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Preface 


Books  about  contemporary  Canadian  society  may  be  written  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  -  to  explore  little-known  aspects  of  social  life,  to 
honour  the  country  or  some  group  or  person,  to  formulate  social 
policies,  to  criticize  the  status  quo,  to  inform  people  generally,  or 
simply  to  entertain  them.  This  book  is  written  for  all  these  reasons, 
although  they  are  only  of  incidental  importance.  The  main  aim  of  this 
book  is  to  communicate  with  younger  Canadians  about  the  ways  their 
country  is  changing,  and  the  significance  of  these  changes  to  them  as 
individual  members  of  society. 

To  accomplish  this  over-all  purpose  many  different  people  and 
groups  have  been  called  upon  to  provide  a  survey  of  major  trends  in 
Canadian  society.  At  the  same  time  a  familiar  yet  fundamental  way  of 
conceptualizing  society,  which  constantly  stresses  the  dynamic  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  individual  Canadian  and  the  groups  and  country 
to  which  he  belongs,  has  been  developed.  The  concepts  ‘games'  and 
Teagues  of  games',  which  have  until  recently  lain  fallow  in  social 
science  theory,  have  been  taken  and  applied  to  Canadian  society.  This 
approach  has  been  used  to  deal  with  Canadian  social  space,  where  the 
games  of  Canadian  social  life  are  being  played.  The  numbers  and 
distribution  of  the  people  who  are  the  players,  their  social  inequalities, 
their  institutions  and  associations,  and  their  mass  media  of  communi¬ 
cation,  entertainment,  and  leisure  have  been  examined.  The  perspec¬ 
tive  of  games  has  also  been  introduced  as  a  help  in  conceptualizing 
problems,  trends,  and  strategies  in  the  changing  realms  of  Canadian 
politics  and  economics.  It  has  been  applied  as  well  to  the  critical  field 
of  Canadian  morals  and  values.  Trends  and  social  phenomena  des¬ 
cribed  by  a  traditional  social-science  vocabulary  can  take  on  height¬ 
ened  meaning  and  pertinence  within  the  conceptual  framework  of 
games,  particularly  for  persons  who  want  to  be  involved  with,  as  well 
as  become  better  informed  about,  the  changing  society  they  are  in. 

This  book  had  its  genesis  in  the  Alberta  Youth  Seminars  held  in 
the  spring  of  1966.  At  that  time  three  study  papers  were  commissioned, 
one  on  the  changing  Canadian  social  scene,  one  on  political  and 
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economic  trends,  and  one  on  morals  and  values.  As  the  papers  were 
read  by  seminar  participants  and  as  authors  and  participants  later 
met  to  discuss  issues  raised,  it  became  apparent  that  the  papers  were 
filling  a  need  not  met  by  the  usual  books  and  publications  available 
to  youth.  On  the  basis  of  insights  derived  from  the  Youth  Seminar 
experiences,  the  decision  was  made  to  completely  revise  my  own 
study  paper  with  an  audience  of  all  Canadian  youth  in  mind.  Also  it 
was  decided  to  select  and  edit,  with  the  permission  of  other  authors 
and  their  publishers,  contributions  which  would  bring  young  Cana¬ 
dians  a  more  complete  picture  of  major  trends  in  their  society,  of 
goals  that  need  to  be  reached,  and  of  values  that  could  be  used  in 
selecting  goals.  A  third  decision  was  made  to  append  to  the  book  a 
list  of  films  dealing  primarily  with  Canadian  society,  selected  and 
annotated  to  reflect  the  particular  emphasis  and  content  of  each 
chapter. 

The  resultant  volume  should  find  a  variety  of  uses.  It  could  serve  as 
a  textbook  in  its  own  right  for  some  courses,  or  as  a  Canadian  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  the  many  non-Canadian  textbooks  in  sociology, 
education,  and  other  fields  around  which  Canadian  university  courses 
are  so  frequently,  deliberately  or  inadvertently,  organized.  Further,  it 
could  provide  a  valuable  supplement  to  Canadian  textbooks  in  such 
senior  high  school  courses  as  history,  social  studies,  and  sociology, 
which  attempt  to  relate  students  to  their  society  as  well  as  to  their 
final  examinations.  Others  who  are  looking  for  a  succinct  but  thorough 
discussion  of  contemporary  Canadian  society  may  find  it  useful 
(particularly  those  in  adult-education  programmes  or  the  continuous- 
learning  programmes  being  developed  by  businesses  and  industry  for 
their  own  personnel).  It  is  hoped  that  the  games  approach  will  be 
appreciated  by  instructors  who  wish  to  ‘kindle  fires'  as  well  as  to 
'stock  minds',  to  borrow  the  phrases  used  by  the  English  educator, 
Sir  Alec  Clegg,  on  his  visit  to  Canada  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

It  will  be  readily  apparent  to  the  reader  that  this  volume  represents 
the  work  of  a  number  of  people.  However,  the  author-editor  must 
take  the  final  responsibility  for  its  content,  organization,  and  limita¬ 
tions.  No  one  should  assume  that  those  who  have  contributed  chapters 
to  the  book  necessarily  subscribe  fully  to  the  emphasis  given  to  the 
games  approach,  to  the  stress  on  social  power  and  social  inequalities 
rather  than  on  social  class,  to  the  strategies  related  to  political  and 
economic  realms,  or  to  the  conceptual  development  attempted  of 
morals  and  values.  However,  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  are  fully 
united  in  their  concern  to  communicate  more  adequately  with  youth 
on  matters  concerning  the  present  and  future  of  Canadian  society. 

In  preparing  this  book  a  growing  debt  to  others  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated  which  can  scarcely  be  paid  in  a  single  paragraph.  Nevertheless, 
acknowledgement  of  the  account  is  a  start.  First  my  debt  to  the 
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writing,  research,  and  theories  of  Canadian  sociologists  with  whom 
we  have  had  direct  or  indirect  contact  should  be  mentioned,  especially 
to  John  Porter,  Bernard  Blishen,  Richard  Duwors,  Edward  and  Jane 
Abramson,  and  the  late  Kaspar  Naegele.  Appreciation  should  also  be 
expressed  to  Charles  Hynam,  B.  E.  Walker,  R.  S.  Patterson,  and  other 
colleagues  at  the  University  of  Alberta  who  have  discussed  the  book 
or  read  parts  of  the  manuscript  critically.  The  encouragement  pro¬ 
vided  by  Walter  Kaasa,  Executive  Director  of  the  Alberta  Youth 
Seminars,  and  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Tyler  of  Brandon  College,  Seminar  Con¬ 
sultant,  must  also  be  acknowledged.  No  small  debt  of  gratitude  is  due 
the  young  people  who  commented  on  the  initial  papers,  particularly 
the  panel  of  five  young  Canadians  representing  our  Blood  Indian, 
French-Canadian,  Ukrainian,  Jewish,  and  'White-Anglo-Saxon-Roman- 
Catholic-Protestant’  heritages,  who  collaborated  with  the  author  in 
presenting  a  view  of  Canada's  tomorrow.  To  them  and  all  others  like 
them  this  book  has  been  dedicated.  Lastly,  appreciation  is  expressed 
to  Mildred  Folton  and  Gladys  Rose  for  assistance  in  preparing  the 
manuscript,  and  also  to  my  wife,  Naomi,  whose  perceptive  criticisms 
contributed  importantly  to  whatever  merit  the  final  work  may  have. 
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Social  Scene 


Chapter  One 


Canada’s  Changing  Social 
Scene  -  An  Introduction 

B.  Y.  Card 


There  are  many  ways  of  looking  at  the  changing  Canadian  social 
scene  -  historically,  geographically,  economically,  politically,  cultur¬ 
ally,  provincially,  regionally,  nationally,  and  so  on.  None  of  these 
approaches,  however  useful  it  may  be,  really  brings  into  focus  the 
dynamic  nature  of  Canadian  social  life,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
young  Canadians.  We  therefore  propose  to  make  use  of  another  way 
of  looking  at  things,  one  with  which  the  reader  will  already  have 
had  experience  -  we  propose  simply  that  our  society  be  thought  of 
as  a  great  network  or  collection  of  games  that  people  play.  Thus,  we 
may  think  of  the  game  of  being  a  farmer  or  a  business  man,  the 
game  of  being  a  student  or  a  teacher,  the  intimate  games  of  family 
living,  or  the  less  intimate  games  of  community  life.1  From  this  per¬ 
spective,  Canadian  society  may  be  regarded  as  the  sum  total  and 
result  of  the  many  games  people  in  Canada  are  involved  in.  Most  of 
these  games  have  been  handed  down  from  the  past,  but  they  are 
constantly  in  a  state  of  flux,  since  new  players  are  always  coming 
and  going,  rules  are  always  changing,  and  innovations  that  change 
older  ways  of  doing  things  are  always  being  made. 

To  bring  into  focus  this  notion  that  Canadian  society  is  a  network 
of  games,  a  number  of  factors  must  be  considered:  (1)  the  terri¬ 
tories  or  leagues  in  which  games  are  played,  (2)  the  persons  who 
are  players  or  publics  in  these  games,  (3)  the  ways  the  games  are 
organized,  including  the  different  positions  and  statuses  the  players 
have,  and  the  roles  or  expected  behaviour  that  each  position  calls 
for,  (4)  the  different  goals  and  purposes  of  the  games  and  of  the 
players  in  them,  (5)  the  rules  and  customs  associated  with  each 
game,  and  the  way  these  rules  and  customs  are  followed,  ignored, 
or  changed,  and  (6)  the  strategies  and  tactics  that  are  developed  as 
the  games  are  played. 

The  games  view  of  our  society  does  not  imply  that  Canadian  social 
life  is  just  'fun  and  games'  or  a  ‘jolly  good  show'.  (This  was  all  the 
imperceptive  officer  saw  of  the  tragically  deteriorated  boys'  society 
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at  the  conclusion  of  William  Golding's  novel,  Lord  of  the  Flies.) 
There  has  been,  and  we  may  continue  to  find,  comedy,  melodrama, 
pathos,  and  some  tragedy  in  the  games  that  make  up  Canadian 
society,  and  for  individual  players,  varying  amounts  of  pleasure, 
adventure,  dull  routine,  discomfort,  and  pain.  The  games  idea  is  not 
intended  to  disguise  the  seriousness  of  our  social  life,  and,  if  it 
appears  to  make  the  study  of  Canadian  society  seem  trivial  and 
superficial,  this  may  be  one  of  its  disadvantages.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  at  least  four  distinct  advantages  that  should  be  mentioned 
here: 

1.  conceptualization  -  The  games  approach  includes  a  vocabulary 
and  a  set  of  concepts  that  are  useful  for  persons  not  familiar  with 
the  social  sciences.  For  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  language  of 
social  science,  it  gives  added  meaning  and  vitality  to  useful  but  often 
colourless  terms  such  as  ecology,  social  structure,  role  and  status, 
norm,  institution,  culture  and  sub-culture,  social  interaction,  equili¬ 
brium  and  disequilibrium.  Throughout  this  book,  and  especially  in 
Part  One,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  relate  the  more  technical  social 
science  concepts  to  comparable  concepts  from  games.  Continual 
improvement  in  conceptualizing  and  describing  Canadian  social  life 
by  social  scientists,  educators,  and  literary  people  is,  of  course,  vital 
if  we  are  to  gain  any  real  understanding  of  our  changing  society. 

2.  communication  -  The  games  approach  to  Canadian  society  has 
some  potential  as  a  communications  bridge.  Over  this  bridge  older 
Canadians,  social  scientists,  and  younger  Canadians  can  express,  in 
a  common  language  and  from  a  common  experience  as  players  of 
games,  their  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  feelings  pertaining  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  Canada  faces  now  and  will  have  to  face  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

3.  self-development  -  There  is  considerable  historical,  theoretical, 
and  research  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  games  approach  to  social 
life  is  an  important  means  of  self-development  and  personality 
growth.  Games  were  an  important  part  of  the  educational  theory 
and  practice  of  the  European  educators,  Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  and 
Froebel,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.2  Many  of  their  ideas  about  games 
as  a  means  of  learning  and  of  personality  growth  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  modern  kindergarten  and  elementary  teaching  methods. 
A  theory  explicitly  connecting  games  and  'self'  development  was 
propounded  by  George  Herbert  Mead,  American  social  philosopher 
of  the  early  twentieth  century.3  For  Mead,  the  game  (or  an  equiva¬ 
lent  kind  of  social  experience)  was  the  means  by  which  the  charming 
but  socially  inadequate  personality  of  the  child  developed  into  the 
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complex,  organized,  responsible  'self'  of  the  fully  participating  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community.  In  a  game  the  individual  learns  to  strive  for 
common  ends,  to  keep  rules,  to  take  the  consequences  of  broken 
rules,  and  to  have  a  feeling  for  the  importance  of  morale  and  group 
unity.  More  basically,  however,  the  individual  learns  to  see  himself 
in  relation  to  other  players,  to  take  on,  in  his  own  mind,  their  atti¬ 
tudes  and  roles.  His  'self'  becomes  organized  through  the  game.  By 
a  process  similar  to  the  development  of  'self'  in  a  game,  the  individual 
gradually  learns  to  see  his  own  role  in  relation  to  those  of  other 
members  of  the  community  and  to  relate  his  'self'  to  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

While  Mead  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  describe  society  specifically  in 
terms  of  games,  this  was  done  for  a  New  England  region  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  American  sociologist,  Norton  E.  Long.  His  attempt  to  view 
this  regional  society  as  a  network  of  games  suggested  the  application 
here  of  a  games  perspective  to  Canadian  society.  Long  describes  the 
relationship  of  games  to  self-development  in  this  manner: 

Far  from  regarding  games  as  trivial,  this  writer's  position  would  be 
that  man  is  both  a  game-playing  and  a  game-producing  animal,  that  his 
capacity  to  create  and  play  games  is  of  the  essence,  and  that  it  is 
through  games  or  activities  analogous  to  game-playing  that  he  achieves 
a  satisfactory  sense  of  significance  and  a  meaningful  role.4 

4.  societal  development  -  Societal  development  can  well  be  added 
to  the  yield  from  games  noted  by  Long  in  the  preceding  passage.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  however,  the  games  approach  makes  possible  four  assump¬ 
tions  about  Canadian  society:  first,  that  the  future  of  Canada  depends 
on  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  games  Canadians  are  involved  in,  as 
well  as  on  how  well  or  how  eagerly  Canadians  play  their  parts  as 
individuals;  second,  that  Canadians  are  choice-making  beings,  even 
though  they  have  developed  their  'selves'  or  personalities  within  the 
games  of  their  social  life;  third,  that  the  future  of  Canada  is  not 
fixed  or  predetermined  by  her  past,  and  that  it  could  turn  out  well 
or  poorly,  depending  on  the  kinds  of  games  chosen,  and  the  skill, 
effort,  and  sportsmanship  with  which  they  are  played;  fourth,  that 
the  quality  of  Canadian  society  is  the  outcome  of  both  the  products 
of  the  games  Canadians  play  and  the  sense  of  purpose,  meaning,  and 
satisfaction  generated  in  the  process  of  playing  these  games.  In 
other  words,  when  the  games  played  by  Canadians  add  up  to  more 
goals  reached  plus  more  satisfaction  achieved  in  the  actual  process 
of  reaching  these  goals,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Canadian  society  is 
developing  along  favourable  lines. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  possibilities  of  the  games  theme  for  a 
study  of  Canadian  society,  we  can  now  apply  it  to  the  organization 
of  Part  One  of  this  book.  Our  first  task  is  to  map  out  the  space 
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where  the  games  making  up  or  influencing  our  society  are  carried 
on.  This  is  done  in  Chapter  Two,  where  we  try  to  locate  spatially 
the  games  and  leagues  of  games  in  which  Canadians  are  involved. 
Chapter  Three  is  a  study  of  population  or,  more  specifically,  of  the 
numbers,  distribution,  and  movement  patterns  of  the  players  in 
Canadian  society.  In  Chapter  Four,  we  are  concerned  with  social 
differences  and  inequalities  in  Canada,  noting  the  major  ways  Cana¬ 
dians  evaluate  and  rank  the  players  and  games  of  our  society.  Chap¬ 
ter  Five  focuses  on  trends  in  the  games  of  family  living,  education, 
and  religion,  and  on  the  part  played  in  our  society  by  voluntary 
associations.  In  Chapter  Six,  the  large-scale  games  that  come  under 
the  heading  of  'mass  media  of  communication,  entertainment,  and 
leisure’  are  examined.  This  concludes  Part  One,  which  serves  as  a 
foundation  for  examining  in  Part  Two  the  complexes  of  games  making 
up  Canada's  political  and  economic  realms,  and  in  Part  Three  the 
morals  and  values,  rules  and  standards  of  Canadian  games. 

This  chapter  is  concluded  with  a  few  general  comments  that  con¬ 
cern  the  book  as  a  whole,  but  that  have  particular  relevance  to  Part 
One.  The  book  is  short,  its  subject  matter  broad.  The  chapters  cover 
a  wide  range  of  social  phenomena,  even  though  we  have  been  selective 
in  determining  what  to  include  in  them.  The  focus  of  the  volume  is 
primarily  on  the  present  and  future  rather  than  the  past.  The  source 
material  available  on  Canada's  present  and  probable  future,  despite 
the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  social  sciences  in  Canada,  is  not  as 
extensive  as  it  is  on  Canada's  past.  Numerous  published  references 
and  several  unpublished  reports  have  been  used,  however,  in  the 
search  for  appropriate  information.  To  help  the  reader  evaluate  what 
has  been  written  and  to  facilitate  further  reading  on  topics  of  interest, 
a  set  of  notes  showing  the  sources  of  ideas  and  information  used  in 
the  text  has  been  included  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  When  the 
research  of  others  is  reported,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  write 
concisely,  accurately,  and  conservatively.  When  a  matter  is  being 
illustrated  or  explained,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  more 
creatively. 

Two  means  have  been  employed  to  take  the  reader  beyond  the 
book's  chapters  and  notes  and  to  give  him  an  improved  understanding 
of  Canadian  society.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  set  of  discussion 
questions  placed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  book's  three  parts.  The 
aim  of  these  questions  is  to  stimulate  further  discussion  about  what 
has  been  written  and  to  help  the  reader  relate  social  changes  in 
Canada  to  his  own  experiences.  The  second  consists  of  an  appendix 
to  the  book  which  contains  film  suggestions  for  the  study  of  Cana¬ 
dian  society.  For  each  chapter  of  the  book,  a  list  of  film  titles  has 
been  selected  and  briefly  annotated  in  relation  to  the  main  topics  of 
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a  given  chapter.  Most  of  the  titles  selected  refer  to  films  produced 
in  Canada  in  the  1960s.5 

As  a  final  introductory  comment,  the  reader  is  reminded  that  each 
person  will  see  Canadian  society  from  his  own  vantage  point.  It  is 
logical  to  expect  as  many  views  as  there  are  viewers.  This  book  and 
the  suggested  films  constitute  but  one  collection  of  views.  The  collec¬ 
tion  may  be  extended  and  improved  for  every  person  who  brings  his 
own  observations  and  experiences  to  bear  on  what  he  reads  in  the 
chapters  that  follow. 

NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  ONE 

1.  This  view  of  society  is  compatible,  we  believe,  with  such  a  standard 
definition  as  that  of  D.  F.  Aberle,  A.  K.  Cohen,  A.  K.  Davis,  M.  J. 
Levey,  Jr.,  and  F.  X.  Sutton  in  their  article,  The  Functional  Pre¬ 
requisites  of  a  Society',  Ethics,  Vol.  60  (January  1950),  p.  101,  which 
reads:  'A  Society  is  a  group  of  human  beings  sharing  a  self- 
sufficient  system  of  action  which  is  capable  of  existing  longer  than 
the  life-span  of  an  individual,  the  group  being  recruited  at  least  in 
part  by  the  sexual  reproduction  of  its  members.’ 

2.  See,  for  example,  the  lives  of  these  men  in  Luella  Cole,  A  History  of 
Education  (New  York:  Rinehart  and  Company,  1950).  Recently  a 
games  approach  to  secondary  education  has  been  suggested  by  the 
American  sociologist,  James  S.  Coleman,  ‘Academic  Achievement 
and  the  Structure  of  Competition’,  Harvard  Educational  Review, 
XXIX  (Fall  1959),  pp.  339-51,  reprinted  in  Halsey,  Floud,  and 
Anderson,  Education,  Economy  and  Society  (New  York:  Free  Press 
of  Glencoe,  1961),  and  again  in  Saranne  S.  Boocock  and  James  S. 
Coleman,  ‘Games  with  Simulated  Environments  in  Learning', 
Sociology  of  Education,  Vol.  39  (Summer  1966),  pp.  215-36. 

3.  George  H.  Mead,  Mind,  Self  and  Society,  ed.  Charles  W.  Morris 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1934),  pp.  144-64. 

4.  Norton  E.  Long,  ‘The  Local  Community  as  an  Ecology  of  Games', 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  LXIV  (November  1958),  pp. 
251-61.  Although  Long  definitely  follows  Mead  in  his  games  ap¬ 
proach,  he  does  so  from  a  societal  perspective  rather  than  from 
that  of  social  psychology.  For  a  'transactional-psychology'  games 
approach  to  society,  relevant  but  not  too  useful  to  our  purpose 
in  Part  One,  see  Eric  Berne,  M.D.,  Games  People  Play  (New  York: 
Grove  Press,  Inc.,  1964),  pp.  171-2.  Much  more  useful  is  A.  K. 
Cohen’s  position  on  games  and  non-games  in  relation  to  social  dis¬ 
organization  and  deviant  behaviour  in  Robert  K.  Merton,  Leonard 
Broom,  and  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Jr.,  Sociology  Today  (New  York: 
Basic  Books  Inc.,  1959),  pp.  474-84.  We  note  also  that  our  concept 
of  society  as  a  collection  of  games  includes,  but  goes  beyond, 
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‘games  theory'  in  the  sense  of  'the  application  of  a  calculus  of 
probability  to  choice  or  decision  in  a  determinate  situation',  Long, 
op.  cit.,  p.  252.  For  a  communications  view  of  games  that  parallels 
to  a  marked  degree  our  conception  of  Canadian  society  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  games,  see  Marshall  McLuhan,  Understanding  Media  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1964),  pp.  234-45.  Especially 
pertinent  is  McLuhan's  statement:  ‘Games  . . .  are  contrived  and 
controlled  situations,  extensions  of  group  awareness  that  permit  a 
respite  from  customary  patterns.  They  are  a  kind  of  talking  to 
itself  on  the  part  of  society  as  a  whole.  And  talking  to  oneself  is  a 
recognized  form  of  play  that  is  indispensable  to  any  growth  of  self- 
confidence.' 

5.  As  noted  in  the  appendix,  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada  is  the 
major  source  of  documentary  films  about  Canada.  It  is  not  possible 
at  the  time  of  writing  to  list  video-tapes  or  films  made  from  such 
tapes  as  a  further  visual  resource  on  Canadian  society.  Canadian 
broadcasting  and  film-making  organizations  have  not  yet  worked 
out  a  way  of  extending  catalogued  television  materials  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  film  audiences  of  the  country.  We  have  concentrated  on 
Canadian  film  resources  in  the  appendix.  For  a  list  of  primarily 
American  films  correlated  with  general  sociology,  see  George  A. 
Lundberg,  Clarence  C.  Schrag,  and  Otto  N.  Larsen,  Sociology  (3rd 
ed.;  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1963 ). 


Chapter  Two 
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The  games  Canadians  are  concerned  with  are  played  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  playing  fields  or  territories.  Since  not  all  Canadians  play  in 
games  or  leagues  of  games  that  occupy  the  same  territory  or  social 
space,  it  is  inevitable  that  differences  exist  in  the  interests,  experi¬ 
ences,  and  personalities  of  Canadians  which  reflect  the  space  they 
play  in.  In  Figure  1,  page  11,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  illustrate 
the  territorial  levels  in  which  games  and  leagues  of  games  are  found 
by  a  series  of  concentric  rectangles.2  These  levels  may  be  classified 
and  described  as  follows: 

1.  TERRITORIAL  LEVELS  OF  GAMES  OR  LEAGUES  WITHIN  CANADA3 

IA.  The  local  community  level.  This  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
family's  place  of  residence  -  usually  a  rural  community,  a  town,  the 
local  neighbourhood  of  a  city,  or  a  metropolitan  suburb.  Here  resi¬ 
dence-subsistence  games  are  played  which  involve  continuing,  close, 
'face-to-face'  contacts  with  known  persons.  This  is  the  locality  of 
most  Canadian  primary  groups,  that  is,  those  small  groups  within 
which  people  behave  as  whole  personalities  -  laugh  or  cry,  co-operate 
or  quarrel,  love  or  hate.  Most  Canadian  children  get  their  start  in 
life  by  participating  in  family  games,  playground  games,  and  friend¬ 
ship  games  conducted  at  this  local  level,  frequently  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  school,  church,  business,  and  recreational  organizations. 
Persons  who  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  the  games  conducted 
at  this  level  have  been  termed  'localites'.  Those  who  are  preoccupied 
with  more  extensive  games  and  the  bigger  leagues  of  social  life  have 
been  referred  to  as  'cosmopolitans'.4 

IB.  The  level  of  the  rural  district,  town,  small  city  trading  area,  or 
large  city  metropolitan  area.  With  the  advent  of  good  cars  and  hard¬ 
surfaced  roads,  the  local  community  or  neighbourhood  has  become 
more  closely  linked  with  adjacent  territories  and  communities.  Even 
the  journey  to  work  or  to  school  has  become  an  important  daily 
game  for  workers  and  students  living  in  local  communities.  Many 
parts  of  Canada,  however,  face  acute  problems  at  the  district,  small 
region,  or  metropolitan-area  level,  such  as  the  planning  and  financing 
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of  municipal  services  for  multiple  local  communities  in  a  single 
region  or  area.  There  are  the  additional  problems  of  integrating  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion  with  housing  development  and  providing  schools 
and  recreation  facilities.  Most  social  contacts  at  this  territorial  level 
are  of  the  secondary-group  variety,  those  in  which  people  are  known 
primarily  in  terms  of  their  specialized  roles  as  students,  workers, 
clerks,  shoppers,  and  so  forth,  rather  than  as  whole  personalities. 

IC.  The  provincial  level.  The  kinds  of  games  conducted  at  this 
level  are  predominantly  political  and  governmental  in  nature.  The 
'Fathers  of  Confederation'  mapped  them  out  in  1867  when  they 
drafted  the  British  North  America  Act,  but,  as  Chapter  Eight  of  this 
volume  illustrates,  the  games  being  played  at  this  level  are  growing 
increasingly  more  complex  and  more  expensive  as  time  goes  by.  An 
important  part  of  Canadian  social  life  has  therefore  been  devoted 
to  redefining  the  activities  and  responsibilities  appropriate  to  the 
provinces  and  those  appropriate  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Canadians 
are  involved  in  these  games  primarily  in  terms  of  their  role  as 
citizens. 

ID.  The  larger  regional  level*  Geographical  factors,  common 
economic  problems,  and  common  political  outlook  together  with 
distinctive  historical  experiences  and  ethnic  composition,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the  games  played  at  the  regional  level  in  Canada  of 
unique  importance.  Regional  games  in  western  Canada  over  the  last 
sixty  years  -  the  farm  movements,  the  rise  of  political  protest  parties, 
religious  and  educational  reform  movements  -  have  helped  to  raise 
the  West  from  its  earlier  position  as  a  virtual  colony  of  the  Canadian 
East  to  a  position  of  almost  complete  partnership  in  the  building  of 
the  Canadian  nation.  The  movements  towards  a  distinctive  status  for 
Quebec  and  towards  a  union  of  Atlantic  provinces  may  also  be  re¬ 
garded  as  sets  of  regional  games  of  present  and  future  significance. 

IE.  The  national  level.  There  are  two  dominant  kinds  of  games  that 
bind  Canada  together  at  this  level.  One  is  the  great  game  of  federal 
government  and  politics  for  which  Ottawa  is  the  focal  point.  The 
second  is  the  set  of  commercial-industrial  games  that  ties  Canada 
together  into  a  network  of  great  metropolitan  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  centres,  with  Montreal  and  Toronto  being  the  major  cities  in 
this  economic  realm.  Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Halifax,  Calgary,  and 
Edmonton  are  also  important  regional  cities,  but  they  are  also  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  satellites  of  the  bigger  eastern  Canadian  and 
American  metropolises.  National-level  political  and  economic  games 
and  leagues  of  games  are  given  further  consideration  in  Part  Two  of 
this  book. 

The  territorial  levels  where  games  and  leagues  of  games  extend 
beyond  Canada  must  now  be  examined.  These  levels  which  extend 
beyond  Canada  have  been  labelled  with  the  prefix  '2'  to  distinguish 
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them  from  the  levels  where  games  are  conducted  primarily  in  Canada, 
which  have  been  given  the  prefix  '1'. 


2.  TERRITORIAL  LEVELS  OF  GAMES  AND  LEAGUES  BEYOND  CANADA 
2A.  The  North  American  community.  Nearly  all  Canadians  are  in¬ 
volved  in  some  games  that  are  American  (that  is,  pertaining  to  the 
United  States)  or  North  America  (that  is,  pertaining  to  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  or  to  the  North  American  Continent  as  a  whole). 
Two  examples  of  these  games  are  the  World  Series  in  baseball,  which 
is  conducted  entirely  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Distant  Early 
Warning  Line  (or  DEW  Line)  in  the  Canadian  Arctic,  which  is  part  of 
a  North  American  defence  game.  Much  of  the  Canadian  scene  has  to 


INFORMAL  AND  FORMAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  OR 
SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 


1.A  The 
Local 

Community 


1.B  The  Local 
District,  Region, 
or  Metropolitan  Area 


1.C  The  Province 


1.D  The  Larger  Region 


THE  NORMATIVE  ORDER 


1.E  The  Country  of  Canada 


2.A  The  North  American  Community  with  Canada  as  Neighbour  to  U.S.A. 


2.B  The  North-Atlantic  Community 


2.C  The  Commonwealth  Community 


2.D  The  World  Community 


2.E  The  Exo-Terrestrial  Community 


NUMBERS,  DISTRIBUTION,  AND  MOVEMENT  OF  PEOPLE 

Figure  1:  A  Social  Space  Map  Showing  the  Territories  Where  Games  and 
Leagues  of  Games  Are  Being  Played  That  Make  Up  or  Influence 
Canadian  Society. 
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be  studied  carefully  if  one  wishes  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
uniquely  Canadian  and  what  is  essentially  American  or  North  Ameri¬ 
can.  This  is  especially  so  in  western  Canada,  where  the  flow  of  people 
and  culture  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  free  since  the  land-boom  years  of  1901  to  1913.  In  other  parts 
of  Canada,  English  or  French  institutions  and  traditions  were  more 
firmly  established  before  the  modern  period  of  great  American  in¬ 
fluence,  a  factor  that  has  had  a  significant  moderating  effect.  In 
present-day  Canada,  however,  no  part  of  the  country  is  free  from  the 
influence  of  games  that  are  predominantly  American,  as  may  be  shown 
by  the  breakfast  foods  Canadians  consume,  the  cars  they  drive,  and 
the  Hollywood  films  which  are  shown  across  the  country. 

2B.  The  North  Atlantic  community.  The  games  of  military  defence, 
immigrant  recruitment,  trade,  tourism,  and  cultural  exchange  among 
nations  bordering  the  two  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic  have  involved 
Canadian  society  for  generations.  Our  membership  and  participation 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  symbolizes  the 
continuing  importance  of  this  territorial  level. 

2C.  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations  community.  Since  the  Second 
World  War,  the  games  played  in  this  community  of  nations  have  been 
marked  by  considerable  transition  and  ambiguity,  and  Canada,  along 
with  other  Commonwealth  countries,  has  had  to  explore  new  roles 
continually.  Canada  is  involved  in  some  relatively  well-defined  Com¬ 
monwealth  games,  such  as  the  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth 
Games  in  the  field  of  sports,  and  the  Colombo  Plan  in  the  field  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance.  This  participation  has  also  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  games  (for  example,  the  airlifting  of  oil  to  Zambia  to 
help  effect  constitutional  change  in  Rhodesia)  that  evolve  as  new 
situations  within  the  Commonwealth  require  different  courses  of 
action.  In  such  games  Canada’s  role  is  subject  to  constant  redefinition. 

2D.  The  global  community.  Canada's  membership  and  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  symbolizes  her  involvement  in  world-level 
games,  particularly  the  pressing  game  of  maintaining  world  peace. 
The  importance  of  world  games  for  Canadian  society  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated  since  their  outcome  will  shape  her  future  national 
status  and  confine  or  expand  what  is  described  as  her  civilization. 

2E.  The  exo-terrestrial  community. 6  With  men  already  able  to  orbit 
the  earth  and  an  international  race  underway  for  the  distinction  of 
landing  the  first  men  on  the  moon,  the  space  where  Canadians  live 
imaginatively,  if  not  physically,  may  be  quite  different  in  the  next 
century  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Already  some  Canadians  have 
come  to  regard  their  own  bodies  as  space  suits  and  their  planet  as  a 
space  ship.  If  men  ever  succeed  in  establishing  outposts  beyond  this 
world,  Canada  will  be  part  of  an  exo-terrestrial  community.  Mean¬ 
while,  as  they  participate  as  spectators  and  taxpayers  in  the  explora- 
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tion  of  space,  Canadians  are  even  now  involved  in  exo-terrestrial 
games. 

Of  the  many  implications  and  questions  suggested  by  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  games  and  leagues  that  make  up  or  influence  Canadian  society, 
the  following  three  are  particularly  significant:  first,  since  Canadians 
are  involved  in  all  levels  of  games  or  leagues  of  games  suggested  here, 
the  well-informed  Canadian  of  the  future  can  ill  afford  to  know  about 
only  one  or  two  of  these  levels;  second,  since  the  interests  and  loyalties 
of  Canadians  may  be  expected  to  be  focused  on  the  leagues  with  which 
they  are  most  concerned,  one  of  the  problems  of  present  and  future 
Canada  will  be  to  create  better  ways  for  people  in  different  leagues  to 
communicate  with  and  understand  each  other;  third,  every  Canadian 
needs  some  preparation  for  entry  into  games  and  leagues  beyond  his 
local  community  as  he  grows  from  childhood  to  adulthood,  and  for 
re-entry  into  the  local  community  as  his  situation  in  life  changes  when 
he  grows  older. 

Phrased  as  a  question,  the  last  two  implications  amount  to  this: 
How  can  Canadians  who  are  'localites'  become  'cosmopolitans'  when 
their  circumstances  make  this  necessary,  and  how  can  people  of  the 
larger  games  and  leagues,  the  'cosmopolitans',  become  effective 
'localites'  when  occasion  requires?  As  Canadians  conduct  their  per¬ 
sonal  lives,  few  can  avoid  the  implications  of  these  questions  when 
they  decide  to  remain  in  their  local  community,  to  move  to  a  different 
location,  to  take  a  different  kind  of  job,  or  to  engage  in  some  new 
activity  involving  a  bigger  territory. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  scarcely  any  aspect  of  Canadian 
social  life  that  cannot  profitably  be  considered  first  and  fundamentally 
from  the  perspective  of  the  space  or  territory  involved.  The  bottom 
triangle  of  Figure  1  focuses  attention  on  the  numbers,  distribution, 
and  movements  of  Canadians,  and  of  people  who  come  to  or  leave 
Canada.  The  triangle  on  the  left  illustrates  the  notion  that  all  informal 
and  formal  organizations  or  social  structures  in  Canada,  from  friend¬ 
ships  and  cliques  to  the  most  pervasive  of  structures,  such  as  social 
classes,  or  the  most  highly  organized,  such  as  government  or  business, 
also  can  be  related  to  different  territorial  levels.  The  triangle  on  the 
right  suggests  that  Canada’s  normative  order,  that  is,  all  the  conven¬ 
tions,  customs,  formal  and  informal  rules,  the  laws,  standards,  and 
values  Canadians  use  in  regulating  their  behaviour,  also  has  a  spatial 
aspect.  A  major  Canadian  task  in  the  past  has  been  to  develop  a 
normative  order  adequate  for  the  territorially  expanding  games  and 
leagues  in  which  Canadians  were  participating.  This  task  is  no  less 
urgent  for  Canada's  present  and  future.  Finally,  the  top  rectangle  calls 
attention  to  the  spatial  dimension  of  the  social  problems  Canadians 
face.  In  what  territories,  for  example,  are  such  problems  as  delin¬ 
quency,  crime,  poverty,  strikes,  wars,  inflation,  unemployment,  con- 
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flicts  between  ethnic  groups,  and  traffic  accidents  concentrated?  How 
do  these  problems  change  as  one  goes  from  the  local  to  the  larger 
territorial  level?  In  examining  the  problems  and  social  trends  evident 
in  Canadian  society,  it  is  important  to  ask:  'Where,  in  Canadian  social 
space,  do  these  trends  or  problems  come  from?’  and  'At  what  terri¬ 
torial  levels  do  the  games  and  leagues  making  up  Canadian  society 
need  to  be  adapted  or  improved  to  deal  more  effectively  with  a  given 
change  or  problem?' 

NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  TWO 

1.  ‘Social  Space'  in  this  chapter  is  comparable  to  ‘social  ecology’, 
which  has  been  defined  as  ‘(a)  the  spatial- functional  structure  of 
areas  of  human  habitation  and  (b )  the  spatial  distributions  of  social 
and  cultural  traits  or  complexes,  which  phenomena  arise  and 
change  as  the  result  of  processes  of  both  social  and  ecological 
interaction',  by  J.  A.  Quinn  in  The  Dictionary  of  Sociology,  ed. 
Henry  Pratt  Fairchild  (Ames,  Iowa:  Littlefield,  Adams  &  Co.,  1959). 
It  is  also  similar  to  the  concept  of  'life  space'  as  discussed  by  Robert 
J.  Havighurst  and  Bernice  L.  Neugarten  in  Society  and  Education 
(Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1962),  pp.  206-24. 

2.  Compare  Figure  1  with  Francis  J.  Brown,  Educational  Sociology 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1954),  p.  157,  showing  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  self  to  different  community  levels;  with  A.  K.  C.  Ottaway, 
Education  and  Society  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1953), 
p.  103,  and  with  Paul  R.  Hanna,  Rose  E.  Sabaroff,  Gordon  F.  Davies, 
and  Charles  R.  Farrar,  Geography  in  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1966),  pp.  77-102.  The  latter  shows 
different  levels  of  community  in  terms  of  basic  human  activities. 
Note  especially  Figures  10  and  12  in  this  book. 

3.  As  Henry  Zentner  has  pointed  out  in  his  article,  'The  State  and  the 
Community:  A  Conceptual  Clarification’,  Sociology  and  Social  Re¬ 
search,  Vol.  48  (July  1964),  pp.  414-27,  the  idea  of  territorial  levels 
has  a  fairly  long  history  in  American  sociology.  Recent  application 
of  the  territorial  level  concept  to  primary,  managerial,  institutional, 
and  societal  social  systems  was  made  by  Talcott  Parsons  in  Socio¬ 
logy  Today,  ed.  Robert  K.  Merton,  Leonard  Broom,  and  Leonard  S. 
Cottrell,  Jr.  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1959),  pp.  7-17. 

4.  The  terms  'localite'  and  'cosmopolitan'  are  adapted  from  Robert  K. 
Merton’s  local  and  cosmopolitan  'influentials'  as  described  in  his 
Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure  (rev.  ed.;  Glencoe,  Ill.:  The 
Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1957),  pp.  387-420.  Support  for  this  division 
of  Canadians  into  'localites'  and  'cosmopolitans'  is  found  in  the 
study  of  values  of  large-  and  small-community  students  by  H.  W. 
Kitchen,  ‘Differences  in  Value  Orientations:  A  Newfoundland 
Study’,  The  Canadian  Administrator,  V,  No.  3  (December  1965). 
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5.  Probably  the  most  extensive  study  of  Canadian  regionalism  is 
Donald  F.  Putnam's  Canadian  Regions:  A  Geography  of  Canada 
(Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  1963).  For  one  attempt  to  deal  with 
regional  'games’,  see  B.  Y.  Card,  The  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces 
from  1870  to  1950  -  A  Sociological  Introduction  (Toronto:  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  1960). 

6.  The  term  ‘exo-terrestrial’  was  suggested  by  Professor  J.  W.  Ivany, 
formerly  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education,  University 
of  Alberta,  Edmonton. 
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The  number  of  players,  where  they  are  located  on  a  playing  field,  and 
their  patterns  of  movement  are  important  in  understanding  a  football 
game.  In  much  the  same  way,  a  knowledge  of  the  numbers,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  movement  of  people  is  vital  in  understanding  Canadian 
society  and  in  anticipating  its  future.  The  population  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  bit  more  complicated  than  a  study  of  players  on  a  football 
field.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  more  players  and  their  numbers  are 
constantly  changing.  Secondly,  the  playing  field  is  considerably  larger, 
some  3,852,000  square  miles  in  all,  extending  from  Victoria  on  the  west 
to  St.  John's  on  the  east,  and  from  Windsor  on  the  south  to  Alert  at 
the  tip  of  Ellesmere  Island  on  the  north.  Thirdly,  the  players  in 
Canadian  society  are  moving  about  over  their  playing  field  in  so  many 
different  ways,  with  so  many  different  consequences  for  social  life, 
that  keeping  abreast  of  these  movement  patterns  has  become  a  major 
concern  for  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  sociologists,  town 
planners,  and  others.  Movement  from  place  to  place  has  also  become 
a  major  concern  in  the  lives  of  many  Canadian  young  people  and  their 
families  who  are  faced  with  the  problems  of  determining  where  to 
live,  where  to  work,  where  to  find  recreation  facilities,  schools, 
churches,  and  shopping  centres.  Here,  then,  are  some  of  Canada's 
most  important  population  trends  and  a  few  of  their  implications  for 
Canadians. 

numbers -In  1866  there  were  about  3.5  million  people  in  Canada, 
concentrated  in  the  comparatively  few  settled  areas  of  the  Maritimes, 
Quebec,  and  Ontario.1  During  the  first  twenty-five  years  following 
Confederation,  the  country  grew  very  slowly.  There  were  only  4.8 
million  people  by  1891.  Then  followed  fifty  years  of  international 
market  development,  national  development  policies,  land  settlement 
in  the  West,  surges  of  immigration  and  emigration,  eastern  urban 
growth,  a  major  war,  economic  booms,  slumps,  a  major  world- wide 
depression,  and  the  start  of  another  war.  During  these  dynamic  fifty 
years,  from  1891  to  1941,  Canada's  population  increased  from  4.8  to 
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11.5  million,  a  gain  of  140  per  cent.  Although  the  Second  World  War 
brought  immigration  to  a  standstill,  the  end  of  the  war  was  marked 
by  a  bumper  crop  of  Canadian  babies  and  a  fresh  flow  of  immigrants. 
From  1941  to  1966  the  population  grew  from  11.5  to  20  million,  a  gain 
of  74  per  cent. 

Where  did  Canadians  in  Canada's  first  century  come  from?  Keyfitz 
has  shown  that  between  1851  and  1951  approximately  10,500,000  per¬ 
sons  were  added  by  natural  increase,  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths. 
Canada  also  received  7,200,000  immigrants,  about  half  of  whom  came 
from  the  British  Isles.  Most  of  the  immigrants  arrived  in  the  immigra¬ 
tion  surge  that  lasted  from  1901  to  1931,  with  a  break  during  the  First 
World  War.  However,  there  was  also  heavy  emigration  out  of  Canada, 
amounting  to  6,500,000  during  the  hundred-year  period.  This  large 
number  consisted  of  both  immigrants  who  stayed  in  Canada  a  few 
years  and  then  entered  the  United  States,  and  persons  born  in  Canada 
who  chose  to  move  southward.2  While  immigration  has  been  a  colour¬ 
ful  part  of  Canada's  first-century  history,  the  heavy  emigration  has 
often  received  little  notice. 

That  is  the  past.  What  of  the  present  and  future?  Table  1  presents  a 
recent  forecast  of  Canada's  population  for  the  period  1961  to  1991.  In 
these  three  decades  Canada's  population  is  expected  to  increase  from 
18,238,300  to  35,106,700  persons,  a  percentage  gain  of  93  per  cent  over 
1961,  or  of  75  per  cent  over  1966.3  Note  that  the  projected  growth-rate 

Table  1:  Projected  Population  of  Canada,  Selected  Age  Groups,  1961-91 
(in  thousands)* 

3-decade 


Population 

group 

Age 

group 

1961 

number 

Per¬ 

centage 

1991 

number 

Per¬ 

centage 

percentage 

change^ 

Pre-school 

0-4 

2,256.4 

12.37 

4,296.4 

12.24 

91 

Elementary  school 

5-14 

3,935.5 

21.58 

7,549.6 

21.50 

92 

High  school 

15-19 

1,432.6 

7.86 

3,161.7 

9.00 

112 

University 

20-24 

1,183.6 

6.49 

2,755.9 

7.85 

132 

Labour  force 
recruiting 

15-24 

2,616.2 

14.35 

5,917.6 

16.86 

126 

Population  of 
working  force 

15-64 

10,655.2 

58.43 

20,140.7 

57.37 

89 

Elderly 

65  plus 

1,391.2 

7.62 

3,120.0 

8.89 

125 

Dependents 

0-14  & 

7,583.1 

41.57 

14,966.0 

42.63 

96 

Main  family 
formation  ages 

65  plus 

20-29 

2,392.9 

13.12 

5,251.4 

14.96 

111 

Total  population  (all  ages) 

18,238.3 

100.00 

35,106.7 

100.00 

92 

*Taken  from  Tables  4.4  and  4.5  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services, 
Ottawa:  Queen’s  Printer,  1964. 

tThe  three-decade  percentage  change  was  computed  by  B.  Y.  Card. 
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for  the  twenty-five  years  ahead  is  practically  identical  with  the  growth- 
rate  for  the  twenty-five  years  just  ended.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
compare  the  projected  growth-rate  for  Canada  with  the  expected 
growth-rate  in  the  United  States.  The  American  population  of  196 
million  in  1965  is  expected  to  grow  as  high  as  301  million  by  1990,  a 
gain  of  55  per  cent.4  The  expected  Canadian  growth-rate  is  consider¬ 
ably  higher,  75  per  cent. 

Where  will  the  Canadians  of  the  future  come  from?  It  is  estimated 
that  net  migration  between  1961  and  1991  will  bring  50,000  persons  a 
year,  or  a  total  of  1,500,000  in  the  three  decades.  From  natural  increase, 
15,368,000  persons  will  be  added.5  The  implication  seems  clear  that 
producing,  rearing,  educating,  and  motivating  this  many  persons  will 
be  Canada’s  most  important  1 growth  industry’  in  the  future. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  show  in  a  general  way  the  main  popula¬ 
tion  growth  trends.  Table  1  shows  these  trends  for  specific  age  groups. 
The  last  column,  ‘3-Decade  percentage  change',  suggests  in  a  glance  the 
amount  of  expected  change.  The  pre-school  and  elementary  school  age 
groups  in  1991  are  expected  to  be  91  and  92  per  cent  larger  than  the 
1961  corresponding  age  groups.  This  estimate  reflects  the  present 
tendency  toward  smaller  families,  particularly  in  urban  communities. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  Canadian  birth¬ 
rate  following  the  Second  World  War  and  the  present  large  crop  of 
young  Canadians,  the  high  school,  university,  and  labour  force  recruit¬ 
ment  groups  in  1991  are  expected  to  be  more  than  double  the  size  of 
the  same  groups  in  1961.  The  increasing  longevity  of  Canadians  is 
reflected  in  the  high  expected  increase  in  the  elderly  population  in 
1991.  The  relatively  small  expected  increase  of  89  per  cent  in  the  labour 
force  reflects  two  factors,  one  related  to  Canada's  past  and  the  other 
to  its  anticipated  future.  The  factor  deriving  from  the  past  will  be  the 
shortage  of  older  workers  in  1991,  that  is,  of  persons  of  fifty  years  of 
age  or  over.  This  shortage  derives  from  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930s  and  the  early  years  of  the  Second  World  War,  when  the  Canadian 
birth-rate  declined  markedly  and  immigration  was  extremely  limited. 
The  factor  related  to  Canada’s  anticipated  future  is  the  decrease  in 
youth  and  young  adult  participation  in  the  labour  force  as  greater 
emphasis  is  placed  on  lengthier  education  and  more  pre-employment 
training. 

These  trends  suggest  three  implications  for  Canadians  as  they  face 
the  next  twenty-five  years.  First,  a  major  national  goal  must  be  to 
double  or  more  than  double  nearly  every  facility  for  social  living  by 
1991  compared  to  1961  standards.  Second,  since  the  achievement  of 
this  goal  will  depend  on  a  labour  force  that  is  proportionately  reduced 
in  numbers,  this  labour  force  will  have  to  be  more  than  twice  as 
productive  as  the  1961  labour  force.  This  means,  in  other  words,  a 
labour  force  that  is  better  trained,  more  highly  motivated,  better  or- 
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ganized,  more  ingenious,  and  better  equipped  technologically.  Third, 
since  the  number  of  youth  and  young  adults  will  be  comparatively 
large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  better  ways  for  them  to  participate 
constructively  in  the  achievement  of  important  Canadian  goals,  such 
as  the  goal  of  doubling  Canada's  capacity  for  social  living. 

A  fourth  implication  based  on  the  expected  differential  growth-rates 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  may  also 
be  stated.  If  Canadians  expect  to  have  a  standard  of  living  approaching 
that  of  Americans,  they  will  probably  have  to  work  harder  and  be 
more  productive  economically  than  Americans,  since  they  will  be 
providing  for  a  faster  growing  population. 

distribution  -  Where  are  Canadian  players  distributed  in  the 
games  of  Canadian  society?  A  glance  at  Table  2  shows  a  process  of 
concentration  taking  place  as  Quebec,  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  and 
Alberta  exceed  all  other  parts  of  Canada  in  growth-rates  and  in  size  of 
provincial  populations.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  picture.  Cana¬ 
dians  are  also  becoming  concentrated  in  certain  kinds  of  communities 
and  local  areas.  In  1901  most  Canadians,  about  63  per  cent,  lived  on 
farms  or  in  unincorporated  hamlets.6  Most  of  the  remainder  lived  in 
villages  and  towns  which  served  as  trade  centres  for  surrounding 
areas.  A  few  large  cities,  concentrated  in  the  heartland  of  Canada, 
organized  and  largely  controlled  trade,  industry,  transportation,  and 
other  services  for  the  nation. 

In  1961  the  population  distribution  was  almost  the  reverse.  Approxi¬ 
mately  70  per  cent  of  Canadians  were  classified  as  urban  dwellers.7 
However,  not  all  urban  dwellers  lived  in  organized  cities,  for  one  out 
of  every  two  urban  Canadians  lived  in  the  urban  fringe  around  cities 
of  30,000  or  more  people.  Instead  of  just  central  city  growth,  the 
metropolitan  area  evolved,  made  up  of  a  central  city  surrounded  by 
smaller  suburban  cities  or  towns  and  the  in-between  fringe  areas,  in 
which  all  persons  shared  essentially  the  same  urban  environment. 
Canada's  seventeen  metropolitan  areas  in  1961  contained  approxi¬ 
mately  45  per  cent  of  all  Canadians. 

This  trend  toward  urbanism  and  metropolitan-area  growth  will 
modify  Canadian  society  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  concentration 
and  more  urbanism.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Canada's  population 
in  the  year  2000  will  be  80  per  cent  urban  and  that  half  the  total 
population  wil  be  concentrated  in  nine  giant  metropolitan  centres: 
Montreal  with  5.4  million  people,  Toronto  with  4.5  million,  Vancouver 
with  2  million,  Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  and  Ottawa  with  1  million  each, 
Calgary  and  Hamilton  with  900,000  each,  and  Quebec  City  with 
800,000.8 

However,  these  trends  apply  only  to  the  southern  part  of  Canada 
with  its  provinces  and  large  cities.  What  of  the  Canadian  sub-Arctic 
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and  Arctic  regions?  Here  patterns  of  concentration  and  urbanization 
are  apparent,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  1961  population 
of  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories  was  37, 626, 9  less  than 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  Canada's  total  population.  Its  increase 
of  50  per  cent  since  1951  has  made  it  one  of  Canada’s  areas  of  relatively 
rapid  population  growth.  Even  though  approximately  one-third  of  the 
1961  northern  population  was  Eskimo  and  another  sixth  Indian,  there 
was  a  marked  tendency  for  native  Canadians  of  the  North  as  well  as 
for  the  white  population  to  live  in  relatively  large  communities.  It  was 
found  that  nearly  half  of  all  northern  residents  lived  in  places  with  a 
population  of  over  1500  in  1966. 

These  trends  in  population  concentration  mean  that  the  typical 
Canadian  of  the  future  will  be  an  urban  resident  even  more  so  than  at 
present.  The  image  of  the  Canadian  as  the  farmer  or  isolated  fron¬ 
tiersman  will  come  to  have  less  and  less  relevance  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  main  implication  of  this  trend  is  that  Canada’s  advancement  as  a 
country  in  the  future  must  he  largely  the  product  of  urban  living  in 
terms  of  the  number  and  locations  of  people.  The  problems  and 
culture  of  our  cities  will  be  increasingly  the  problems  and  culture  of 
our  country.  This  does  not  mean  that  farm  and  non-farm  dwellers  in 
rural  areas  will  be  without  their  problems,  but  these  will  no  doubt  be 
somewhat  subordinate  compared  to  their  importance  for  Canada  in 
years  past. 


Table  2:  Total,  Farm  and  Non-Farm  Population,  By  Province,  1961 
(in  thousands)  and  Percentage  Change,  1921-61* 


Provinces 

Total 

population 

Farm 

population 

Non-farm 

population 

1961 

Percentage 

change 

1921-61 

1961 

Percentage 

change 

1921-61 

1961 

Percentage 

change 

1921-61 

Newfoundland 

458 

_ 

17 

_ 

440 

_ 

Prince  Edward  Island 

105 

18 

38 

-38 

67 

139 

Nova  Scotia 

737 

41 

83 

-62 

654 

117 

New  Brunswick 

598 

54 

100 

-48 

498 

157 

Quebec 

5,259 

123 

651 

-17 

4,608 

192 

Ontario 

6,236 

112 

534 

-38 

5,702 

175 

Manitoba 

922 

51 

173 

-33 

749 

113 

Saskatchewan 

925 

22 

307 

-36 

619 

121 

Alberta 

1,332 

126 

290 

-8 

1,042 

284 

British  Columbia 

1,629 

210 

93 

-5 

1,536 

261 

CANADA 

18,201 

107 

2,285 

-30 

15,916 

189 

Taken  from  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  Second  Annual  Review:  Towards  Sustained  and 
Balanced  Economic  Growth,  Ottawa:  Queen's  Printer,  1965,  p.  110.  Data  from  Canada  Census. 
(n.b.  Figures  may  not  add  up  to  Canada  totals  due  to  rounding.) 
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population  movement  -  The  foregoing  description  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Canada's  population  implies  many  different  kinds  of  popula¬ 
tion  movement.  In  order  that  they  may  be  at  the  places  they  want  to 
be  for  their  various  games  of  social  living,  Canadians  have  evolved  six 
major  movement  patterns  which  are  also  helping  to  shape  Canadian 
society.  These  patterns  are  important  for  the  economy,  since,  as  a 
result,  labour  is  shifted  and  re-shifted  to  places  where  it  is  most 
needed.  In  more  subtle  ways  they  tend  to  modify  society  by  reducing 
the  ties  of  family  and  relatives,  of  home  town  and  of  ethnic  groups. 
They  also  weaken  or  confuse  provincial,  regional,  and  national  loyal¬ 
ties  that  were  more  or  less  traditional  in  earlier  years.  These  six 
movement  patterns  are  described  below. 

1.  Migration  in  and  out  of  Canada.  The  usual  aim  of  a  migrant  is  to 
establish  a  more  or  less  permanent  home  in  a  different  country.  The 
kinds  of  people  who  immigrate  to  Canada  and  the  kinds  who  leave 
make  a  difference  in  the  players  available  for  Canadian  social  life.  In 
terms  of  national  backgrounds  the  three  most  important  contributors 
to  Canada  in  the  1960s  have  been  the  British,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Americans.  Of  the  93,151  persons  immigrating  to  Canada  in  1963, 
24,603  were  from  the  British  Isles,  14,427  from  Italy,  and  11,736  from 
the  United  States.10  Nearly  all  immigrants  of  working  age  enter  into 
the  occupational  games  of  the  Canadian  labour  force.  The  trend  over 
the  past  decade  has  been  for  immigrants  to  enter  into  professional 
and  skilled  occupations  in  such  numbers  that  the  total  educational 
quality  of  the  Canadian  labour  force  has  been  raised.  Immigration  has 
been  especially  heavy  in  the  occupations  requiring  university  degrees. 
Bertram  has  found  that  for  the  decade  ending  in  1961  there  were  4.1 
times  as  many  immigrants  to  Canada  with  university  degrees  as  there 
were  emigrants  from  Canada  with  similar  academic  backgrounds.11 
Immigrants  vary  in  their  entry  into  the  other  games  of  social  living. 
For  example,  although  they  constitute  one  of  the  largest  immigrant 
groups  in  Canada  in  recent  years,  few  Americans  become  Canadian 
citizens  compared  to  other  groups  of  immigrants. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  emigration,  and  on  this  the  in¬ 
formation  is  not  complete.  However,  from  U.S.  immigration  records  it 
is  known  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  50,509  persons  from 
Canada  entered  the  United  States  to  take  up  permanent  residence.12 
Of  these,  36,093  were  Canadian  born,  25,007  ( or  approximately  one  half ) 
being  housewives  and  children.  Occupationally,  professional  and  tech¬ 
nical  workers,  numbering  6,398,  were  the  largest  group  of  emigrants, 
followed  by  4,928  clerical  and  kindred  workers,  and  4,184  craftsmen, 
foremen,  and  similar  workers.  These  figures  illustrate  the  number 
and  kinds  of  persons  emigrating  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

The  over-all  trend,  however,  has  been  for  Canada  to  gain  rather  than 
to  lose  by  migration.  Bertram’s  data  for  the  male  labour  force  show 
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that  for  the  decade  ending  in  1961,  Canada  received  359,465  workers 
from  immigration  while  losing  94,810  by  emigration  -  72,061  to  the 
United  States  and  22,749  to  the  United  Kingdom.13  One  question  that 
Canadians  face  for  the  future  is  whether  to  rely,  as  in  recent  years,  on 
immigration  for  highly  trained  manpower,  or  to  develop  and  retain 
more  highly  trained  Canadians. 

2.  T ravel  in  and  out  of  Canada.  This  pattern  has  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  Canadian  living  and  reflects  the  increasing  affluence  of 
Canadians,  Americans,  and  others.  The  pattern  is  illustrated  in  travel 
figures  for  1963.14  In  that  year,  342,000  Canadians  returned  to  this 
country  from  travel  overseas,  while  76,370  non-immigrants  from  over¬ 
seas  visited  Canada.  However,  the  largest  flow  of  people  by  far  was 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Some  10,366,000  American 
travellers  visited  Canada,  remaining  for  an  average  period  of  one  or 
more  nights.  Canadian  travellers  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  the 
United  States  numbered  4,976,500.  In  addition  to  these  long-term 
visitors,  there  were  21.5  million  short-term  visitors  from  the  United 
States  who  entered  and  left  Canada  on  the  same  day,  and  24.5  million 
Canadians  who  entered  and  left  the  United  States  on  the  same  day. 
Travellers,  particularly  those  moving  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  bring  back  new  ideas  of  what  is  up-to-date  and  frequently  their 
legal  quota  of  foreign  goods.  Many  of  the  behaviour  patterns  in  Cana¬ 
dian  society,  particularly  consumer  patterns,  can  be  associated  with 
the  constant  direct  contact  Canadians  have  with  Americans. 

3.  Migration  in  and  out  of  the  provinces.  This  flow,  indicated  in 
Table  2,  is  resulting  in  the  population  concentrations  noted  earlier  in 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia.  Because  of  this 
migration  pattern,  the  Atlantic  provinces,  Saskatchewan,  and  Mani¬ 
toba  are  faced  with  slow  growth-rates  and  the  four  other  provinces 
with  rapid  growth-rates.  Since  persons  who  migrate  often  are  those 
of  working  age  and  better  education,  the  net  effect  of  this  population 
movement  has  been  to  leave  some  provinces  or  parts  of  provinces  with 
an  over-supply  of  dependents,  of  less-educated,  of  under-employed, 
and  of  under-motivated  persons.  This  tendency  is  closely  associated 
with  the  next  pattern  of  population  movement. 

4.  Rural-urban  migration.  The  large-scale  flow  of  persons  from 
farms  to  urban  communities  and  the  smaller-scale  flow  of  urban 
dwellers  to  non-farm  rural  homes  has  greatly  altered  Canadian  society 
in  recent  years  and  continues  to  influence  the  social  life  of  all  Cana¬ 
dians.  The  relative  importance  of  these  two  patterns  of  in-  and  out-flow 
can  be  seen  by  comparing  Canada  in  1931  with  Canada  in  1961.  In 
1931  one  Canadian  in  three  was  a  rural  farm  resident,  one  in  seven  a 
rural  non-farm  resident.  In  1961  only  one  Canadian  in  nine  was  a  rural 
farm  resident,  but  one  in  five  was  a  rural  non-farm  resident.15 

Rural-urban  migration  is  an  important  factor  in  many  of  the 
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games  making  up  Canadian  social  life  today  and  will  continue  to 
be  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  movement  of  rural  population  has 
brought  new,  and  often  occupationally  poorly  trained,  players  to 
many  towns  and  cities,  while  at  the  same  time  so  depleting  rural 
areas  of  people  that  some  communities  have  declined  or  disap¬ 
peared.  Further,  rural-urban  migration  tends  to  be  a  selective  pro¬ 
cess  that  sends  to  urban  communities  a  disproportionate  number 
of  young  adults  -  especially  women  -  of  working  age.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  rural  areas,  compared  with  urban  areas,  tend  to  have  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  number  of  young  dependent  children,  of  young  men 
who  remain  to  work  on  farms  or  in  local  industries  that  usually 
require  unskilled  workers,  and  of  very  old  people.  Although  some 
parts  of  rural  Canada  have  a  high  proportion  of  successful  farmers 
and  economically  independent  persons  who  simply  prefer  to  live  in 
the  country,  other  parts  have  tended  to  collect  families  for  whom 
rural  living  is  a  means  of  survival  in  modern  life  but  not  a  means 
of  success.  For  such  families,  rural  living  may  reflect  a  scarcity  of 
local  employment  opportunities,  kinship  obligations  associated  with 
land  ownership,  or  a  lack  of  the  income,  education,  or  motivation 
needed  to  attempt  a  life  where  opportunities  are  better.  These 
femilies,  which  tend  to  collect  on  marginal  agricultural  land  or  on 
wie  outlying  fringe  areas  of  cities,  constitute  pockets  of  rural 
poverty.  In  the  eastern  provinces,  where  small  farmsteads  have 
been  settled  for  generations,  rural  poverty  is  particularly  acute.  It 
Isroffset  to  a  limited  extent  by  part-time  work  away  from  the  farm 
<ylm  by  emigration  of  young  people  to  cities.  At  the  same  time,  lack 
Xfz  training  among  these  rural  young  people  contributes  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  unemployment  and  poverty  in  the  urban  communities  they 
go  to. 

Our  examination  of  rural-urban  migration  suggests  three  possible 
directions  for  improving  the  games  of  those  involved  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  pattern  of  movement.  The  first  direction  is  helping  those  in 
Canada's  pockets  of  rural  poverty  to  find  a  more  productive  and 
rewarding  social  life.  The  second  is  to  evolve  better  ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  rural  youth  for  their  society,  so  that  those  who  remain  in 
rural  areas  and  those  who  move  to  urban  centres  both  have  the 
kinds  of  motivation,  knowledge,  and  skills  needed  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  sets  of  games  as  rural  or  as  urban  adults.  The  third  direction 
is  that  of  evolving  improved  or  new  games  of  living  which  will  give 
rural  dwellers,  and  particularly  farmers,  a  more  appropriate  and 
meaningful  part  in  local  communities  and  Canadian  society  as  a 
whole.  This  direction  is  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  decline 
of  farming  as  a  way  of  life  in  Canada  and  of  the  farmer  who  has 
been  the  pillar  of  a  traditional  rural  culture  in  both  Quebec  and  the 
Atlantic  provinces,  and  a  member  of  a  distinctive  and  politically 
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powerful  occupational  class  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Rural-urban 
migration  and  attendant  changes  have  produced  something  of  a  void 
in  Canadian  life.  Older  rural  games  are  no  longer  relevant  and  more 
appropriate  ones  are  still  under-developed  or  not  yet  created  for 
effectively  combining  rural  and  urban  Canadians  as  players  on  the 
larger  Canadian  team.16 

5.  Movement  in  and  out  of  cities.  No  small  part  of  the  dynamic 
character  of  Canadian  social  life  at  present  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future  can  be  attributed  to  the  movement  of  people  in  and  out  of 
cities.  There  are  always,  of  course,  arrivals  by  births  and  departures 
through  deaths  that  contribute  to  the  total  in-and-out  movement. 
However,  it  is  the  migration  of  people  in  and  out  which  contributes 
most  to  urban  population  flux  in  Canada.  There  are  constantly  people 
who  move  from  city  to  city,  usually  for  reasons  related  to  their 
work.  There  are  others  who  come  from  rural  areas  and  smaller  com¬ 
munities  to  the  city,  and  a  smaller  number  who  leave  the  city  for 
rural  or  small  town  living.  Recently  Professor  DuWors  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  attempted  to  measure  the 
population  shift  to  and  from  six  cities  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.17 
They  found  that,  during  the  period  from  1946-7  to  1962-3,  for  every 
person  that  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  added  to  its  population,  there 
were  ten  persons  who  came  to  or  left  the  city.  In  Moose  Jaw  the 
greatest  turnover  was  among  unskilled  workers,  and  the  second 
greatest  among  skilled  workers.  In  Regina,  the  capital  city  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  situated  forty  miles  east  of  Moose  Jaw,  for  every  person 
added  to  the  population,  4.5  persons  came  or  left,  although  here 
skilled  and  clerical  workers  provided  the  largest  proportion  of 
people  on  the  move.  In  the  other  cities,  for  every  person  added  to  the 
population  during  this  period,  six  moved  in  or  out  of  Winnipeg,  five 
in  Edmonton,  and  four  in  Calgary.  An  example  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  pattern  of  movement  is  seen  in  Edmonton,  one  of  Canada's 
fastest  growing  cities.  Here  the  population  increased  from  148,000 
to  345,880  during  this  fifteen-year  period,  a  total  gain  of  197,880  per¬ 
sons.  During  this  time,  however,  approximately  989,400  people  came 
to  or  left  Edmonton. 

While  similar  studies  need  to  be  done  of  cities  in  other  parts  of 
Canada,  this  one  provides  insights  that  help  to  understand  our  urban 
communities.  For  instance,  it  tells  us  that  to  say  a  city  has  grown  by 
so  much  over  a  certain  period  of  time  is  only  part  of  the  picture. 
Each  city  has  its  own  distinctive  pattern  of  movement  in  and  out, 
with  some  occupational  groups  doing  more  moving  than  others. 
There  are  at  least  three  implications  to  this  movement  pattern.  In 
the  first  place,  city  governments,  churches,  schools,  housing  agencies, 
etc.,  need  to  plan  not  only  for  projected  future  population  increases, 
but  also  for  the  accompanying  and  much  larger  turnover  in  popula- 
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tion.  Secondly,  urban  individuals  and  their  families,  even  as  rural- 
urban  migrants,  need  portable  skills  for  work  and  for  community 
living,  supplemented  by  portable  assets  of  their  own  and  portable 
access  to  needed  services.  Thirdly,  improved  ways  of  involving  the 
short-term  resident  in  urban  communities  need  to  be  developed. 
This  is  essential  if  urban  communities  are  to  develop  their  total 
human  resources  more  fully. 

6.  Movement  within  local  communities  and  metropolitan  areas. 
The  Canadian  scene  is  changing  on  the  local  level  as  a  result  of  local 
patterns  of  population  movement,  such  as  the  journey  to  work  or 
school,  the  moving  of  families  from  single-family  homes  to  apart¬ 
ments,  from  apartments  to  single  family  homes,  and  from  the  city 
centre  to  the  suburbs  and  from  the  suburbs  to  the  city  centre.  These 
movement  patterns  change  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  community 
as  roads  use  up  recreational  land  or  housing  tracts,  as  public  trans¬ 
portation  systems  become  more  elaborate,  as  high-rise  apartments 
change  the  density  and  characteristics  of  the  population  in  different 
parts  of  a  city,  and  as  cities  are  surrounded  by  well-planned  or 
sprawling  new  residential  subdivisions.  The  amount  of  moving  that 
occurs  within  communities  is  also  related  to  the  process  of  decline 
and  renewal  that  takes  place  as  parts  of  a  city  deteriorate  and  have 
to  be  rebuilt.  No  one  knows  just  how  much  movement  is  involved 
at  the  local  level,  but  it  appears  to  affect  a  large  number  of  family 
units  every  year  since  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  them  change  their 
addresses. 

Another  aspect  of  movement  within  local  communities  and  metro¬ 
politan  areas  is  the  daily  journey  to  work  or  school  and  the  frequent 
journeys  to  shopping  and  service  centres.  The  time  required  for  and 
cost  of  travel  within  the  local  community  or  metropolitan  area  are 
key  factors  in  determining  where  people  live  and  greatly  influence 
not  only  the  growth  of  urban  areas  but  also  the  quality  of  life  possible. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  opinion  in  the  Lower  Vancouver  Mainland 
Planning  District,  poor  bus  services,  inadequate  streets,  unsatis¬ 
factory  street-lighting,  poor  sidewalks,  unsafe  and  long  routes  for 
children  walking  to  school,  and  the  inconveniences  involved  in  get¬ 
ting  to  shops,  medical-dental  facilities,  parks,  and  playgrounds  were 
among  the  most  frequently  mentioned  dissatisfactions  of  living  in 
one  of  Canada's  most  ideal  suburban  settings  as  far  as  climate  and 
natural  beauty  are  concerned.18  These  dissatisfactions  are  repeated 
in  almost  every  Canadian  urban  area,  though  in  some  places  they 
have  been  mitigated  by  improved  community  planning,  better  high¬ 
way  patterns,  and  the  development  of  more  efficient  public  transpor¬ 
tation  systems.  From  surveys  such  as  the  one  above,  and  from  what 
is  known  of  urban  travel  problems  all  over  the  world,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  major  goal  for  Canadian  urban  living  in  the  years 
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ahead  must  be  to  assure  the  safe,  rapid,  inexpensive,  and  pleasant 
movement  of  people  both  in  winter  and  in  summer  within  well- 
designed  communities  and  metropolitan  regions.  Much  the  same 
kind  of  goal  also  applies  to  rural  areas  where  the  journey  to  school 
for  children  has  become  a  major  pattern  of  daily  travel  in  many 
parts  of  Canada. 

All  these  patterns  of  movement  contribute  to  the  changing  Cana¬ 
dian  social  scene  and  to  the  dynamism  of  Canadian  society.  As  has 
been  noted  above,  there  are  many  implications  for  the  future,  but 
one  seems  to  stand  out  in  particular.  The  Canadian  is  under  pres¬ 
sure,  as  never  before,  to  be  a  ‘ negotiable '  person  equipped  with  some 
specific  attributes  that  are  more  or  less  standardized  and  which  help 
him  to  become  a  ' mobile '  person.  These  include  automobile  driving 
skills,  proficiency  in  English  or  French  or  both,  sanitation  and  health 
practices,  basic  etiquette,  consumer  abilities,  and  the  motivation  to 
work.  A  person  equipped  with  such  attributes  is  understandable  and 
predictable  in  many  localities  and  a  variety  of  social  situations.  The 
cultural,  linguistic,  and  religious  traditions  of  different  ethnic  groups, 
and  the  particular  attitudes  toward  work,  the  folk  skills,  and  the 
folk-lore  associated  with  them  over  the  past  century  -  the  celebrated 
‘Canadian  mosaic'  of  cultural  pluralism  -  appear  to  be  quietly  (and 
sometimes  noisily)  eroding  away.  Where  there  are  outbursts  to  retain 
a  pattern  of  life  that  seems  threatened,  the  question  is  often  whether 
the  protesting  groups,  French-speaking  Canadians,  Ukrainians,  In¬ 
dians,  or  others,  are  as  concerned  about  Canadian  culture  as  they 
are  about  gaining  more  power  and  a  higher  status  as  fully  negotiable 
players  in  Canadian  social  games.  The  next  chapter  brings  this  issue 
into  clearer  focus. 
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How  are  players  in  Canadian  social  games  evaluated  and  ranked? 
When  a  young  Peace  River  community  housewife  remarked,  'I  have 
only  two  or  three  more  rounds  of  entertaining,  and  then  my  husband 
and  I  will  be  in  with  the  top  people  of  this  town/  she  was  not  only 
openly  evaluating  and  ranking  townspeople,  but  also  playing  a  game 
common  to  all  parts  of  Canada -the  game  of  status-seeking.  This 
game  has  been,  and  is  being,  conducted  by  so  many  individuals  and 
groups  that  Canadian  society,  in  terms  of  the  inequalities  of  status 
and  power  among  Canadians,  has  been  termed  the  'Vertical  Mosaic'.1 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  every  community 
in  Canada,  including  every  hamlet,  Indian  reserve,  Hutterite  colony, 
town,  and  city,  has  its  own  unique  status  system  with  some  people 
at  the  top,  some  at  the  bottom,  and  others  in  between.  In  smaller 
communities  people  and  families  are  rated  in  terms  of  such  things 
as  wealth,  religion,  language,  style  of  living,  prestige,  ethnicity  or 
race,  occupation,  friendliness,  and  positions  of  community  responsi¬ 
bility.2  In  our  larger  metropolitan  communities  it  is  harder  to  evalu¬ 
ate  people  or  families  as  readily  because  not  so  much  is  known 
about  them.  We  still  use  wealth  as  a  basis  for  judging,  but  usually 
as  it  is  reflected  in  dress,  housing,  or  some  other  outward  symbol. 
The  most  common  criterion  is  occupation,  for  in  most  instances 
occupation  is  closely  related  to  income  or  wealth,  education,  hous¬ 
ing,  style  of  living,  prestige,  and,  not  infrequently,  to  responsibility 
and  power.  The  ways  occupations  are  ranked  vary  little  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  or  from  one  industrial  country  to  an¬ 
other.  Professionals,  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  rank  highest, 
unskilled  workers  lowest.  In  between  are  farmers,  sales  and  clerical 
workers,  skilled  workers,  and  semi-skilled  workers  such  as  truck 
drivers  or  other  machine  operators.  When  people  are  ranked  in 
terms  of  their  responsibility,  education,  training,  or  level  of  skill  in 
the  world  of  work,  the  outcome  for  everyone  is  order,  predictability, 
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and  a  sense  of  security.  Such  differentiation  seems  to  be  useful  and 
necessary,  especially  in  the  complex,  interdependent  societies  that 
are  developing  in  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

However,  there  are  some  kinds  of  evaluating  and  ranking  of 
people  in  Canada  that  cause  frustration  and  disappointment,  and 
that  limit  the  negotiability  of  Canadians  for  many  essential  activi¬ 
ties.  As  a  consequence,  Canada  tends  to  be  a  country  where  unneces¬ 
sary  inequalities  of  people  exist,  a  factor  that  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  quality  and  possibilities  of  our  society.  We  mention  six  kinds 
of  ranking,  some  of  which  seem  to  limit  Canada's  potential  as  a 
society. 

1.  ranking  according  to  ethnicity  -  Porter  has  pointed  out 
that  Canada  was  founded  by  two  'charter'  groups,  the  British  and 
the  French.  The  former  has  been  dominant,  the  latter  subordinate 
in  power  and  influence  throughout  Canada’s  past  century.3  Quebec 
is  currently  in  the  throes  of  a  revolutionary  change  in  which  'special 
status’  is  one  of  the  announced  goals.  In  non-French  Canada,  persons 
who  arrived  as  immigrants  have  been  assigned  an  'entrance  status' 
which  depended  on  how  closely  they  resembled  the  British  'charter' 
group  in  language,  loyalty  to  parliamentary  institutions,  ability  to 
do  farm  work  or  other  useful  work,  and  willingness  to  defend  the 
country  in  time  of  war.  While  this  'entrance  status'  may  have  been 
functional  to  some  degree  in  Canada’s  first  century,  the  question 
may  well  be  asked:  Is  it  of  further  use  in  Canada’s  second  century? 
Also,  one  may  ask  whether  Quebec,  which  in  the  past  was  not  as 
much  involved  in  receiving  immigrants  as  at  present,  is  now  about 
to  assign  an  'entrance  status’  to  the  non-French  who  migrate  to  that 
province. 

At  the  level  of  preference  for  people  as  associates,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  Canadians  feel  closer  to  some  ethnic  persons  than  to 
others.  For  example,  University  of  Alberta  students  and  Edmonton 
high  school  students  say  that  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  per¬ 
sons  of  such  nationalities  as  English,  American,  Scotch,  French 
Canadian,  or  German  as  marriage  partners  or  close  friends.4  How¬ 
ever,  although  they  would  accept  such  persons  as  Indians,  Metis,  or 
Hutterites  as  speaking  or  non-speaking  acquaintances,  they  would 
not  choose  them  for  loved  ones  or  close  friends.  However,  these 
students  were  not  as  extreme  in  their  preferences  as  students  in  a 
northern  Alberta  area,  where  Indian,  Metis,  and  white  students 
showed  a  greater  acceptance  of  one  another,  but  much  less  accept¬ 
ance  of  Hutterites,  Russians,  and  others,  with  whom  they  have  little 
or  no  contact.  The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  unwillingness 
of  Canadians  to  accept  as  close  friends  other  Canadians  of  different 
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ethnic  backgrounds  sets  up  unnecessary  barriers,  particularly  for 
members  of  minority  groups. 

2.  ranking  in  terms  of  education  -  In  1961  the  Canadian  labour 
force  was  ranked  educationally  as  follows:5 


Males 

Females 

Elementary  school  only 

44% 

30% 

Some  high  school 

47% 

62% 

Some  schooling  beyond  high  school 

9% 

8% 

In  the  North  American  league,  Canadians  rank  low  educationally.  In 
1961,  24  per  cent  of  the  male  labour  force  in  Canada  had  four  years 
of  high  school  or  post-high  school  education  compared  with  45  per 
cent  in  the  United  States.  Canada  had  5.6  per  cent  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  university,  compared  to  11.1  per  cent  in  the  United  States.6 
There  are,  in  addition,  great  discrepancies  between  provinces  in 
Canada,  where  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec  have 
the  largest  proportion  of  male  workers  who  have  had  only  elemen¬ 
tary  education.7  The  low  educational  attainments  of  some  Canadians, 
such  as  eastern  Canadian  farmers  and  their  children,  Indians,  Metis, 
and  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  are  presently  the  concern 
of  several  'war  on  poverty'  programmes  in  Canada.8  An  interesting 
recent  development  is  the  charge,  based  on  research  findings,  that 
Canadian  managers  and  executives  are  an  under-educated  group 
when  compared  to  managers  and  executives  in  the  United  States. 

3.  ranking  by  income -The  amount  of  income  that  a  person, 
family,  province,  or  region  has,  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  social  games  they  can  play.  As  a  consequence,  people, 
their  provinces,  and  regions  are  inevitably  judged  and  ranked  ac¬ 
cording  to  income  or  wealth.  Porter  calls  attention  to  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  unattached  Canadians  and  Canadian  families  in  the  lower 
income  levels -21.9  per  cent  with  incomes  below  $2,000  in  1959.9 
Only  11.2  per  cent  had  incomes  over  $8,000,  the  level  at  which  the 
much-idealized  'middle-class’  life  with  its  separate  dwelling,  its 
mother  who  does  not  work  outside  the  home,  and  its  provision  for 
health  services,  education  beyond  high  school,  and  vacations,  could 
begin  to  become  a  reality  for  a  family.  While  there  is  no  question 
that  incomes  have  increased  over  the  past  few  years  for  most  people, 
there  are  still  great  discrepancies  in  the  incomes  of  individual  fami¬ 
lies,  of  occupations,  ethnic  groups,  and  regions.  A  sobering  compari¬ 
son  was  made  of  Canadian  and  American  regional  incomes,  in  which 
the  1963  average  for  U.S.  regions  was  taken  as  100  per  cent.  The 
regional  comparison  is  as  follows:10 
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Canada 

United  States 

Ontario 

83 

Far  West 

118 

British  Columbia 

80 

Mid-East 

116 

Prairies 

71 

New  England 

112 

Quebec 

62 

Great  Lakes 

107 

Atlantic 

47 

Great  Plains 

95 

Rocky  Mountains 

94 

Southwest 

85 

Southeast 

74 

These  income  data  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  raise  questions  about 
the  equality  of  opportunity  in  Canada,  when  so  many  opportunities 
depend  on  access  to  wealth.  A  large  proportion  of  players  in  every 
part  of  Canada,  and  in  some  parts  more  than  in  others,  are  disad¬ 
vantaged  players  in  terms  of  income.  Even  players  in  the  most 
prosperous  parts  of  Canada  are  disadvantaged  in  relation  to  persons 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  condition  is  closely  related 
to  the  ranking  of  players  by  occupations. 

4.  ranking  by  occupation  -  In  the  vast  network  of  occupational 
games  in  which  Canadians  produce  goods  or  provide  services  in 
exchange  for  payment,  there  are  different  ways  of  ranking  people 
and  their  occupations.  Underlying  these  different  ways  of  ranking 
is  the  fundamental  fact  that  work  occupies  a  central  place  in  the 
life  of  most  Canadians.  It  provides  them  as  individuals  with  a  means 
of  subsistence,  a  way  of  regulating  their  activities,  a  supply  of  per¬ 
sons  to  associate  with,  a  source  of  personal  identity  and  meaningful 
experience,  and  a  claim  to  social  standing.11  For  the  country  as  a 
whole,  maintaining  full  employment  and  reducing  unemployment 
are  perennial  national  goals.  A  significant  consequence  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  work  to  the  individual  and  to  society  is  a  low  evaluation  of 
those  who  remain  idle  or  unemployed  when  they  are  not  forced  to 
be  so  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  In  Canadian  society 
the  worker  has  been  and  continues  to  be  ranked  higher  than  the 
non-worker,  except  among  a  few  groups,  which  must  be  considered 
deviant  by  usual  Canadian  standards,  such  as  some  youth  cults  that 
repudiate  work  or  groups  acutely  impoverished  for  such  long  periods 
of  time  that  they  have  learned  to  survive  without  work,  usually  with 
the  aid  of  public  assistance.  Although  notions  about  what  consti¬ 
tutes  work  may  change  in  the  future,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
prospect  of  change  in  the  way  the  worker  and  non-worker  are  ranked. 

However,  as  Canadians  adapt  to  changing  circumstances,  not  all 
work  retains  the  same  strategic  importance.  In  times  of  war,  mili¬ 
tary  and  supporting  occupations  take  on  an  urgency  by  which  they 
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temporarily  out-rank  other  occupations.  In  times  of  peace,  economic 
concerns  and  scientific-technological  developments  predominate  in 
the  changing  importance  of  different  industries  and  the  occupations 
associated  with  them.  Hunters  and  trappers,  at  one  time  among 
Canada’s  most  highly  rated  workers,  are  now  among  the  lowest.  In 
recent  years  major  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  Canadian  industries  in  response  to  the  demands  of  increas¬ 
ing  urbanization  and  industrial  expansion.  One  index  of  these  changes 
is  the  ranking  of  industries  according  to  the  rate  at  which  Canadian 
workers  are  being  allocated  to  them.  Between  1951  and  1961  the 
labour  force  in  service  industries  -  transportation,  communication, 
storage,  utilities,  trade,  finance,  personal  services,  public  administra¬ 
tion,  and  defence  -  increased  by  50  per  cent.  In  the  processing  indus¬ 
tries  of  manufacturing  and  construction,  the  increase  was  only  7 
per  cent.  In  the  extractive  industries,  which  include  agriculture, 
forestry,  fishing,  trapping,  mining,  and  oil,  there  was  a  decline  of 
19  per  cent.12  In  terms  of  their  capacity  to  absorb  numbers  of 
workers,  service  industries  and  their  occupations  rank  higher  than 
processing  industries,  and  these  in  turn  rank  higher  than  extractive 
industries. 

Although  Canadian  occupational  patterns  have  been  changing  in 
terms  of  their  strategic  importance  to  the  economy,  Canadians  appear 
to  be  quite  constant  in  the  way  they  rank  occupations  in  terms  of 
social  standing  or  prestige.  In  1965  Pineo  and  Porter  conducted  a 
nation-wide  survey  of  occupational  prestige  rating  and  included  in  it 
occupations  that  could  be  related  to  a  similar,  but  small-scale  study 
conducted  in  Canada  in  1947  by  Tuckman.13  The  close  agreement  of 
the  two  studies  suggests  little  change  in  the  prestige  ranking  of  occu¬ 
pations  in  the  past  two  decades.  In  the  Pineo  and  Porter  survey,  793 
Canadians  ranked  204  separate  occupations.  When  these  rankings 
were  placed  on  a  0  to  100  scale  so  that  the  relative  prestige  or  social 
standing  of  each  occupation  could  be  compared  with  that  of  another, 
the  two  highest  ranking  occupations  were  provincial  prime  minister, 
with  a  score  of  89.9,  and  physician,  with  a  score  of  87.2.  The  two 
lowest  were  garbage  collector  and  newspaper  peddler,  each  with  a 
score  of  14.8.  When  occupations  were  grouped,  it  was  found  that 
professional  occupations  had  the  highest  mean  score,  72.0,  slightly 
higher  than  the  mean  score  of  70.4  for  proprietors,  managers,  and 
officials  of  large-scale  enterprises.  Semi-professionals,  such  as  airline 
pilots,  social  workers,  and  journalists  were  next  with  an  average 
score  of  57.7,  which  was  considerably  higher  than  the  average  score 
of  48.8  for  small-scale  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials.  There  was 
little  difference  in  the  average  scores  of  clerical  and  sales  occupa¬ 
tions,  38.6,  and  of  skilled  worker  occupations,  38.8.  Farming  occupa¬ 
tions  at  35.0  were  slightly  higher  than  semi-skilled  occupations  at 
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32.9.  Unskilled  were  lowest  with  an  average  score  of  23.5.  English 
and  French  respondents  differed  only  slightly  in  their  ranking  pat¬ 
terns,  a  finding  that  would  indicate  a  widespread  consensus  in  Can¬ 
ada  about  the  prestige  of  different  Canadian  occupations. 

The  above  survey,  as  yet  only  partially  reported,  does  not  answer 
two  important  questions  about  occupational  ranking  in  Canada: 
What  proportion  of  the  Canadian  labour  force  is  found  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  occupations?  What  proportion  of  Canadian  occupations  is  of 
higher  and  of  lower  prestige?  The  studies  of  occupational  ranking 
using  1951  and  1961  census  data,  reported  by  Blishen  in  1958  and 
1967,  suggest  answers  to  these  questions.14  In  his  first  study  Blishen 
found  the  average  income  and  average  education  for  each  of  343 
occupations,  and  then  combined  the  two  averages  so  that  a  standard 
score  for  each  occupation  was  obtained.  The  occupations  were  then 
ranked  from  highest  to  lowest  and  divided  into  seven  levels  or 
classes.  A  comparison  of  Blishen’s  rankings  with  those  of  Pineo  and 
Porter  shows  that  ranking  by  income  and  education  approximates 
very  closely  ranking  by  prestige.  This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  examining  Table  3,  which  summarizes  Blishen’s  1951  findings. 

In  Table  3  it  is  shown  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Canadian 


Table  3:  Occupational  Class  Distribution  of  Canadian  Workers  and 
Occupations* 


Class 

Selected 

sample  occupations 

Range  of 
scores  in 
each  class 

Percentage  of  Percentage  of 
labour  force  all  occupations 
in  each  class  in  each  class 

1 

Judges,  physicians,' 
architects,  dentists 

90.0-73.2 

0.9 

2.9 

2 

Professors,  air  pilots, 
insurance  agents 

72.9-57.0 

10.7 

14.3 

3 

Commercial  travellers, 
railway  conductors, 
stenographers 

56.9-52.0 

6.3 

9.6 

4 

Manufacturing  foremen, 
radio  repairmen,  office 
clerks  (  female) 

51.9-50.5 

7.0 

7.0 

5 

Office  clerks  (male), 
farmers,  firemen, 
meat  canners 

50.4-45.1 

34.2 

32.9 

6 

Stone  masons,  barbers, 
carpenters,  bakers 

45.0-41.8 

19.6 

24.6 

7 

Janitors,  sectionmen, 
trappers,  fishermen 

41.8-32.0 

21.3 

8.7 

100 

100 

*Source:  Bernard  R.  Blishen,  ‘The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational  Class  Scale', 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  XXIV,  No.  4  (Nov.  1958),  pp.  519-31. 
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labour  force  and  the  occupations  they  were  in  were  at  the  Class  5 
level  or  lower.  The  answer  to  the  two  questions  raised  earlier  is  that 
both  the  greatest  proportion  of  Canadian  workers  and  the  greatest 
proportion  of  Canadian  occupations  are  found  in  the  lower  occupa¬ 
tional  levels  in  terms  of  education  and  income,  which,  together, 
approximate  closely  occupational  prestige.  This  observation  suggests 
that  the  common  notion  of  Canada  as  a  'middle-class'  society  may 
not  be  accurate  as  far  as  Canadian  occupational  ranking  is  concerned. 

When  Blishen,  and  later  Pineo  and  Porter,  compared  their  ranking 
of  Canadian  occupations  with  rankings  of  the  prestige  of  occupa¬ 
tions  made  in  other  industrialized  countries  -  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan -they  found  that 
there  was  very  little  difference  among  the  countries.  This  suggests 
that  when  people  rank  occupations  in  industrial  countries  they  rank 
them  in  terms  of  specialized  training  and  amount  of  responsibility 
involved,  for  which  education  and  income  appear  to  be  good  indi¬ 
cators.  However,  when  the  players  in  Canadian  occupational  games 
are  classified  in  terms  of  their  ethnic  origins  as  well  as  occupations, 
it  is  apparent  that  some  ethnic  groups  over-contribute  players  to 
certain  kinds  of  occupations.  Blishen  found  that  the  proportion  of 
British  and  Jewish  workers  in  each  occupational  class  increases  from 
the  lowest  class,  where  it  is  small,  to  the  highest  class,  where  it  is 
large.  The  proportions  of  all  other  ethnic  groups  is  just  the  reverse, 
with  the  greatest  proportions  being  in  the  lowest  classes.  Ninety-six 
per  cent  of  Canada's  native  Indian  and  Eskimo  labour  force  popula¬ 
tion  is  in  the  three  lowest  classes.  This  finding  suggests  that  not  all 
Canadians  have  equal  access  to  higher -ranking  occupations.  It  also 
indicates  that  if  the  status  of  most  ethnic  groups  in  Canadian  society 
is  to  be  raised,  a  greater  proportion  from  each  group  that  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  contributed  to  the  lower  occupational  classes  will  have  to 
be  educated  and  trained  for  entry  into  higher-level  occupations. 

5.  ranking  in  terms  of  power  -  When  a  person  or  group  of  people 
can  do  what  he  or  they  decide  to  do  in  a  given  situation,  even  in  the 
face  of  resistance  from  other  people  or  natural  obstacles,  we  say 
that  this  person  or  group  has  power.  Possession  of  power  -  the 
capacity  to  decide,  to  act,  and  to  control  -  becomes  an  important 
way  of  ranking  people,  their  groups,  and  the  games  they  are  involved 
in.  The  social  inequalities  already  mentioned  -  ethnicity,  education, 
income,  and  occupation  -  are  significant  in  Canadian  society  mainly 
because  they  are  so  closely  associated  with  power.  Since  power  is  a 
complex  phenomenon,  its  nature  needs  to  be  explored  briefly  before 
turning  to  trends  in  social  inequalities  based  on  power. 

As  a  general  term  power  includes  the  capacity  to  exercise  control 
over:  (a)  space,  matter,  and  energy,15  (b)  individuals  or  groups,10 
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and  (c)  oneself.17  The  first  capacity  may  be  thought  of  as  physical 
power,  the  second  as  social  power,  and  the  third  as  'self'  power,  or 
the  power  of  the  individual  as  a  conscious  decision-maker  and  doer. 
At  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  these  three  kinds  of  power  and 
their  close  interconnections  are  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  total 
power  of  a  ball  team.  In  the  first  place,  the  team  that  controls  a 
well-lighted,  well-situated  playing  field  and  has  good  playing  equip¬ 
ment,  good  housing,  and  good  food  for  its  players  would  have  more 
physical  power  than  the  team  with  less  access  to  these  things.  In 
sports  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  physical  powers  of  teams  that 
are  matched  for  play  are  about  the  same.  In  social  life  many  games 
are  conducted  among  people  and  groups  with  great  differences  in 
physical  power -for  example,  the  adult  and  child  members  of  a 
family,  the  isolated  farmer  on  a  sub-marginal  piece  of  land  and  a 
wealthy  farmer  with  good  land  and  the  best  machinery,  a  small 
province  with  little  space  and  few  natural  resources,  such  as  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  a  large  province  with  many  natural  resources, 
such  as  Quebec  or  Ontario.  Differences  in  physical  power  among 
individual  Canadians  and  their  groups,  communities,  provinces,  and 
regions  constitute  an  important  basis  for  the  ranking  of  the  players 
and  groups  of  players  that  make  up  Canadian  society.  Differences  in 
income  or  wealth  in  this  chapter  are  a  convenient  index  of  physical 
power.  These  differences  set  actual  limits  on  social  power  and  fre¬ 
quently  on  'self'  power. 

Social  power,  the  capacity  to  control  others,  is  exercised  in  three 
basic  ways.  The  first  is  through  positions  in  organized  social  .life.  In 
the  case  of  a  team,  the  position  of  coach  carries  with  it  the  right  or 
authority  to  make  decisions  and  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  team  in 
relation  to  other  teams  in  the  community,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
control  much  of  the  behaviour  of  individual  team  members.  The 
team  captain  or  quarterback  makes  decisions  on  behalf  of  the  team 
in  some  situations  and  in  others  simply  carries  out  the  coach's  orders. 
The  individual  team  member  makes  decisions  and  takes  initiative  in 
a  more  limited  way,  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  his  position  of  centre, 
forward,  or  guard.  In  this  team  social  power  is  organized  through 
positions  from  the  top  down;  the  coach's  over-all  power  would  be 
ranked  higher  than  that  of  the  captain  and  the  captain's  higher 
than  that  of  a  player.  Much  of  the  social  power  of  Canadians  is 
organized  on  the  same  basis,  with  power  concentrated  at  the  top 
in  business  and  industry,  government  bureaucracies,  labour  unions, 
churches,  universities,  and  other  large  or  small  organizations.  Such 
gradations  in  power  are  a  part  of  the  Canadian  'Vertical  Mosaic'.  It 
is  usually  assumed  that  people  in  high  positions  also  have  the  most 
social  power  in  modern  society,  so  that  persons  or  groups  in  top 
leadership  positions  are  ranked  high  in  terms  of  power. 
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The  other  two  kinds  of  social  power  present  a  less  straightforward 
way  of  ranking.  The  first  is  unlegitimized  coercion,  which  occurs 
when  some  person  or  group  uses  superior  physical  power,  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  skill  to  secure  control  without  the  assent  of  other  persons 
or  groups  involved.  A  coach,  for  instance,  may  increase  his  power 
by  bullying  members  of  his  team,  or  a  team  may  gain  temporary 
control  through  undetected  but  skilfully  executed  brutality.  Un¬ 
legitimized  coercion  may  result  in  a  capacity  to  control,  which  is 
ranked  highly  by  those  who  exercise  this  kind  of  social  power  but 
not  by  those  who  suffer  from  it.  Not  all  coercion  is  unlegitimized, 
however.  It  may  represent,  to  a  degree,  the  exercise  of  legitimate 
power,  as  in  the  case  of  a  father  spanking  a  child  or  a  work  group 
staging  a  strike.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  the  social  power 
derived  from  coercion  or  duress,  in  addition  to  being  unstable  and 
probably  unpredictable,  would  be  evaluated  differently  by  the 
spanker  and  the  spanked,  by  the  striking  group  and  the  employing 
group,  and  by  the  general  public. 

The  other  kind  of  social  power  is  that  derived  from  voluntary 
influence,  in  which  people  involve  themselves  willingly  with  others 
with  the  intention  of  being  subject  to  the  influence  of  others.  For 
instance,  members  of  a  team  expect  to  obey  any  person  who  is  their 
coach,  but  they  may  develop  such  a  high  or  low  regard  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  coach  that  he  may  influence  a  great  deal  of  their  behaviour 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  official  capacity.  A  coach  who  is  well  liked 
will  probably  rank  higher  in  capacity  to  control  his  team  than  one 
who  is  disliked,  even  if  the  two  men  are  equal  in  other  ways.  A 
'popular'  leader,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  may  wield  great 
influence.  In  Canadian  social  life  much  of  the  behaviour  of  politi¬ 
cians,  advertisers,  entertainment  celebrities,  and  fashion  leaders  can 
be  interpreted  as  attempts  to  increase  or  maintain  their  social  power 
through  voluntary  influence.  Canadians,  in  turn,  are  constantly 
evaluating  persons  and  groups  seeking  to  control  or  influence  them, 
and  in  this  way  are  exercising  power  in  their  own  right,  the  power 
to  give  or  withhold  assent  or  approval.  While  the  power  of  voluntary 
influence  must  be  recognized  as  an  important  way  of  ranking  per¬ 
sons  and  groups  in  Canadian  society,  it  is  more  difficult  to  evaluate 
with  precision  just  who  are  the  most  popular  or  most  highly 
esteemed  persons  or  groups  at  a  given  time.  However,  in  present-day 
Canada  the  mass  media  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the 
exercise  of  power  through  voluntary  influence,  as  will  be  described 
in  Chapter  Six.  For  this  reason  the  ranking  of  influential  persons  or 
groups  frequently  depends  upon  who  has  access  to  the  mass  media 
and  who  can  best  project  his  personality  or  group  image  in  a  con¬ 
vincing  or  appealing  way. 
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Social  power,  whether  vertically  organized,  unlegitimized  coercion, 
or  voluntary  influence,  is  always  limited  functionally  by  what  we 
have  termed  'self'  power,  that  is,  the  power  residual  in  individuals 
as  decision-makers  and  action-initiators.  The  power  of  the  coach 
referred  to  above  depends  in  part  on  how  he  perceives  himself  as  a 
coach,  his  knowledge  of  what  others  expect,  his  perception  of  the 
possibilities  in  different  situations,  and  his  own  determination,  per¬ 
sistence,  and  willingness.  Thus,  what  the  coach  can  do  is  a  synthesis 
of  physical  power,  social  power,  and  self  power.  Similarly,  each  of 
his  team  members  possesses  a  self  power,  which  the  coach  tries  to 
enhance  through  knowledge,  training,  and  other  means,  but  which 
can  always  be  used  to  veto  the  power  of  the  coach.  A  player  may 
decide  not  to  learn,  not  to  train,  or  not  to  play.  Such  a  player, 
through  the  exercise  of  self  power,  can  enhance  or  weaken  the 
power  of  the  team,  and  will  be  ranked  accordingly  by  his  team¬ 
mates  as  an  asset  or  liability  to  them.  Since  self  power  operates  to 
a  certain  degree  independently  of  organizations,  it  provides  a  hori¬ 
zontal,  in  contrast  to  a  vertical,  dimension  of  social  power  in  modern 
society.  The  development  of  universal  suffrage  in  political  democracy 
is  recognition  of  the  importance  of  self  power  in  society,  while  the 
private  ballot  is  a  mechanism  invented  for  its  expression.  The  con¬ 
sumer,  in  today's  market  economy,  distributes  power  horizontally 
by  his  individual  decision-making  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services.  This  is  also  an  example  of  the  operation  of  self  power  in 
Canadian  society,  especially  when  the  consumer  decisions  are 
rationally  made. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  survey  of  power  as  a  social  phenomenon 
and  as  a  way  of  ranking  players,  groups,  and  games  in  society,  let 
us  now  consider  the  resultant  trends  in  power  and  social  inequalities. 
The  ranking  of  social  games  in  Canada  should  be  considered  first. 
Here  the  trend  is  the  continuing  dominance  of  the  great  complex  of 
games  that  make  up  the  economy.  The  tendency  for  top  leaders  in 
these  games,  the  economic  elite,  is  not  only  to  have  power  within 
economic  corporations,  but  also  to  share  power  in  many  other  kinds 
of  organizations,  including  politics,  government,  religion,  and  higher 
education.  Economic  leaders  frequently  extend  their  power  through 
the  honorary  or  elected  offices  they  acquire,  through  the_financial 
support  of  other  institutions  and  agencies,  or  through  other  means.18 

^ A  complementary'  trend  is  the  growing  importance  of  the  sets  of 
games  that  make  up  the  political  and  governmental  sphere  of  Cana¬ 
dian  life.  The  federal  government,  for  example,  has  become  a  major 
employer  of  Canadian  workers  of  all  kinds,  until  in  1961  approxi¬ 
mately  one  worker  in  every  twelve  was  in  the  federal  civil  service 
or  some  federally  sponsored  agency  or  corporation.  The  sets  of 
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games  and  the  players  associated  with  education,  religion,  com¬ 
munication,  and  organized  labour  tend  to  rank  lower  in  power  since 
they  frequently  depend  on  the  economy  and  government  for  physical 
power  in  the  form  of  finance  and  facilities.  They  also  depend  on 
government  for  regulation  and  legal  status.  Furthermore,  education, 
religion,  communication,  and  labour  tend  to  be  concerned  with  the 
internal  operations  of  Canadian  society,  with  supplying,  motivating, 
informing,  entertaining,  or  redressing  imbalances  in  power,  and 
thereby  providing  support  for  the  economy  and  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  economic  and  government  games,  particularly  the 
former,  extend  deeply  into  the  international  field  and  hence  take  on 
an  urgency  and  importance  that  confer  still  further  power  upon 
their  players. 

The  second  trend  is  the  increasing  involvement  of  Canadians  in 
organizations  that  have  a  vertical  power  dimension,  extending  from 
top  leadership  to  the  lowest  level  of  worker,  employee,  student,  or 
rank-and-file  member.  A  corresponding  trend  is  the  apparent  dimi¬ 
nution  of  effective  power  along  a  horizontal  dimension  as  Canadians 
struggle  to  express  'self'  power  in  organizational  settings.  One  index 
of  the  increasing  involvement  of  Canadians  in  organizations  is  the 
changing  proportion  of  the  labour  force  classified  as  self-employed 
compared  to  wage-earners  or  salaried  workers.  Between  1941  and 
1961,  the  proportion  of  male  Canadian  labour  force  listed  as  self- 
employed  dropped  from  29  to  18  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of 
persons  working  for  wages  or  salaries  increased  from  63  to  80  per 
cent.  The  labour  movement,  which  had  as  a  major  goal  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  more  power  for  the  common  man,  has  itself  become  highly 
organized,  with  power  concentrated  in  top  leadership. 

This  trend  toward  greater  involvement  in  organizations  has  at 
least  two  important  implications.  First,  for  most  Canadians,  thewuy_ 
to  increase  one’s  physical,  social,  and  personal  power  is  through „ 
organizations  -  by  moving  up  in  an  organization  and  by  enjoying  the 
rewards  of  successful  organizations  whether  one  moves  up  or  not. 
Second,  in  order  to  be  adaptable  and  healthy,  organizations  of  all 
kinds  need  to  pay  attention  to  the  development  of  ' self  power  at  all 
levels  of  positions,  from  top  leadership  to  rank-and-file  membership. 
This  is  to  offset  or  counterbalance  the  tendency  in  most  organiza¬ 
tions  to  concentrate  social  power  in  top  positions  of  authority, 
backed  up  or  enhanced  by  voluntary  influence  and  sometimes 
coercion.  The  application  of  the  community-development  approach 
to  Canadian  poverty  areas  that  contain  'disadvantaged'  rural,  urban, 
or  ethnic  groups  is  an  attempt  to  increase  the  self  power  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  thereby  effecting  a  better  horizontal  and  vertical  distribution 
of  power.  This  occurs  when  'disadvantaged'  people  become  able  to 
direct  themselves  and  to  depend  in  a  less  subservient  way  on  others. 
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The  community-development  approach,  by  other  names,  has  applica¬ 
tions  at  all  levels  of  organization.19 

The  third  trend  is  the  persistence  in  most  large  Canadian  organi¬ 
zations  of  a  power  elite  which  does  not  reflect  equal  opportunities  of 
top  leader  shijYfor  all  Canadians.20  In  his  carefully  documented  study 
of  persons  holding  the  highest  positions  in  the  Canadian  economy, 
organized  labour,  politics,  the  federal  bureaucracy,  the  mass  media, 
higher  learning,  and  the  major  churches,  Porter  found  that  the 
‘charter  groups',  particularly  the  British,  supply  a  disproportionate 
share  of  Canada's  top  leaders.  He  showed  that  those  recruited  for  top 
leadership  from  universities  over-represented  the  sons  of  persons  in 
Blishen's  top  occupational  classes.  Also,  he  demonstrated  that  family, 
religion,  and  ethnic  affiliation  affected  one's  chances  of  arriving  at 
the  top.  In  the  past,  Canada  has  relied  heavily  upon,  and  derived 
certain  advantages  from,  the  'Establishment'  of  top  leaders.  How¬ 
ever,  the  question  for  the  future  is  whether  Canada  should  continue 
to  recruit  top  leaders  from  such  a  limited  social  base.  To  become 
more  democratic,  Canada  needs  to  recruit  top  leaders  from  the 
whole  range  of  her  population. 

A  fourth  trend  is  the^  ambiguous  and  transitional  power  of  youth 
in  Canadian  society.  Youth  has  shared  in  the  generally  increased 
physical  power  of  Canadians,  as  indicated  by  greater  affluence  and 
access  to  material  goods  such  as  cars.  At  the  same  time,  youth  has 
become  increasingly  involved  at  lower  levels  of  vertically  organized 
power'  both  in  organizations  of  education  and  of  work.  But  while 
tKe~5Tudent  or  youthful  worker  ranks  low  in  the  power  positions  of 
organizations,  his  power  as  a  decision-maker  and  action-initiator  has 
been  augmented  in  other  dimensions,  such  as  that  of  consumership. 
This  accretion  of  power,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  'youth 
market',  has  been  recognized  by  commercial  agencies  for  whom  the 
youthful  spender  has  become  a  prime  advertising  target.  Meanwhile, 
the  'self'  power  of  youth  has  been  increasingly  recognized  as  a 
disadvantage  to  the  larger  society  when  it  leads  to  aggressive  delin¬ 
quency  or  an  excessive  number  of  drop-outs  from  the  main  stream 
of  social  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  using  youth  self 
power  more  effectively  in  the  larger  society  is  being  explored  through 
lowering  the  voting  age  and  the  development  of  youth  action  groups 
of  various  kinds.  The  greater  development  and  more  creative  use  of 
the  physical,  social,  and  self  powers  of  Canadian  youth  as  indivi¬ 
duals  and  as  members  of  groups  is  a  challenge  facing  both  young 
people  and  adults  as  Canada  moves  into  the  future.  Finding  better 
ways  to  involve  youth  in  organizations  with  vertically  organized 
power  is  a  major  problem  for  Canadian  institutions,  as  the  next 
chapter  will  show  further.  This  is  a  problem  affecting  Canadians  of 
all  ages,  but  is  especially  acute  for  Canada's  youth.21 
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6.  ranking  in  terms  of  social  class -Of  all  the  ways  of  rank¬ 
ing  persons  or  groups  in  Canada,  that  of  social  class  is  probably  the 
most  ambiguous  and  controversial.  'Social  class'  is  a  term  loaded 
with  conflicting  values,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  Marxian 
emphasis  on  the  inevitability  of  class  conflict,  but  mainly  because  of 
the  Western  democratic  tradition  of  the  basic  equality  of  all  men. 
We  shall  illustrate  different  ways  in  which  social  class  is  used  to 
evaluate  and  rank  players  and  their  games  in  Canada,  and  indicate  a 
few  of  the  implications  arising  from  social-class  ranking. 

First  we  shall  consider  the  way  Canadians  rank  themselves  subjec¬ 
tively  in  their  communities,  especially  the  way  they  see  their  total 
social  position.  When  123  western  Canadian  university  freshmen 
were  asked  to  state  their  family’s  relative  social  position  in  their 
local  communities,  students  from  farms,  hamlets,  villages,  and  towns 
had  little  difficulty  placing  their  families.22  About  one-third  said  they 
were  'top  people’  or  ‘upper  class'.  The  remainder  said  they  were 
'average  people'  or  ‘middle  class'.  Students  from  cities  of  over 
100,000  in  population  were  not  so  sure  of  their  family's  positions. 
Two-thirds  said  they  were  'middle  class’  while  nearly  one-third  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  give  a  definite  answer.  Only  one  person  from 
the  cities  claimed  to  be  ‘upper  class'.  There  was  no  indication  that 
these  students  were  ranking  their  families  according  to  a  set  of 
standardized  concepts  of  social  class  with  which  each  was  familiar. 
Instead,  not  only  did  the  terms  used  in  ranking  vary  considerably, 
but  also  an  eighth  of  the  students  claimed  that  social  classes  did  not 
exist  in  their  communities  or  asserted  that  the  term  'social  class' 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

In  another  instance,  a  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to  find  the 
way  inhabitants  of  one  small  western  Canadian  community  ranked 
themselves,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  total  community-status 
system.23  It  soon  became  clear  that  while  most  people  agreed  there 
were  some  community  residents  at  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom 
levels,  the  only  kinds  whose  ranks  were  clear  and  agreed  upon  by 
all  were  the  'high  class'  people  at  the  very  top  and  the  Tow  class' 
people  at  the  very  bottom.  (Occupationally,  the  'high  class'  people 
were  in  occupations  ranging  from  Blishen's  Class  6  to  Class  2.  [See 
Table  3].)  Further,  it  was  found  that  the  men  and  the  women  of  the 
community  did  not  have  the  same  ways  of  classifying  people  and 
that  young  people  saw  the  social  ranking  of  people  in  a  much 
simpler  fashion  than  older  people.  Persons  of  native  Indian  ancestry 
had  their  own  way  of  ranking  people,  though  they  were  also  able  to 
rank  white  community  residents  in  approximately  the  same  manner 
in  which  white  residents  ranked  themselves.  It  was  evident  that  the 
local  people  had  a  relatively  complex  way  of  ranking  one  another. 
They  had  their  own  system  of  status-ranking  which,  although  it 
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might  be  represented  in  some  simplified,  abstract  fashion  by  a  re¬ 
searcher  as  ‘social  class',  would  not  describe  the  way  they  ranked 
themselves  in  their  games  of  social  living. 

To  these  western  Canadian  experiences  with  subjective  ranking  in 
terms  of  total  social  position  in  communities,  we  add  the  reported 
experience  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Bicultur- 
alism  during  their  Quebec  hearings  in  1964.  The  Commission  writes:24 

We  also  witnessed  a  peculiar  phenomenon.  Nearly  all  of  those  who 
talked  with  us,  whether  students,  journalists,  or  technicians,  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  French  Canadian  community  or  'nation'.  Very 
seldom  was  there  any  mention  in  our  presence  of  social  classes,  still 
less  of  class  conflict  among  French  Canadians.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind 
is  surprising  among  persons  who  otherwise  showed  such  divergent 
convictions.  It  was  as  though  the  entire  community  were  regarded  as 
a  single  social  class  which  was  pictured,  according  to  the  speaker, 
either  as  a  militant  middle  class  or  an  exploited  proletariat.  Sometimes 
this  identification  was  even  made  explicitly:  for  example,  when  it  was 
stated  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  French  Canadian  community  finds 
itself  in  the  position  of  a  proletariate  in  relation  to  the  English-speaking 
minority. 

Since  workers  and  farmers  did  not  present  their  views  directly  to 
the  Royal  Commission,  the  above  assessment  refers  primarily  to  the 
views  of  persons  in  the  'main  stream'  of  Quebec  life.  Nevertheless, 
the  apparent  absence  of  social  class  as  a  way  of  describing  the 
internal  structure  of  Quebec  is  noteworthy. 

The  above  illustrations  suggest  that,  for  many  Canadians,  con¬ 
scious  ranking  of  people  by  social  class  is  either  non-existent  or  is 
avoided  because  of  one's  values.  There  is  also  the  suggestion  that 
over-all  ranking  of  persons  is  an  easier  process  in  smaller  rather 
than  in  larger  communities  and  that  different  sizes  and  kinds  of 
communities  have  different  community-status  systems.  The  two 
terms  'militant  middle  class'  and  'proletariat'  (or  working  class) 
used  in  the  quoted  paragraph  suggest  ranking  according  to  power 
rather  than  in  terms  of  social  class  in  and  of  itself  as  a  separate 
phenomenon.  Further  studies  are  needed  to  learn  the  extent  to  which 
social-class  ranking  is  actually  done  by  Canadians  of  different  ethnic 
backgrounds,  levels  of  income,  education,  occupation,  and  power. 

Yet  there  are  Canadians  who  explicitly  use  social-class  ranking  for 
their  particular  purposes.  These  include  social  scientists,  educators, 
social  workers,  advertisers,  agitators,  reformers,  and  possibly  others. 
For  such  persons  and  their  groups,  ranking  Canadians  by  social  class 
is  something  of  an  occupational  or  political  game,  played  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  skill  and  understanding,  and  usually  with  a  set  of 
notions  about  social  class  derived  from  studies  of  European  and 
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American  society.  Since  there  are  many  similarities  between  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  a  knowledge  of  class 
structure  in  these  and  other  industrializing  countries  provides  im¬ 
portant  suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  expected  in  Canada,  but  not 
an  actual  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  social  classes  in  this 
country.  We  cite  two  recently  reported  examples  of  attempts  to  rank 
Canadians  by  social  class. 

The  first  is  reported  from  a  speech  delivered  by  a  Canadian 
anthropologist,  employed  as  a  research  analyst  at  an  American  uni¬ 
versity,  to  an  association  of  Canadian  advertisers.25  Here  the  goal 
was  apparently  to  make  a  speech  that  would  be  helpful  to  listeners 
interested  in  the  market.  In  a  style  that  approximates  very  closely 
the  work  of  certain  American  sociologists  and  anthropologists,  3  per 
cent  of  Canadians  were  reported  as  upper  class,  70  per  cent  as 
middle  class,  and  27  per  cent  as  lower  class.  The  upper  class  are 
described  as  consuming  relatively  few  goods,  possessing  money  in 
the  family  for  several  generations,  living  in  large  houses  decorated 
with  ancestral  portraits,  and  being  oriented  to  the  past.  The  middle 
class  is  divided  into  an  upper  layer  of  professionals  and  executives 
with  'college'  education  and  a  lower  layer  of  semi-skilled,  skilled, 
and  clerical  workers  without  higher  education.  The  upper-middle 
layer  is  said  to  set  consumer  taste,  make  high  salaries,  and  buy 
freely  items  that  add  to  their  prestige.  The  lower-middle  layer  is 
described  as  more  cautious  spenders  who  want  quality  for  their 
money  and  who  change  fashions  slowly.  Both  middle  groups  are 
future-oriented.  In  contrast,  the  lower  class  is  depicted  as  oriented 
to  the  present,  making  few  future  plans  and  spending  money  as  it  is 
made.  Lower-class  persons  work  at  low-ranking  occupations,  are 
relatively  uneducated,  and  are  frequently  unemployed. 

This  is  a  simple  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  plausible  view  of  Cana¬ 
dian  social  classes.  While  it  is  probably  of  some  use  in  creating  or 
sustaining  popular  images  of  Canadians,  it  has  many  limitations.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  newer  parts  of 
Canada  do  not  have  the  type  of  upper  class  described.26  Second,  the 
limited  research  emerging  on  Canadian  social  classes  shows  that  the 
middle  or  majority  class  is  a  very  complex  part  of  society,  in  which 
there  are  differing  time  orientations,  standards  of  consumption,  and 
social  values  27  There  is  no  indication  in  this  portrayal  of  social  class 
that  the  large  middle  layer  is  in  any  way  connected  with  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  vertical  organization  of  power  within  them,  which 
provide  a  most  important  key  to  understanding  the  way  Canadians 
are  ranked  and  why  they  behave  as  they  do.  Third,  characteristics 
attributed  to  the  lower  class  are  known  to  be  dispersed  among  a 
wide  range  of  Canadians,  even  among  the  so-called  middle  class. 
Fourth,  attempts  to  quantify  Canadians  using  such  rough  categories 
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as  social  classes  are  crude  approximations  at  best  and  tend  to  convey 
a  notion  of  precision  that  the  research  procedures  used  do  not 
justify.  Finally,  the  social-class  ranking  portrayed  in  this  example 
tends  to  represent  a  static  picture  of  the  way  Canadians  are  ranked, 
when  in  fact  the  ways  Canadians  are  ranking  themselves  as  they 
expand  cities,  bring  in  new  occupations,  develop  new  organizations, 
and  change  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  power,  are  anything  but 
static.  The  social-class  model  used  in  this  report  is  based  on  research 
done  fifteen  to  thirty  years  ago  in  the  United  States.  This  model 
itself  has  been  under  severe  criticism  in  recent  years  for  not  repre¬ 
senting  accurately  social  class  in  that  country.28 

The  second  example  of  an  attempt  to  rank  Canadians  by  social 
class  is  Porter's  study,  which,  incidentally,  provided  the  model  and 
much  of  the  data  for  the  present  chapter.  Porter's  over-all  goal  is 
the  strengthening  and  improvement  of  political  democracy  in  Can¬ 
ada.  His  goal  as  a  social  scientist  is  to  see  how  the  popular  image  of 
Canada  as  a  country  of  middle-level  classlessness  and  of  wide-spread 
participation  in  selecting  social  goals  through  universal  suffrage 
compares  with  the  real  situation  as  disclosed  by  objective  re¬ 
search.29  To  facilitate  analysis  and  to  describe  findings,  the  term 
'class'  is  used  to  represent  an  'artificial  statistical  group',  with  no 
'life'  or  'coherence'  of  its  own.  Thus,  persons  of  different  incomes, 
education,  and  occupations  are  ranked  and  divided  into  'classes’,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  was  done  in  Table  3.  These  are  classes  based 
on  objective  measures  of  annual  income,  years  of  schooling,  and 
occupation.  In  addition,  Porter  describes  the  way  immigrants  and 
ethnic  persons  in  Canada  are  ranked,  and  relates  this  to  class 
criteria.  All  these  ways  of  ranking  Canadians  constitute,  for  Porter, 
Canada's  social-class  structure.  These  real  'class’  differences  (here 
they  are  simply  called  social  inequalities)  greatly  affect  the  life 
chances  of  individual  Canadians,  including  their  chances  'of  reaching 
the  higher  levels  of  political,  economic,  and  other  forms  of  power'. 
In  this  way,  'class  barriers’  (social  inequalities)  'act  to  prevent  the 
full  use  of  Canada’s  human  resources  in  an  age  when  high  levels  of 
skill  are  essential  to  future  development'.30 

What  are  the  implications  of  ranking  Canadians  by  social  class? 
To  the  extent  to  which  such  ranking  is  done  in  the  manner  attempted 
by  Porter,  with  an  explicit  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  'class' 
for  analytical  purposes,  Canadians  stand  to  gain  considerable  insight 
into  the  realities  of  their  own  society,  which  they  have  not  hereto¬ 
fore  had.  On  the  other  hand,  when  'class'  is  used  carelessly  or 
maliciously  and  without  a  clear  statement  of  what  is  intended,  it 
becomes  just  another  way  of  masking  the  realities  of  Canada’s  social 
life  or  of  name-calling,  thereby  furthering  the  purposes  of  those  for 
whom  this  is  an  advantage  in  their  social  games.  Often  the  word 
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'class’  becomes  a  slogan  word,  as  exemplified  in  the  notions  that  the 
'lower  class'  should  be  helped  and  the  ‘middle  class’  criticized  or 
defended.  In  a  basic  sense,  Canadians  appear  to  need,  now  and  for 
the  future,  better  ways  of  detecting,  describing,  and  evaluating  the 
social  inequalities  that  exist  among  them.  Only  when  these  are 
attained  can  the  social  inequalities  that  stand  in  the  way  of  fully 
developing  the  physical,  social,  and  self  powers  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Canadians  be  removed  or  modified. 
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The  traditionally  patterned  games  of  family  living,  education,  and 
religion,  and  the  changing  games  of  voluntary  associations  will  now 
be  briefly  examined.  Canadians  at  present  depend  very  heavily  on 
their  traditional  institutions,  yet  each  of  these  institutions  is  subjected 
to  severe  strain  and  is  undergoing  many  changes.  One  of  the  adaptive 
mechanisms  of  our  society  is  the  voluntary  association  through  which 
people  with  common  interests  or  problems  attempt  to  fill  needs  not 
completely  met  by  major  institutionalized  patterns  of  families, 
schools,  churches,  government,  and  economic  agencies. 

family -There  are  many  varieties  of  families  in  Canada.  Despite 
variations,  families  are  generally  expected  to  provide  Canadians  with 
an  enduring  primary  group,  a  way  of  organizing  inheritance,  estates, 
and  other  property  relations,  a  way  of  channeling  and  assigning 
responsibility  for  sexual  behaviour,  and,  finally,  a  way  of  equipping 
Canadian  children  with  their  basic  'selves’  and  personality  attributes, 
and  launching  them  as  young  independent  adults  into  Canadian 
society.  This  important  institution  is  undergoing  change  and  ex¬ 
periencing  considerable  strain.  Only  a  few  indexes  of  family  change 
are  listed  here: 

1.  Age  at  marriage.1  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  young  married 
people  among  Canada's  married  population  than  ever  before.  If 
present  trends  continue,  this  proportion  will  increase.  In  1940  males 
were  on  the  average  28  years  old  at  marriage,  females  24.5  years  old. 
In  1962  the  ages  were  25.6  for  males,  22.8  for  females.  The  average  age 
in  the  United  States  is  approximately  three  years  younger  for  both 
males  and  females. 

2.  Family  size.  The  most  marked  change  in  family  size  is  the  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  families  with  four  or  more  children. 
Despite  religious,  ethnic,  and  rural  differences  which  have  been 
important  factors  related  to  family  size  in  the  past,  the  present  trend 
is  toward  families  of  two  to  four  children.  There  is  evidence  to 
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indicate  that  the  important  motive  for  regulating  family  size  in 
Canada  is  adaptation  to  the  urban  environment. 

3.  Role  of  working  married  women.2  The  traditional  role  of  the 
married  woman  in  Canada  has  been  that  of  wife  and  homemaker. 
In  1941,  as  Canada  entered  upon  its  present  industrial  phase,  one 
married  woman  in  twenty  combined  her  position  of  wife  with  that 
of  paid  worker  in  the  economy.  Since  then  the  proportion  of  married 
women  with  these  dual  roles  in  the  home  and  in  the  economy  has 
increased  to  one  in  five.  This  proportion  is  still  smaller  than  in 
England,  where  one  married  woman  in  four  is  employed,  or  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  ratio  is  one  in  three. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  employed  married  Canadian  women  has 
occurred  in  the  35-  to  54-year  age  group.  The  most  widespread 
motive  for  employment  outside  the  home  is  to  supplement  low 
incomes  of  husbands.  One  study  showed  that  86  per  cent  of  working 
wives  were  married  to  husbands  making  less  than  $5,000  per  year. 
However,  with  more  couples  completing  their  families  by  the  age 
of  30,  their  last  child  will  be  married  while  they  are  in  their  early 
fifties.  This  trend  will  release  more  women  for  work  outside  the 
home,  as  well  as  create  new  needs  in  housing,  recreation,  and  other 
fields  as  wives  and  mothers  take  on  outside  roles  in  the  economy. 

4.  Family  solidarity  and  stability.  The  family  as  a  united,  stable, 
primary  group  is  experiencing  challenges  and  strains  of  a  different 
nature  than  those  of  earlier  generations.  Home  life  has  in  many  ways 
been  atomized  as  the  family  members  are  pulled  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  for  work,  education  and  recreation,  while  the  limited  remaining 
time  for  social  interaction  within  the  home  is  to  a  large  extent 
usurped  by  the  demands  of  homework,  television  watching,  or  the 
elaborate  female  (and  now,  male)  beautification  rituals  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  appearing  outside  the  home.  The  formulation  of  family  goals 
with  genuine  meaning  to  all  family  members  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult.  One  index  of  modern  family  strain  and  resulting 
instability  is  the  number  of  marriages  dissolved  through  divorce  and 
separation.  There  is  no  measure  of  separations  or  desertions  in 
Canada  and  divorce  statistics  are  to  a  large  extent  a  reflection  of 
the  legal  barriers  to  divorce  rather  than  an  accurate  measure  of 
marriage  and  family  instability.  Nevertheless,  the  Canadian  divorce 
rate  is  climbing.  Between  1950  and  1964,  the  rates  rose  from  30  to 
45  divorces  per  100,000  population.  While  Newfoundland  and  Quebec 
(where  only  Ottawa  can  grant  divorces)  had  the  lowest  rates  in  1964, 
1.7  and  15.0  respectively,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and 
Ontario  had  rates  ranging  from  33  to  53  per  100,000.  The  highest 
rates  were  in  western  Canada,  with  97  for  Alberta,  92  for  British 
Columbia,  and  150  for  the  Yukon.3  It  is  generally  assumed  that  family 
instability  and  dissolution  are  the  consequences  of  increasing  mobil- 
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ity,  alternative  roles  for  women  other  than  as  housewives  and 
mothers,  increased  affluence  for  financing  divorces,  and  a  change  in 
values  which  emphasizes  an  individualized  search  for  happiness 
rather  than  family  cohesion  and  solidarity. 

5.  Parenthood.  Traditionally,  Canadian  society  has  developed  very 
specific  rules  governing  the  game  of  parenthood.  Canadian  parents 
have  been  and  are  expected  to  be  legally  and  lawfully  wedded.  Most 
of  our  families  are  created  according  to  these  rules  and  nearly  all 
our  institutions  assume  that  children  will  have  responsible  fathers 
and  mothers.  This  set  of  rules  introduces  a  high  order  of  predicta¬ 
bility  in  social  relations  of  all  kinds  and  contributes  substantially  to 
the  personality  patterns  of  Canadians  as  well  as  to  social  equilibrium 
generally. 

However,  not  all  Canadians  choose  to  follow  these  rules,  and  the 
proportion  who  choose  not  to  follow  them  is  increasing.  Illegitimate 
births,  as  a  percentage  of  all  births  in  Canada,  increased  from  3.9 
per  cent  in  1950  to  5.9  per  cent  in  1964.4  A  pattern  of  increasing 
illegitimacy  is  becoming  common  to  all  of  Canada,  although  there  is 
considerable  regional  variation  as  Table  4  shows. 

Both  regional  patterns  and  the  general  trend  appear  to  involve 
these  elements: 

(a)  The  persistence  of  common-law  marriage  in  Canadian  society, 
in  which  the  woman  is  usually  over  twenty  and  bears  more  than  one 
child.  In  Alberta,  for  instance,  41  per  cent  of  the  3,252  children  born 


Table  4:  Illegitimate  Live  Births  as  a  Percentage  of  Total  Live  Births  in 
Canada,  1950  and  1964* 


Rate  of  illegitimacy 

Region 

Province 

1950 

1964 

Atlantic  Provinces 

Newfoundland 

3.5 

5.1 

Prince  Edward  Island 

5.7 

4.2 

Nova  Scotia 

6.9 

8.1 

New  Brunswick 

4.2 

5.8 

Quebec 

3.1 

4.1 

Ontario 

3.5 

4.7 

Prairie  Provinces 

Manitoba 

4.0 

8.5 

Saskatchewan 

4.2 

7.4 

Alberta 

4.6 

8.3 

British  Columbia 

5.9 

9.5 

The  North 

Yukon 

12.7 

17.5 

Northwest  Territories 

7.2 

12.7 

Canada  as  a  Whole 

3.9 

5.9 

*Source:  Dominion 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Health  and 

Welfare  Division, 

Vital  Statistics, 

1964 :  July  1,  1966,  p.  77,  Table  B-8. 
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to  unwed  mothers  in  1965  were  born  to  women  over  twenty  whose 
marriages  were  classified  as  common  law.5 

(b)  The  high  rate  of  illegitimacy  among  native  Canadians.  The 
pattern  here  reflects  a  mixture  of  factors,  including  the  permissive¬ 
ness  of  traditional  native  culture,  the  instability  of  households,  acute 
poverty  in  which  bearing  children  and  obtaining  family  allowance 
and  welfare  become  a  means  of  livelihood,  recreational  patterns  that 
involve  sex  relations,  and  personal  and  community  disorganization.6 
Part  of  the  higher  illegitimacy  rates  in  western  and  northern  Canada 
can  be  attributed  to  illegitimacy  among  native  Canadians. 

(c)  An  increasing  tendency  for  young  Canadian  girls  to  become 
unwed  mothers.  In  Alberta,  for  example,  48  per  cent  of  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  born  in  1965  were  to  mothers  of  twenty  years  of  age 
or  less.7 

The  above  three  factors  help  to  explain  the  trend  toward  increas¬ 
ing  illegitimacy  in  Canadian  society.  The  trend,  however,  indicates  a 
problem  of  increasing  seriousness,  that  of  providing  for  children  of 
parents  who  are  not  eligible  or  responsible  players  in  the  games  of 
marriage  and  family  living. 

In  view  of  all  the  family  trends  described,  the  question  may  well 
be  raised  whether  the  family  is  as  effective  an  institution  as  it  needs 
to  be  for  Canada’s  second  century.  The  implication  is  clear.  Unless 
better  ways  are  provided  for  doing  all  the  things  families  are  now 
expected  to  do  in  our  society,  particularly  the  procreation  and 
socialization  of  young  Canadians,  then  the  family  game  will  have  to 
be  improved.  This  could  well  become  a  major  goal  for  individual 
young  Canadians  as  they  enter  upon  adult  life.  They  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  really  improve  the  family  game  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years. 

education  -  The  history  of  Canada  twenty-five  years  from  now  will 
probably  record  that  the  1960s  were  the  decade  in  which  education 
began  to  be  recognized  as  a  major  factor  in  Canada’s  economic 
growth.  The  traditional  business  of  education  up  to  this  decade  has 
largely  been  to  prepare  people  for  membership  in  the  political 
nation  of  Canada.  This  has  inyolved  assuring  fundamental  literacy 
for  all  as  potential  voters  and  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  and 
skills  as  six  to  nine  years  off  cqmpulsory  schooling  could  provide.  In 
addition,  some  schools  have  been  used  to  prepare  and  retain  mem¬ 
bers  for  churches  or  ethnic  groups.  A  good  case  could  be  made  for 
the  statement  that  some  schools  and  nearly  all  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  have  served  primarily  to  prepare  and  retain  members  for  the 
upper  socio-economic  groups  of  our  society,  including  occupational 
groups  requiring  more  than  compulsory  education,  such  as  the 
professions.  In  the  1960s  education  is  being  called  upon  to- prepare 
membership  in  the  industrializing  nation  of  Canada,  in  which  educa- 
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tion  and  knowledge  are  crucial  factors  in  economic  growth,  in  a 
rising  standard  of  living,  and  in  giving  Canada  a  better  competitive 
position  in  relation  to  other  rapidly  industrializing  nations.  The 
following  quotations  illustrate  this  emphasis. 

The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  reports  hopefully: 

The  revitalization  of  education  in  the  1950’s  and  1960's  is  laying  the 
basis  for  enlarging  the  contribution  of  education  to  Canada’s  future 
growth.  This  will  be  accentuated  by  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
better  educated  young  people  who  will  enter  the  labour  force  in  the 
remainder  of  this  decade  and  in  the  1970's.8 

The  following  is  a  more  critical  view  from  a  young  Canadian 
geochemist  who  tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a  position  in  Canada 
and  was  finally  obliged  to  take  a  position  in  the  United  States.  He 
presents  a  thought-provoking  assessment  of  Canada's  present  edu¬ 
cational  situation. 

In  view  of  the  increasingly  technological  nature  of  western  society,  it 
is  going  to  be  incumbent  upon  Canadian  society  to  constantly  raise  the 
level  of  education  and  technology.  Other  countries  are  doing  it,  but  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  it  even  faster.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  competitive  pressure  of  the  USA  nearby.  Overseas,  the  technical 
and  commercial  competition  afforded  by  Japan  and  Western  Europe  is 
constantly  rising.  In  my  view,  the  only  path  to  a  sound  nationalism 
today  for  a  small  country  (in  terms  of  population)  is  through  a  highly 
technological  economy  whose  roots  are  in  a  well-educated  populace.  I 
see  the  whole  future  of  our  country  in  a  thorough  upgrading  of  our 
level  of  educational  expectations  and  in  a  vast  expansion  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  establishment  -  most  probably  requiring  extensive  involvement 
at  the  federal  level.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  -  the  Ireland  of  North  America.9 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  that  the 
increase  in  the  average  years  of  education  of  the  labour  force  from 
7  years  in  1911  to  9  plus  years  in  1961  was  responsible  for  25  per  cent 
of  the  increase  in  Canada’s  per  capita  income.  In  the  United  States 
over  a  comparable  period  of  time,  the  growth  in  income  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rise  in  educational  qualifications  of  the  labour  force  is 
estimated  at  40  per  cent.10  The  production  of  knowledge  vital  to 
economic  growth  is  closely  associated  with  rising  education  stan¬ 
dards.  Education  is  increasingly  being  recognized  as  a  form  of 
investment  in  the  ‘quality  and  energy  of  the  whole  society'  and 
particularly  of  the  economy. 

All  fields  of  Canadian  education  today  are  in  transition  as  the  vast 
institutional  network  of  schools  and  universities  is  being  adapted  to 
changing  social  and  economic  conditions.  Three  examples  suggest 
some  of  these  changes: 
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1.  Finance.11  In  1953  Canada  allocated  2.5  per  cent  of  its  gross 
national  product  (the  estimated  wealth  produced  by  Canadians  in 
that  year)  to  education.  In  1960  the  proportion  spent  on  education 
was  4.5  per  cent,  in  1964,  6.1  per  cent.  The  1965  estimated  expendi¬ 
ture  on  education  for  the  country  was  3  !4  billion  dollars,  five  times 
the  1953  expenditure.  This  does  not  include  money  spent  by  students 
and  their  parents  to  enable  the  former  to  keep  up  with  the  style  of 
life  of  schools  and  universities.  A  survey  of  Edmonton  Grade  XII 
students  in  the  spring  of  1964  showed  that  the  average  boy  spends 
$495,  and  the  average  girl  $479,  on  clothes,  graduation  expenses, 
extra  food,  transportation,  gifts,  and  other  items  connected  with 
getting  an  education  and  keeping  up  with  school  society.  The  greater 
financial  demands  of  education  are  affecting  families  and  indivi¬ 
duals,  as  well  as  the  public  in  general. 

2.  Reorganization.  This  trend  is  most  marked  in  Quebec,  where 
the  organization  of  Quebec  education  has  received  a  major  overhaul. 
It  can  also  be  seen  in  the  formation  of  vocational  high  schools, 
technical  school  expansion,  the  steady  increase  in  junior  colleges, 
and  the  creation  of  new  universities.  Rural  high  schools  are  also 
being  consolidated  and  reorganized.  If  they  change  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  Downey  in  his  recent  report,  The  Small  High  School  in 
Alberta,  many  rural  youth  may  find  themselves  in  much  larger  high 
school  complexes,  perhaps  a  'multi-campus  high  school'.12 

3.  Foreign  students.  Canada  is  becoming  increasingly  involved  in 
university  education  on  an  international  level.  In  1963-4  there  were 
9,490  foreign  students  studying  in  Canada,  60  per  cent  as  many  as  in 
Britain.  One  in  every  sixteen  Canadian  university  students  in  that 
year  was  a  foreign  student.13 

One  good  way  of  stating  the  implications  of  social  change  for 
Canadian  education  is  to  summarize  the  tasks  facing  education  in 
Canada  as  seen  by  the  Economic  Council  oTXanada  in  1965. 14 

(a)  Remedy  deficiencies  in  those  parts  of  Canada  ( especially  rural 
areas  and  economically  poorer  regions  and  provinces)  where  secon¬ 
dary  school  facilities  are  seriously  inadequate. 

(b)  Expand  university  and  post-secondary,  technical  school  levels 
of  education  to  be  ready  for  the  upsurge  of  fifteen-  to  nineteen-year- 
olds  now  and  the  twenty-  to  twenty-four-year-olds  in  the  next  decade. 

(c)  Increase  post-graduate  facilities  sharply  for  professional  and 
other  highly  skilled  manpower. 

( d )  Improve  quality  and  methods  of  education. 

(e)  Upgrade  and  improve  the  skills  of  the  existing  labour  force 
through  re-training  and  continuing  education. 

In  addition  to  these  tasks,  which  are  vitally  related  to  Canada's 
manpower,  there  are  four  others  which  bear  specifically  on  education 
for  Canadian  democracy  and  nationhood. 
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(a)  Extending  better  and  more  appropriate  education  to  children 
and  parents  of  culturally  different  or  economically  underprivileged 
homes,  where  these  backgrounds  greatly  reduce  the  children’s  capa¬ 
city  to  succeed  in  regular  schools. 

(b)  Increasing  rapidly  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Canadian  knowl¬ 
edge  and  compiling  it  into  useable  form  for  Canadian  schools  and 
universities  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  flood  of  American-oriented 
knowledge  and  viewpoints  that  tend  to  fill  Canadian  textbooks,  perio¬ 
dicals,  and  reference  works,  and  the  courses  of  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  English-speaking  Canada. 

(c)  Keeping  in  steady  focus  the  human  dignity  and  worth  of  each 
person  in  complex,  bureaucratic  educational  organizations,  which  are 
under  mounting  pressure  to  produce  better  intellectual  products  and 
to  select  only  ' the  best’  talent. 

(d)  Maintaining  the  training  for  active,  intelligent,  committed 
citizen  roles  as  well  financed  and  as  effective  as  the  training  for  roles 
in  the  economy.  Without  a  balanced  emphasis,  Canada  may  become  a 
highly  industrialized  society  that  is  no  longer  either  a  democracy  or  a 
truly  Canadian  nation. 

religion- In  contrast  to  the  institutional  field  of  education,  which 
is  forging  ahead  fairly  confident  of  its  tasks  and  goals,  religion  in 
Canada  generally  appears  to  be  marking  time  and  trying  to  decide  in 
which  direction  to  move  to  make  its  greatest  contribution  in  the 
future.  During  the  century  now  drawing  to  an  end,  the  three  major 
churches  -  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  United  Church  of  Canada, 
and  the  Anglican  Church  -  have  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  Canadian 
ethics  and  morals,  and  have  given  much  support  to  traditional  games 
of  business,  government,  and  family  living.  Clark,  an  eminent  Cana¬ 
dian  sociologist,  describes  this  interlocking  of  major  religions  with 
the  economy  and  government  as  the  'economic-political-religious 
Establishment',  a  concept  in  agreement  with  Porter’s  analysis  of 
Canada’s  clerical  elite  in  the  1950s.15 

In  the  present  decade,  however,  the  religious  contribution  to  Can¬ 
ada's  Establishment  of  power  elites  seems  to  be  waning.  In  Quebec 
the  traditional  status  and  roles  of  the  Catholic  clergy  have  been  upset 
by  ( 1 )  a  strong  reform  commitment  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  clergy 
who  have  themselves  frequently  stepped  out  of  traditional  roles  in 
encouraging  social  change  and  (2)  the  revolutionary  social  changes 
accompanying  rapid  urbanization,  industrialization,  and  the  re-align- 
ment  of  political  forces  within  Quebec.16  Further,  Catholics  in  all 
parts  of  Canada  are  caught  up  in  reform  movements  within  their 
Church  as  a  world-wide  organization,  movements  in  which  Canadian 
members  of  Vatican  Councils  have  been  leading  spokesmen.17  In 
English-speaking  Canada  an  ecumenical  dialogue  has  been  gathering 
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momentum  between  the  Anglican  Church,  the  United  Church,  and 
some  other  faiths,  a  dialogue  that  is  closely  related  to  the  need  for 
more  united  action  to  strengthen  Protestantism  in  Canada  in  the  face 
of  the  competing  forces  of  a  secular,  urbanizing  society. 

The  dominance  of  the  three  major  churches  noted  above  in  Canadian 
social  life  is  further  indicated  by  census  data.  In  1961,  eight  out  of 
every  ten  Canadians  reported  they  were  members  of  one  of  the  three 
main  churches.18  The  growth  trends  of  these  churches  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  growth  of  the  Canadian  population  as  a  whole,  which 
increased  from  11  to  18  million  between  1941  and  1961,  a  gain  of  58 
per  cent.  During  these  years  the  Anglican  Church  grew  from  1.75  to 
2.41  million,  a  percentage  increase  of  37  per  cent,  which  was  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  growth-rate  for  Canada.  The  United  Church  was  some¬ 
what  ahead  of  Canada’s  rate  of  growth,  with  a  gain  of  66  per  cent.  Its 
1951  membership  of  2.21  million  increased  to  3.66  million  in  1961.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  grew  even  more  rapidly,  a  phenomenon 
attributable  to  the  large  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  among  immi¬ 
grants  to  Canada  and  the  higher  fertility  rates  of  Catholic  families.19 
This  church's  membership  increased  from  4.81  to  8.34  million,  a 
percentage  increase  of  73  per  cent.  The  implication  of  the  size  and 
growth-rates  of  these  three  major  churches  for  Canada’s  second 
century  would  seem  to  he  that  these  organizations  invest  the  great 
religious  capital  represented  by  their  large  memberships  in  the  best 
possible  enterprises. 

Among  smaller  churches  in  Canada  there  is  a  large  range  of  growth 
patterns.  These  include  the  declining  groups,  those  which  are  holding 
their  own  in  terms  of  growing  only  as  fast  as  the  general  population, 
and  those  whose  growth-rates  far  exceed  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Probably  the  fastest  growing  group  is  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 
organization,  whose  68,000  members  in  1961  represented  an  increase 
since  1941  of  900  per  cent.20  The  Pentecostal  churches  also  grew 
rapidly.  Their  membership  in  1961  was  144,000.  Their  growth-rate 
over  the  twenty-year  period  was  149  per  cent.  The  Salvation  Army 
also  was  among  the  most  rapidly  growing  religious  bodies,  with  a  172 
per  cent  increase.  Its  1961  membership  numbered  92,000  persons.  To 
a  large  extent  the  evangelism  and  programmes  of  the  rapidly-growing 
smaller  churches  reach  people  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  in 
rapidly  growing  cities  and  who  are  marginal  to  or  left  out  of  larger 
churches.  In  the  history  of  Canada  the  smaller  churches  have  supplied 
the  leadership  for,  and  many  of  the  early  followers  of,  important  pro¬ 
test  and  reform  movements.  This  was  especially  so  in  western  Canada 
during  the  rise  of  Social  Credit  as  a  political  and  economic  protest 
movement.21  Because  of  the  vigour  of  their  religious  efforts  and  their 
growing  membership  among  the  segments  of  Canada’s  population 
most  directly  exposed  to  the  inequalities  and  social  injustices  of 
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Canada’s  changing  society,  it  may  be  expected  that  other  reform  and 
protest  movements  will  arise  from  them. 

Another  category  of  smaller  churches  is  undergoing  serious  strain 
in  Canada  today.  This  is  the  church  whose  past  strength  and  great 
usefulness  came  from  its  close  relation  to  a  particular  ethnic  group, 
particularly  in  rural  areas.  The  exodus  from  rural  areas  to  cities  and 
the  increasing  involvement  and  negotiability  of  younger  ethnic-group 
members  in  urban  Canadian  society  are  quietly  transforming  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  ethnic-related  churches. 

The  future  of  religion  in  Canada  is  difficult  to  predict  because  of  the 
many  factors,  some  subtle  and  some  barely  known,  which  are  now 
operating.  It  can  be  expected  with  some  confidence  based  on  past 
performance  that  the  three  major  religions  will  experience  ponderous, 
slow,  and  moderate  reforms.  It  may  be  further  expected  that  their 
influence  on  Canadian  social  life  will  also  be  ponderous,  slow,  and 
moderate,  and  exerted  through  the  established  institutional  frame¬ 
work  of  the  country.  The  smaller  churches,  particularly  the  funda¬ 
mentalist,  evangelical,  and  independent  Christian  churches  appear  to 
be  the  ones  reacting  most  strongly  to  social  change  and  from  which 
further  reform  movements  outside  institutionalized  organizations 
might  well  be  expected.  Within  most  churches,  there  is  considerable 
ferment  and  transition  as  a  variety  of  forces  are  at  work,  such  as 
greater  lay  participation,  more  group  dynamics,  greater  differentiation 
in  the  roles  of  the  clergy  as  attempts  are  made  to  deal  with  the  complex 
problems  of  modern  life,  liturgical  and  doctrinal  changes,  and  much 
self-criticism.22  Furthermore,  no  church  is  quiescent  in  the  face  of  the 
great  competition  for  the  time,  interests,  and  resources  of  people 
arising  from  outside  forces,  such  as  expanding  secular  education,  the 
excessive  demands  of  the  job,  particularly  at  the  managerial  level  of 
work,  the  commercialization  of  recreation  and  leisure,  the  diversions 
of  the  mass  media,  the  spread  of  fads  and  cults  in  dress  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  blatant  exploitation  of  youth  and  sex  for  economic  gain,  and 
the  operations  of  organized  crime.23 

In  the  changing  Canadian  social  scene,  the  basic  functions  of 
religion  have  not  diminished  in  importance.  There  is  no  decrease  in 
the  need  of  Canadians  to  find  purpose,  direction,  and  meaning  for 
their  individual  and  national  lives.  Canadians  still  need  to  find  ways 
of  supporting  in  all  institutions  and  inculcating  in  each  rising  genera¬ 
tion  the  common  values  that  give  unity  and  strength  to  our  society. 
Further,  ways  of  converting  human  suffering  and  defeats,  including 
the  greatest  defeat  of  all,  death,  into  some  kind  of  victory  for  the 
individual  and  for  mankind  are  as  urgently  needed  now  as  ever. 
Adapting  present  religious  organizations  or  developing  better  ones, 
re-emphasizing  traditional  beliefs  or  developing  better  ones,  are  major 
and,  perhaps  the  most  important,  challenges  for  Canada’s  second 
century. 
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voluntary  associations  -  One  of  Canada’s  greatest  assets  for 
meeting  the  challenges  and  problems  of  the  second  century  is  a 
bewildering  set  of  games  that  go  under  the  general  heading  of  ‘volun¬ 
tary  associations’.  These  are  those  private  or  semi-public  groups  which 
are  more  or  less  formally  organized,  pursuing  a  common  interest, 
usually  by  means  of  part-time,  unpaid  activities.  Such  associations 
cover  a  wide  range,  from  the  local  choral  society  or  dramatic  club  to 
great  organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross  of  Canada  or  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national.  If  one  wishes  to  assess  quickly  the  importance  of  voluntary 
associations,  one  may  mentally  strip  his  home  community  of  them,  of 
lodges,  service  clubs,  youth  organizations,  church  auxiliaries,  sports 
organizations,  women’s  clubs,  school  clubs,  and  others.  Then  one  may 
ask  how  many  services  not  performed  by  government  and  other 
institutionalized  agencies  these  voluntary  associations  perform.  How 
many  life-enriching  activities  do  they  provide?  How  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  leadership  do  they  open  up?  How  much  of  a  person's  status 
as  a  community  member  is  tied  up  with  membership  and  activity  in  a 
voluntary  association? 

Despite  their  great  social  importance  to  communities  and  the  larger 
society,  there  is  no  inventory  of  voluntary  associations  in  Canada  that 
would  give  trends  in  these  organizations  with  relative  accuracy.  Laskin 
found  140  voluntary  associations  in  the  town  of  Biggar,  Saskatchewan, 
in  1960.  Biggar  had  a  population  of  only  2,600  people,  but  there  were 
5,100  memberships  and  666  offices  requiring  local  leadership  filled  by 
441  local  leaders.24  To  cite  another  example,  the  city  of  Edmonton 
1966  telephone  directory  lists  259  associations  with  one  or  more  tele¬ 
phones,  but  there  are  many  times  this  number  which  do  not  have 
their  own  telephone.  We  can  assume  that  the  numbers  and  varieties 
of  voluntary  associations  will  increase  as  our  society  becomes  more 
complex,  though  there  may  be  considerable  variation  in  their  growth- 
pattern  in  rural  as  compared  to  urban  communities  of  different  sizes. 
There  are,  however,  some  important  problems  that  the  games  of 
voluntary  associations  present  for  themselves,  for  Canadian  com¬ 
munities,  and  for  Canadian  society  as  a  whole.  Some  of  these  are: 

(a)  Over-organization  in  many  communities,  under-organization  in 
others. 

(b)  The  tendency  for  the  work-load  of  organizations  to  fall  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  reliable  few  ,  a  tendency  that  often  indicates  a 
lack  of  sound  leadership  skills,  a  lack  of  vital  goals  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  changing  situations  in  which  the  needs  that  gave  rise  to  the 
organization  are  no  longer  the  same. 

(c)  The  tendency  in  most  communities  for  certain  segments  of  the  ' 
population  to  be  more  or  less  excluded  from  voluntary  organizations. 

In  communities  of  all  sizes,  these  tend  to  be  the  lower  socio-economic 
groups,  certain  ethnic  minority  groups  such  as  Metis  and  Treaty 
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Indians,  transients,  and  older  people.  In  the  large  cities  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  apartment-dwellers  and  suburban  residents,  often 
with  relatively  high  incomes,  who  have  lost  nearly  all  contact  with 
voluntary  associations.25 

(d)  The  tendency  for  voluntary  associations  to  champion  causes, 
to  attempt  to  form  pressure  groups,  or  even  to  modify  their  own 
organizations  on  the  basis  of  opinion  and  goodwill,  but  not  often 
enough  on  the  basis  of  soundly  researched  facts.26 

(e)  Co-ordinating  efforts  of  multiple  voluntary  associations  at  the 
community  level  and  at  other  levels  of  social  life.  This  problem  has 
given  rise  to  community  co-ordinating  councils,  such  as  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest,  the  Councils  of  the  Greater  Vancouver  Area,  or  the 
Conseil  des  CEuvres  de  Montreal.  At  the  provincial  level,  the  Ontario 
Welfare  Council  carries  on  a  co-ordinating  function,  while  at  the 
federal  level  such  organizations  as  the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult 
Education  have  representatives  from  all  provinces  and  all  walks  of 
life. 

(f)  The  growing  trend  of  government  involvement  in  areas  where 
voluntary  organizations  have  been  the  main  influence  in  the  past. 
Rossides  writes  about  this  trend  toward  the  'bureaucratic  solution  to 
problems’  as  follows:  ‘Political  parties  find  it  hard  to  build  machines 
as  government  welfare  agencies  steal  their  former  clients;  volunteers 
find  themselves  drawn  into  bureaucratic  structures  run  by  career 
professionals;  voluntary  organizations  find  themselves  drawn  into 
orbits  controlled  by  governments;  and  everyone  finds  a  bureaucratic 
rationality  substituted  for  individual  rationality.'27 

(g)  A  growing  tendency,  especially  among  some  activist  and  student 
voluntary  associations,  for  a  minority  of  extremists  or  angry  persons 
to  foster  'blind  commitment'  to  an  ideology,  to  cultivate  'black-white' 
slogan  thinking,  to  manifest  marked  intolerance  towards  all  who 
differ  with  them,  and  to  dominate  situations  to  such  an  extent  that 
others  with  more  cool-headed  or  thoughtful  views  are  silenced.28 

Much  of  Canadian  social  life  in  the  past  century  has  been  changed 
and  shaped  by  voluntary  associations,  for  example,  the  agrarian 
organizations  that  contributed  so  much  to  western  Canada  during  its 
agricultural  development.  The  implication  for  the  future  is  that  volun¬ 
tary  associations ,  if  manned  with  intelligent  and  dedicated  members 
and  leaders,  can  be  a  major  force  in  shaping  the  future  of  Canada  in 
harmony  with  the  goals  and  interests  of  Canadian  people.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  voluntary  associations  can  be  a  creative,  adaptive  set  of 
games  which  give  vitality  and  strength  to  society. 
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There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  Canadian  social  scene  that  has 
changed  more  dramatically  during  Canada's  first  hundred  years,  and 
especially  during  the  last  fifty,  than  the  games  associated  with  the 
mass  media  -  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  newspapers,  and 
periodicals.  Probably  the  most  influential  and  lucrative  of  all  the 
games  involved  in  this  field  is  mass  advertising,  in  which  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  annually  for  the  express  purpose  of  changing  Cana¬ 
dian  consumer  behaviour.  The  mass  media  have  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  set  of  games  associated  with  each  medium  has  developed, 
such  as  the  newspaper  industry  or  radio  broadcasting  industry.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mass  media  are  important  not  only  for  their  own  games,  but 
also  for  the  games  and  strategies  they  make  possible  for  others.  For 
example,  while  earlier  Canadian  politicians  could  write  for  or  be 
interviewed  by  newspapers  that  published  every  week,  they  can  now 
talk  from  their  office  by  telephone  to  a  news-agency  that  will  provide 
a  report  on  what  has  been  said  for  nearly  every  daily  paper  in  Canada 
the  same  day.  For  still  more  rapid  and  complete  message  dispersion, 
the  same  politicians  may  address  radio  or  television  audiences,  which 
will  hear,  or  both  see  and  hear,  them  while  they  speak.  The  mass  media 
have  drastically  altered  the  scale  and  tempo  of  Canada’s  society  inter¬ 
nally.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  involved  Canadians  to  an  ever 
greater  extent  in  social  games  beyond  Canadian  borders  in  ways  that 
further  affect  both  the  scale  and  quality  of  social  life.  The  effects  of 
recently  developed  mass-media  games  are,  of  course,  still  not  known. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  achievement  of  simultaneous  television 
transmission  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  from  American  Telstar 
satellites  and  the  broadcasts  of  the  Communist  anthem,  'Internation¬ 
ale',  from  the  Russian  satellite,  Lunar  X,  while  it  orbited  the  moon. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  future  of  Canada  and  the  world  is  being 
shaped  by  man's  extension  of  his  senses  and  manipulation  of  his 
consciousness  through  the  mass  media  and  the  games  associated  with 
them. 
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For  Canadians,  mass  media  games  present  particularly  acute  prob¬ 
lems.  One  is  the  extension  of  mass  media  facilities  to  the  isolated,  dis¬ 
tant,  and  under-populated  parts  of  the  country,  a  problem  connected 
with  Canadian  geography.  A  more  urgent  problem  is  the  bridging 
of  our  French  and  English  national  cultures  as  each  culture  improves 
and  develops  its  own  mass  media.  Beyond  this  is  the  over-all  problem 
of  effectively  developing  and  using  the  mass  media  in  a  situation 
where  American  mass-media  games  tend  to  have  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  on  Canadian  social  life.  Control  over  the  amount  and  quality  of 
foreign  mass-media  influence  on  Canada  and  bridging  our  two  main 
cultures  are  major  goals  of  the  Board  of  Broadcast  Governors  and 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  agencies  created  by  Cana¬ 
dians  to  deal  with  the  country’s  broadcasting  problems.  Further, 
Canadians,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  learning  how  the  mass  media  and  the  games  and  strategies 
associated  with  them  are  related  to  the  development  of  people  as 
human  beings  and  to  the  basic  institutions  of  the  family,  education, 
religion,  government,  and  the  economy,  institutions  on  which  societies 
depend  for  their  survival  and  growth.  In  this  chapter,  particular 
emphasis  is  given  to  Canadian  trends  in  the  mass  media  and  a  few  of 
their  implications  are  suggested. 

television  broadcasting  -  This  game  first  came  to  Canada  from 
the  United  States  in  the  1940s  and  was  officially  begun  in  this  country 
in  1953.  Since  that  time,  it  has  grown  from  a  novelty  to  a  major  pattern 
of  modern  life.  Not  only  are  18.8  million  out  of  Canada's  20  million 
population  serviced  by  Canadian  television  broadcasts,  but  92  per  cent 
of  Canadian  households  have  their  own  receiving  sets,  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  than  households  with  telephones,  baths  and  showers,  or  cars.1 

But  what  kind  of  broadcasting  has  Canada  achieved  to  date,  now 
that  the  technological  problems  of  supplying  most  Canadians  with 
television  have  been  successfully  resolved?  The  1965  Fowler  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Broadcasting  produced  evidence  to  show  that  the 
largest  component  of  our  television  programmes,  especially  during 
prime  evening  viewing  time,  was  entertainment.  The  other  large  com¬ 
ponent,  not  broadcast  when  audiences  were  largest,  consisted  of  an 
assortment  of  programmes,  including  news  and  commentary,  classi¬ 
fied  as  information  and  orientation.  A  smaller  component  comprised 
programmes  on  sports  and  the  out-of-doors,  and  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  broadcast  time  was  devoted  directly  to  the  arts  and  letters  or  to 
the  sciences.  Further,  while  the  Board  of  Broadcast  Governors  had 
ruled  that  a  minimum  of  55  per  cent  of  broadcast  time  should  be 
'Canadian  in  content  and  character',  the  Canadian  content  often 
consisted  merely  of  cheaply  produced  quiz  and  contest  shows,  and  the 
definition  of  what  was  ‘Canadian’  was  frequently  stretched.  At  the 
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same  time,  improving  the  quality  of  Canadian  programmes  involved 
dealing  with  the  already-established  preferences  of  Canadian  tele¬ 
vision  viewers  for  American  shows,  and  trying  to  create  and  produce 
good  Canadian  programme  material,  a  costly  job,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  already-produced  American  materials  could  be  had  at 
a  fraction  of  the  expense.  The  implication  seems  clear  that  television 
broadcasting  and  control,  as  well  as  radio  broadcasting,  which  we 
shall  consider  next,  is  an  area  where  Canadians  will  have  to  expend 
real  effort  and  money  if  this  medium  is  to  become  a  vital,  creative, 
unifying  force  in  Canada’s  future.  The  Committee  on  Broadcasting 
states  the  issue  in  these  terms:  'We  believe  that  now,  for  both  public 
and  private  broadcasting,  the  primary  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
programming,  and  top  priority  given  to  the  development  of  more 
varied,  more  balanced,  and  more  excellent  fare  by  all  agencies  con¬ 
cerned.’  2 

What  is  not  so  clear  from  the  above  brief  delineation  of  Canadian 
television  trends  and  implications,  are  the  changing  strategies  in  many 
Canadian  social  games  and  the  attitudes  and  stances  of  Canadians  as 
players  in  these  games.  In  a  superficial  way  it  is  known  that  television¬ 
watching  competes  with  homework,  that  the  television  set  now  joins 
many  people  during  meal-time  to  the  detriment  of  family  conversation, 
that  people  identify  a  television  actor  so  completely  with  his  television 
role  that  they  have  a  hard  time  imagining  him  as  anyone  else,  and 
that  the  poorest  time  to  hold  church  services,  to  go  visiting,  or  to 
make  a  sales  call  at  a  home  is  when  the  popular  television  programmes 
are  on.  Marshall  McLuhan,  probably  Canada's  leading  spokesman  on 
the  effects  and  implications  of  the  mass  media,  points  out  that  tele¬ 
vision  'involves  us  in  moving  depth,  but  it  does  not  excite,  agitate  or 
arouse'.3  Among  the  attitudes  or  stances  it  fosters  are  conservatism 
(in  the  sense  of  'playing  things  cool'),  a  stance  that  seems  functional 
for  persons  who  can  sit  back  and  watch  rockets  being  launched,  the 
murder  of  a  president  and  then  of  his  assassin,  the  Grey  Cup  Game, 
or  an  advertisement  showing  a  beautiful  woman  being  squeezed  out 
of  a  tube  of  men’s  hairdressing.  At  the  same  time,  television  requires 
that  a  person  be  constantly  'with  it'.  The  future  fades  in  importance 
in  the  face  of  the  demanding,  intense  present  of  television.  McLuhan 
states  that  ‘the  young  people  who  have  experienced  a  decade  of  TV 
have  naturally  imbibed  an  urge  toward  involvement  in  depth  that 
makes  all  the  remote  visualized  goals  of  usual  culture  seem  not  only 
unreal  but  irrelevant,  and  not  only  irrelevant  but  anemic.'4  If  this  is 
the  attitude  fostered  by  television,  about  which  young  Canadians 
may  be  better  sources  of  information  now  than  older  Canadians  who 
grew  up  without  television,  then  the  question  may  well  be  asked:  How 
does  this  affect  the  'self'  and  'social'  power  of  Canadians  in  the  long 
run? 
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An  index  of  the  importance  of  the  above  question  is  the  nature  of 
the  strategies  associated  with  television  that  are  developing  in  Cana¬ 
dian  society.  One  is  the  apparent  concern  of  political  leaders  with 
having  a  good  television  image,  especially  since  it  has  been  claimed 
that  J.  F.  Kennedy's  television  image  was  an  important  factor  in  his 
victory  over  Richard  Nixon  in  the  1960  United  States  elections.5 
Another  is  the  rising  importance  of  artists  and  intellectuals  whose 
involvement  in  creativity  for  television  programming  has  rendered 
them  a  power  group  in  their  own  right,  as  exemplified  in  the  1966 
dispute  between  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  management 
and  the  producers  of  'This  Hour  Has  Seven  Days'.  In  the  commercial 
sports  field,  promotional  activities  have  been  centred  on  activities  and 
games  that  televise  well.6  In  Canadian  youth  organizations,  drastic 
programme  changes  are  being  proposed  in  an  effort  to  recapture  the 
time  and  interests  of  children  and  youth,  who  are  increasingly  com¬ 
mitted  to  television  by  choice  and  to  homework  by  compulsion.  In 
the  field  of  education  some  gestures  have  been  made  toward  the 
utilization  of  television  for  teaching  purposes.  However,  there  appears 
to  be  doubt  that  professional  educators  have  grasped  the  need  to 
employ  anything  more  than  such  common  strategies  as  assigning  more 
homework  and  trying  to  improve  on  the  existing  curriculum  in  their 
efforts  to  relate  education  to  the  impact  of  television  on  Canadian 
society.7  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  today's  children,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  educational  television,  respond  in  a  manner  that  reflects 
their  already  great  television-watching  experience,  the  implication  of 
which  is:  'I’m  willing  to  be  deeply  involved  in  this  if  it  is  the  "cool” 
entertainment  I'm  used  to.  If  it  isn’t,  I'll  just  sit  here  bored.’8 

The  above  statements  about  television  are  not  all  documented  by 
impeccable  research,  but  they  do  suggest  one  of  the  major  challenges 
facing  Canadians  as  they  expand  the  games  associated  with  television 
broadcasting,  including  television  broadcasting  itself.  Deliberate,  sus¬ 
tained,  and  adequately  supported  research  effort  needs  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  to  enable  the  Canadian  public,  as  well  as  the  technicians, 
professionals,  and  corporate  officials  connected  with  television  broad¬ 
casting,  to  understand  this  ‘timid  giant’  better  than  they  do.9  This 
kind  of  understanding  is  equally  vital  for  young  Canadians  who  have 
never  known  the  world  without  television  and  for  older  Canadians 
for  whom  the  world  has  grown  smaller  and  more  complex,  if  not  more 
entertaining,  because  of  television.  Further,  changes  in  other  mass- 
media  games,  particularly  radio  broadcasting  and  movie  production 
and  distribution,  can  scarcely  be  understood  today  except  in  relation 
to  television. 

radio  broadcasting  -  When  television  first  came  to  Canada,  radio 
games  suffered  a  period  of  decline,  but  then  began  to  regain  their 
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popularity.  Between  1950  and  1960,  receiving  sets  in  homes,  not  count¬ 
ing  transistor  sets,  increased  from  4  million  to  7.8  million,  while  car 
radios  increased  from  .5  million  to  2.6  million.10  Television,  by  taking 
over  so  much  of  the  entertainment  programming  on  large-scale  net¬ 
works,  has  given  radio  a  more  diversified  role  in  place  of  its  former 
role  as  an  all-purpose,  all-audience  medium.  Radio  has  been  freed  to 
provide  more  local  and  regional  service,  to  direct  programmes  to 
specific  audiences  (such  as  teenagers,  housewives,  or  farmers),  and 
to  evolve  highly  individualistic  station  programmes  and  mannerisms. 
Increasingly,  radio  fills  a  need  for  companionship  which  television 
does  not  fill.  Radio  broadcasting  is  not  without  problems  for  Canadian 
society,  however.  Commercialism  has  become  blatant  and  exaggerated 
in  the  operations  of  many  stations,  and  programme  content  has  often 
lacked  a  Canadian  emphasis.  Canadian  artists  and  programme  direc¬ 
tors  have  been  infrequently  used,  particularly  in  radio  broadcasting 
controlled  by  private  enterprise.  While  CBC  radio  has  fared  somewhat 
better  in  avoiding  or  minimizing  these  problems,  the  Committee  on 
Broadcasting  thought  it  had  not  yet  met  the  big  problem  of  defining 
and  providing  a  truly  ‘national  service’.11 

While  the  changes  in  radio  broadcasting  since  the  advent  of  tele¬ 
vision  have  been  numerous,  it  is  not  yet  clear  just  what  their  impact  is 
on  the  games  and  strategies  of  Canadians.  There  are,  however,  three 
trends  that  have  been  noted.  The  first  is  the  re-enforcement  and 
encouragement  radio  gives  to  particular  segments  or  groups  in  Cana¬ 
dian  society,  in  contrast  to  television's  mass  coverage.  Radio,  not 
television,  has  become  the  medium  of  the  ethnic  group,  of  particular 
religions,  and  of  the  teenager,  in  particular,  for  whom  radio  provides 
the  means  of  escaping  into  a  private  disc-jockey  world.12  The  second 
is  the  trend  toward  centralized  control  in  both  the  CBC,  where  the 
corporate  structure  makes  this  inevitable,  and  in  privately  owned 
radio  broadcasting.  Private  stations,  as  Porter  has  indicated,  are 
linked  through  the  interlocking  arrangements  of  the  owning  corpora¬ 
tions  and  also  through  their  voluntarily  created  Canadian  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  which  enables  them  to  co-ordinate  efforts  and  speak 
with  a  collective  voice.13  Centralized  control  has  the  apparent  advan¬ 
tage  of  permitting  both  CBC  and  private  broadcasters  to  claim  a 
united,  nation-wide  service  on  behalf  of  Canadians.  What  is  often  not 
so  apparent  is  that  central  organization  tends  to  make  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  radio  and  television  broadcasting  more  evenly 
matched  in  their  continuing  contest  for  power.  In  this  contest  the 
question  arises  of  whose  interests  are  being  served  by  centralization, 
the  interests  of  the  contestants  or  of  Canadians  generally. 

The  third  trend  is  the  decline  in  importance  of  radio  as  a  means  of 
mobilizing  Canadians  for  social  action  on  a  large  scale,  since  it  is  no 
longer  the  dominant  nation-wide  or  region-wide  medium  of  mass 
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communication.  One  of  the  results  of  this  trend  is  that  politicians, 
reformers,  and  change-agents  in  Canada  now  have  to  diversify  their 
strategies  in  order  to  make  use  of  television  as  well  as  radio.  The 
latter  is  an  intimate,  person-to-person  means  of  communication  that 
can  arouse  emotion  because  so  much  is  left  to  the  listener’s  imagina¬ 
tion.14  The  former  tends  to  be  a  ‘see-it-all,  tell-it-all'  means  of  com¬ 
munication  that  can  promote  sympathy  or  animosity  toward  the 
person  speaking  from  the  picture  tube,  but  which  leaves  little  to  the 
imagination.  The  different  demands  of  television  and  radio  on  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  may  well  be  a  factor  in  what  appears  to  be  the 
role  confusion  of  so  many  Canadian  public  leaders  in  present-day 
Canada.  This  confusion  was  not  so  apparent  during  the  rise  of  Social 
Credit  in  Alberta  where  radio  was  the  main  means  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation  used,  nor  in  other  political  or  reform  movements  in  which 
issues  could  be  discussed  on  a  large-scale  basis  through  nation-wide 
radio  forums.15  New  strategies  for  offsetting  the  gap  left  by  the  decline 
of  radio  in  public  life  need  to  be  worked  out.  This  is  a  creative  task 
that  will  require  the  active  participation  of  younger  and  older  Cana¬ 
dian  citizens,  as  well  as  the  co-operation  of  the  technical  and  manage¬ 
ment  side  of  the  radio  and  television  broadcasting  industries.  One 
Canadian  political  scientist  has  recently  said,  '.  .  .  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  in  discussing  the  future  of  Canadian  broadcasting  we  are  in 
a  large  measure  discussing  the  future  of  Canada  itself.'16 

motion  pictures  -  With  the  advent  of  television  one  of  the  mass- 
media  entertainment  games  hardest  hit  financially  was  the  showing 
of  motion  pictures  in  theatres.  North  America  is  dotted  with  buildings 
that  used  to  be  movie  houses.  The  only  kind  of  movie  theatre  that  has 
become  more  numerous  in  Canada  in  the  past  decade  is  the  drive-in. 
When  television  broadcasting  began  in  Canada  in  1953,  the  receipts 
from  motion-picture  theatres  were  109  million  dollars.  By  1962,  the 
motion-picture  receipts  had  shrunk  to  67  million  dollars.17  The  slump 
of  motion-picture  games  also  occurred  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
consequence  that  motion-picture  showing  in  Canada  to  a  large  extent 
reflects  the  response  of  the  American  motion-picture  industry  to  a 
threatened  economic  position.  Another  factor  affecting  motion  pic¬ 
tures  in  Canada  is  the  declining  dominance  of  the  U.S.  industry,  as 
movie  production  from  other  countries  entered  the  slumping  Cana¬ 
dian  movie  market.  In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  movie 
making,  as  well  as  movie  showing,  has  become  a  subsidiary  game  for 
television,  a  factor  that  has  further  reduced  the  dominance  of  the 
motion  picture  in  theatres  as  entertainment.  One  of  the  strategies  of 
the  motion-picture  industry  has  been  to  make  fewer  pictures  designed 
for  theatre-viewing  by  families  and  more  pictures  calculated  to  tap 
the  specialized  markets  of  viewers  found  in  larger  urban  centres,  such 
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as  the  teenagers  and  the  young  adults  of  working  age.  At  present  it  is 
an  open  question  whose  interests  are  being  served  by  the  games  and 
strategies  of  commercial  motion-picture  games  in  Canada  -  the  com¬ 
petitive  interests  of  Canadian,  American,  and  foreign  businesses  or 
the  needs  of  Canadian  people  and  communities. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  changing  games  and  strategies  of 
the  motion-picture  industry  has  been  the  changing  role  of  boards  of 
censorship  in  Canada.  It  has  recently  been  reported  that  Canadian 
censors  have  found  motion-picture  advertising  increasingly  more  of  a 
problem  to  deal  with  according  to  the  norms  of  Canadian  communi¬ 
ties.18  This  has  the  effect  of  extending  the  censorship  role  to  the 
advertising  aspects  of  a  highly  competitive  industry.  Further,  there 
has  been  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  attempting  to  cut  or  ban  movies  to 
simply  classifying  them  in  terms  of  their  appropriateness  for  families, 
for  adults  generally,  or  for  adults  who  are  over  a  definite  minimum 
age  with  no  option  for  minors.  In  this  shift  the  censorship  role  has 
largely  passed  to  movie-going  patrons  themselves.  Such  a  strategy  has 
the  effect  of  adding  one  more  age-grade  qualification  separating  youth 
and  adult  status  in  Canadian  society,  and  should  be  classified  along 
with  the  designation  of  legal  ages  for  voting,  for  patronizing  public 
drinking  places,  for  driving  cars,  and  for  entering  into  marriage  with¬ 
out  parental  consent.  In  their  evolving  role  from  censor  to  classifier, 
members  of  provincial  censorship  boards,  through  annual  Canada¬ 
wide  meetings  among  themselves  and  the  exchange  of  reports,  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of  more  uniform  standards  of  classification 
from  province  to  province.  Although  censorship  boards  are  part  of 
the  public  service  of  the  province,  recent  changes  in  their  roles  suggest 
a  further  direction  for  role  development.  This  is  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  a  referee  and  a  liaison  agency  for  the  three  main  participants  in 
games  associated  with  motion  pictures:  ( 1 )  the  individual  citizens  and 
groups  who  may  have  complaints  or  suggestions  to  make  about  motion 
pictures;  (2)  provincial  government  personnel,  including  both  elected 
representatives  and  civil  servants;  and  (3)  the  motion-picture  in¬ 
dustry,  including  both  the  theatre  and  television  aspects. 

publications  -  Games  and  strategies  associated  with  publications 
in  Canada  are  affected  by  three  important  factors:  (1)  the  English- 
speaking  and  French-speaking  components  of  the  country;  (2)  the 
comparatively  small  market  for  publications  offered  by  Canada's 
twenty  million  people;  and  (3)  Canada's  proximity  to  the  United 
States  with  its  large,  English-speaking  population.  In  the  paragraphs 
that  follow  we  sketch  some  of  the  trends  associated  with  three  kinds 
of  publications  -  newspapers,  periodicals  or  magazines,  and  books. 

1.  Newspapers.  Daily  newspapers,  published  in  both  English-  and 
French-speaking  Canada  have  decreased  in  number  from  138  to  116 
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during  the  forty  years  ending  in  1963,  despite  the  dramatic  growth  of 
Canadian  cities.19  While  circulation  has  expanded  with  population, 
publication  of  daily  papers  has  become  an  increasingly  more  complex 
and  more  costly  business  with  the  result  that  it  has  become  more  and 
more  a  game  of  large  rather  than  small  independent  corporations.  In 
English-speaking  Canada  the  trend  has  been  toward  the  creation  of 
daily  newspaper  chains  owned  by  three  major  companies.20  The  cor¬ 
porate  size  and  patterns  of  ownership  of  Canadian  dailies  pose  funda¬ 
mental  questions  of  concern  not  only  to  professional  journalists  and 
their  companies  but  to  Canadians  generally,  and  especially  Canadian 
politicians.  These  questions  are:  Who  controls  the  press  in  Canada - 
is  it  the  owners,  their  boards  of  directors,  the  managing  executives,  or 
the  professional  journalists?  Who  manages  the  news  -  government, 
business  (which  contributes  a  major  share  of  newspaper  revenue 
through  paid  advertising),  or  journalists?  However  these  questions 
are  answered,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  large  daily 
newspaper  is  today’s  main  community-forming  and,  in  McLuhan's 
terminology,  community  'cleansing'  agency  in  Canada’s  large  urban 
centres.21  Despite  the  inroads  made  by  television  and  radio,  the  daily 
newspaper  remains  the  urban  dweller’s  best  source  of  local  and  re¬ 
gional  news,  and  his  indispensable  guide  to  local  weather,  entertain¬ 
ment,  community  opportunities  in  almost  every  field  of  interest  from 
economic  to  esthetic,  and  to  community  problems.  It  also  remains  the 
most  accessible,  and  probably  the  most  effective,  means  of  raising  and 
discussing  public  issues,  an  indispensable  process  for  movements  of 
reform  or  reaction.  It  is  because  of  this  importance  of  the  daily  press 
that  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  access  to  the  pages  of  the  press, 
and  evolving  patterns  of  press  control  are  vital  concerns,  since  they 
affect  so  deeply  the  quality  and  possibilities  of  Canadian  urban  and 
national  life. 

While  much  that  has  been  said  about  the  importance  of  the  daily 
press  applies  also  to  Canada's  weekly  newspapers,  the  fact  is  that  the 
weekly  newspaper  is  having  a  difficult  time  to  survive.  Although  the 
number  of  weekly  papers  in  Canada  increased  from  757  in  1941  to  913 
in  1963,  these  figures  do  not  disclose  the  many  newspapers  that 
changed  ownership,  went  bankrupt,  or  lost  circulation  during  this 
period.22  A  number  of  weekly  newspapers  are  organs  of  ethnic, 
church,  student,  or  other  groups  striving  to  maintain  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  in  a  rapidly  changing  society.  The  majority  are  local  com¬ 
munity  papers,  whose  advertising  income  has  been  sharply  reduced 
by  competition  from  near-by  radio  and  television  stations.  Some  local 
publishers  have  tried  to  influence  local  businesses  through  appeals  to 
community  loyalty  in  order  to  keep  the  weekly  paper  going.  Others 
have  joined  weekly  newspaper  chains.  In  such  chains,  local  communi¬ 
ties  are  serviced  with  news  and  advertising,  but  the  community  roles 
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of  the  local  editors  and  reporters  are  modified  or  eliminated.  The 
decline  of  the  weekly  press  in  Canadian  rural  communities  presents 
some  serious  problems.  One  is  that  of  raising  and  carrying  on  an 
adequate  discussion  of  important  issues  confronting  town  and  rural 
people  when  their  communities  have  either  no  newspaper,  a  distantly 
controlled  chain  newspaper,  or  a  newspaper  that  can  scarcely  function 
for  lack  of  resources. 

2.  Periodicals.  While  the  publishing  and  reading  of  newspapers  in 
Canada  are  essentially  Canadian-conducted  and  -controlled  games, 
periodical  publication  and  reading  are  more  North  American  than 
Canadian.  In  1963  a  total  of  895  periodicals  were  published  in  Canada, 
the  largest  proportion  being  devoted  to  trade  and  industry,  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  and  entertainment.23  However,  American  magazines 
furnish  Canadians  with  their  largest  proportion  of  widely  read  perio¬ 
dicals.  In  1959  there  were  five  Canadian  English-language  periodicals, 
including  Maclean’s  and  Chatelaine,  with  a  circulation  of  20,000  or 
more  per  issue,  while  in  the  same  year  there  were  approximately  50 
magazines  and  20  'pulp'  magazines  published  in  the  United  States 
with  a  circulation  of  20,000  or  more  readers  in  Canada.24  A  few  popular 
magazines  of  American  origin  are  published  in  Canada  and  compete 
for  the  Canadian  advertising  dollar,  the  scarce  resource  upon  which 
Canadian  publications  depend  for  their  survival.  One  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  American  dominance  in  the  periodical  field  is  that  many 
Canadian  periodicals  are  in  a  chronic  financial  crisis  that  literally 
'cramps  their  style'.  More  important,  however,  is  the  impact  of 
periodicals  on  Canadian  readers.  Porter  comments: 

The  consumption  of  American  periodicals  in  Canada  is  an  ideological 

counterpart  of  the  external  control  of  the  economic  system.  There  can 

be  little  doubt  that  these  foreign  publications  contribute  substantially 

to  'Canadian'  values  and  to  the  view  of  the  world  held  by  Canadians.25 

The  above  generalization  applies  more  to  English  Canada  than  to 
French  Canada.  However,  even  the  latter  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  involved  in  North  American  magazine  games.  The  periodical 
with  the  largest  reported  circulation  in  Quebec  is  the  French  edition 
of  Reader’s  Digest  published  in  Montreal  under  the  name  Selection 
du  Reader’s  Digest ,26  As  a  set  of  games,  periodical  publishing  in 
Canada  runs  into  competition  with  other  kinds  of  mass  media,  includ¬ 
ing  radio,  television,  and  the  new  weekend  magazines  circulated 
through  daily  newspapers.  At  the  same  time  there  is  intensifying  and 
unusually  successful  competition  from  American  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers.27  Canadians  face  a  dilemma  here.  Should  government  subsi¬ 
dies  be  given  to  Canadian  periodicals  and  should  preventative 
measures  such  as  tariffs  be  used  to  control  the  entry  of  foreign 
periodicals?  Should  tax  penalties  be  dealt  to  Canadian  firms  or 
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agencies  that  spend  their  domestic  advertising  money  on  publications 
originating  outside  Canada?  Or  should  Canadian  periodicals  be  left 
without  aid  to  struggle  in  a  North  American  market?  In  the  face  of 
these  uncertainties  new  strategies  will  be  needed  if  periodicals  of 
Canadian  origin  and  dealing  with  Canadian  life  are  to  contribute  to 
Canada's  future. 

3.  Books.  There  are  three  major  kinds  of  books  published  in,  or 
imported  to,  Canada,  each  involving  different  games  and  strategies. 
First,  there  are  the  school  textbooks,  published  or  imported  by  a 
mixture  of  Canadian  firms  or  subsidiaries  of  American,  British  or 
French  firms,  who  work  in  close  collaboration  with  provincial  depart¬ 
ments  of  education.  Second,  there  are  the  university  textbooks  and 
scholarly  publications,  published  or  imported  by  some  of  the  firms  in 
the  schoolbook  business  and  by  university  presses  such  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Press  and  Laval  University  Press.  And  third,  there  are 
the  trade  books,  produced  for  sale  to  all  kinds  of  readers  and  sold 
through  bookstores,  department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  and,  with 
the  advent  of  the  paperback,  also  through  news-stands,  drug  stores 
and  grocery  stores. 

In  the  Canadian  textbook  field,  2,620  different  books  were  in  print 
in  1964  and  11,634,604  copies  were  sold,  including  both  school  and 
university  textbooks.28  For  years  the  only  financially  attractive  book 
market  for  Canadian  authors  and  publishers  has  been  that  of  school 
textbooks.  With  the  recent  increase  in  university  enrolment,  more 
Canadian  authors  and  publishers  are  entering  this  growing  market. 
One  book  enterprise  originating  in  Canada  that  appears  to  be  success¬ 
fully  expanding  into  foreign  markets  is  the  publication  of  university 
and  scholarly  books.  The  University  of  Toronto  Press  reports  that 
more  than  half  of  its  books  are  sold  outside  Canada.29  In  the  trade- 
book  field,  Canadian  publication  has  faced  limited  markets  for  both 
English  and  French  books,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  motion-picture  firms, 
reprint  outlets,  and  book  clubs,  which  add  substantially  to  the  income 
American  authors  and  publishers  can  obtain  from  many  of  their 
books.  Canadian-produced  trade  books  account  for  an  estimated  10 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  books  sold  in  this  country.30  The  remainder  come 
mainly  from  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France,  though  in  recent 
years  the  proportion  contributed  by  Britain  has  been  steadily 
diminishing.  According  to  reported  sales  of  American  books  through¬ 
out  the  world,  Canada  buys  more  American  books  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  except  for  the  United  States  itself.  The  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  and  reading  of  Canadian  books  remain  primarily  a 
set  of  games  and  strategies  connected  with  Canadian  education.  Out¬ 
side  the  field  of  education,  the  games  and  strategies  tend  to  be  more 
North  American  than  Canadian,  and  present  the  same  kinds  of 
dilemmas  as  those  associated  with  Canadian  periodicals. 
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This  survey  of  trends  in  mass  publication  discloses  an  elaborate  set 
of  games  and  strategies  which  have  been  described  primarily  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  mass  publications  themselves.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  games  and  strategies  associated  with  mass 
publications  depend  on  the  games  and  strategies  of  literacy  -  the 
capacity  and  willingness  of  individuals  to  read  and  to  write.  While 
mass  publications,  through  organization  and  technology,  tend  towards 
centralized  control  and  the  extension  of  corporate  vertical  power 
through  voluntary  influence,  literacy  as  a  basic  social  phenomenon 
represents  also  a  horizontal  diffusion  of  'self'  power.  This  power 
inheres  in  teachers  as  individuals  and  as  organized  professionals  who 
largely  control  the  formation  of  literate  persons.  It  also  inheres  in 
authors  who,  as  individuals  or  as  groups,  have  a  large  say  in  what  they 
write.  Finally,  as  the  individual  becomes  literate,  the  uses  he  makes 
of  his  literacy  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  his  own  decisions.  Perhaps 
this  view  of  literacy  is  a  key  to  understanding  McLuhan's  assertion 
that  'Education  is  ideally  civil  defence  against  media  fallout.'31 

advertising  -  No  survey  of  mass-media  trends  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  advertising,  a  complex  set  of  games  and  strategies 
that  affect  both  the  mass  media  and  society.  When  advertising  is 
mixed  with  the  entertainment  or  information  content  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  or  television,  advertising  strategy  may  be  compared 
to  paid  education.32  The  advertiser  is  using  the  entertainment  or 
information,  combined  with  his  advertisement’s  intrinsic  appeal,  as 
a  means  of  buying  the  time  of  some  person  to  teach  him  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  message.  In  this  sense,  advertising  can  be  regarded  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  game  which  pays  the  learner  to  learn  in  a  direct  and  acceptable 
way.  In  another  sense,  advertising  strategy  may  be  regarded  as  the 
means  of  harmonizing  production  with  consumption,  and  therefore  a 
game  of  major  importance  in  the  economy.  On  a  still  broader  scale, 
advertising  may  be  regarded  as  the  major  strategy  for  all  progress. 
From  this  perspective  it  is  alleged  that  'advertising  has  brought  more 
beneficial  revolutions  in  human  customs  than  any  other  single  force 
ever  exercised  by  man’,  and  that  the  high  standard  of  living  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is  associated  with  'intelligent  and  systematic 
advertising'.33  Whatever  one’s  views  on  modern  advertising  and  its 
strategies  in  Canada,  and  while  there  is  room  for  doubt  that  it  is 
intelligent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  lucrative  and  well- 
organized  set  of  games  that  makes  possible  many  other  mass-media 
games.  For  instance,  70  per  cent  of  all  revenues  of  Canadian  magazines 
and  newspapers  come  from  advertising.34  That  advertising  is  ‘intelli¬ 
gent’  is  not  always  clear,  except  possibly  to  advertisers  or  their 
advertising  agents,  who  tend  to  set  their  own  rules  of  the  game  based 
on  what  has  been  termed  a  ‘pecuniary’  system  of  philosophy  and 
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truth.35  In  Canada,  counter-games  and  strategies  are  used  to  help 
advertising  serve  better  the  needs  of  Canadians  who  have  other 
systems  of  philosophy  and  truth.  These  include  the  time  rules  set  by 
Canada's  Board  of  Broadcast  Governors  to  limit  commercial  mes¬ 
sages,  the  CBC's  ban  on  the  advertising  of  such  goods  as  cosmetics 
for  children,  the  legislative  controls  on  liquor  advertising,  and  the 
principle  enunciated  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Publications  that 
‘Canadian  advertising  expenditures  should  go  to  Canadian  media.  . .  '. 
This  principle  is  based  on  the  view  that  Canadian  communications 
need  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  source  of  profit  but  also  as  a  ‘source 
of  national  news  and  views'.36 

This  survey  of  trends  and  problems  in  some  of  Canada's  major 
mass-media  games  has  suggested  several  specific  challenges  and 
dilemmas  which  require  both  private  and  public  effort  if  Canadian 
mass  media  are  to  be  used  effectively.  These  challenges  reflect  Can¬ 
ada's  long-range  problem -'how  to  avoid  being  smothered'  by  the 
‘friendly  embrace'  of  American  mass  media.37  It  also  reflects  another 
kind  of  problem,  one  which  bears  upon  the  quality  of  Canadian  society 
as  civilization  and  its  people  as  human  beings.  The  problem  is  this: 
How  can  the  programmes,  the  norms,  and  the  games  and  strategies 
associated  with  Canadian  mass  media  be  made  to  bear  a  closer  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  basic  activities  of  Canadian  society?  The  mass  media  have 
the  potential  to  shape  Canada's  future  in  a  responsible  way,  one  which 
would  reflect  the  real  norms  and  values  of  Canadians  as  evolved  in 
social  interaction.  They  also  have  the  potential  to  set  into  operation 
norms,  attitudes,  and  behavioural  patterns  that  are  disruptive  to 
Canadians  as  individuals,  to  their  communities,  and  to  Canada  as  a 
national  society.38  The  implication  follows  that  Canadians  as  indivi¬ 
dual  players  in  mass-media  games,  their  censors,  regulating  boards, 
and  governments,  and  the  Canadian  businesses  and  professions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ownership,  control,  and  production  of  mass  media,  have 
a  shared  responsibility  in  shaping  Canada's  future. 
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Discussion  Questions  on  Part  One- 
Canada’s  Changing  Social  Scene 


1.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  comparing  Cana¬ 
dian  society  to  a  network  of  games  and  leagues  of  games? 

2.  If  you  were  talking  of  Canada’s  future,  which  would  be  most  use¬ 
ful  to  a  young  person,  the  games  approach  to  society  or  the 
approach  suggested  by  Shakespeare: 

All  the  world’s  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.  .  .  .  (As  You  Like  It,  Act  II,  Sc.  7). 

3.  To  which  of  the  leagues  shown  in  Chart  1  should  Canadians  of  the 
second  century  give  their  basic  loyalty?  What  are  the  consequences 
for  Canadian  society  of  territorial  differences  in  leagues  to  which 
people  want  to  be  loyal? 

4.  ‘The  only  way  an  individual  can  realize  his  complete  selfhood  is 
through  identifying  himself  with  the  nation,  by  serving  and  im¬ 
proving  it.'  So  wrote  Fichte  in  1807-8  in  his  Addresses  to  the 
German  People.  How  would  you  respond  to  this  statesman  if  you 
were  (a)  a  Metis,  (b)  a  French-speaking  Canadian,  (c)  a  British 
immigrant,  (d)  a  third-generation  English-speaking  Canadian? 

5.  It  is  often  said  that  we  live  in  a  period  of  automation  and  mass 
leisure.  In  view  of  the  challenges  Canadians  face  in  coping  with 
expanding  population,  how  realistic  is  this  view  in  present-day 
Canada?  Is  this  the  best  view  for  the  next  thirty  years? 

6.  In  view  of  the  mobility  of  Canadians  from  place  to  place,  what 
changes  are  needed  in  our  society  to  prepare  people,  communities, 
and  organizations  for  this  mobility? 

7.  Should  western  Canadians  be  prepared  for  mobility  to  eastern 
Canada?  Eastern  Canadians  for  mobility  westward?  All  Canadians 
for  mobility  to  the  United  States? 

8.  What  social  inequalities  in  Canada  will  be  useful  in  the  years 
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ahead?  What  inequalities  need  to  be  reduced  or  eliminated? 

9.  In  your  experience,  how  important  is  social  class  as  a  way  of 
ranking  Canadians?  In  what  respects  is  social  class  useful?  In 
what  ways  not  useful? 

10.  What,  in  your  estimation,  are  the  ways  in  which  Canada  could 
increase  her  power  as  a  nation  in  today's  world? 

11.  Does  the  organization  of  power  in  Canadian  society  work  to  the 
advantage  of  Canadian  youth?  In  what  ways  does  it  work  to  their 
disadvantage?  Would  you  answer  in  the  same  manner  if  you 
were:  (a)  an  English-speaking  Canadian,  (b)  a  French-speaking 
Canadian,  (c)  an  Italian  immigrant,  (d)  a  Canadian  Indian  living 
on  a  reservation,  (e)  a  'northern'  Canadian? 

12.  Are  the  present  games  of  marriage  and  family-living  in  Canada 
adequate  for  the  future?  What  changes  need  to  be  made?  Do  young 
Canadians  have  any  responsibilities  for  these  changes? 

13.  What  parts  of  Canadian  systems  of  education  should  be  retained 
unchanged  in  the  future?  What  parts  need  changing  and  in  what 
ways? 

14.  What  games  tend  to  replace  religion  in  Canadian  life?  Are  these 
games  likely  to  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance  in  the  future?  What 
possible  contributions  could  religion  make  to  Canada’s  second 
century? 

15.  In  Canada  at  the  present  time  what  justification  is  there  for 
emphasizing  the  work  and  activities  of  such  organizations  as  4-H 
Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Girl  Guides?  Can  such  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions  be  as  effective  in  an  urbanizing  Canada  as  they  were  in  the 
Canada  of  years  past?  Would  young  people  be  better  off  spending 
extra  time  on  school  work  or  with  the  mass  media  rather  than  in 
youth  organizations? 

16.  From  your  experience  how  have  you  been  influenced  by  mass 
media  in  (a)  your  buying  habits,  (b)  your  voting,  (c)  your  enter¬ 
tainment  patterns,  (d)  your  involvement  in  organizations,  (e) 
your  feelings  toward  Canada  as  a  country?  Do  the  ways  in  which 
you  have  been  influenced  increase  your  'self'  power? 

17.  Suppose  your  province  had  just  appointed  a  new  motion-picture 
censor.  What  advice  would  you  give  him?  What  contribution  would 
you  expect  him  or  his  Film  Censor  Board  to  make  to  your 
province? 

18.  Marshall  McLuhan  says  that  'education  is  ideally  civil  defence 
against  media  fallout'.  Is  there  'media  fallout'  in  Canada?  How 
could  education  protect  against  it? 

19.  In  what  ways  could  the  following  serve  Canada  better:  (a)  daily 
newspapers,  (b)  television,  (c)  radio  broadcasting,  (d)  periodi¬ 
cals,  (e)  advertising? 

20.  If  you  were  to  estimate  the  importance  of  different  social  factors 
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in  Canada's  future,  in  what  order  of  importance  would  you  place 
the  following  and  why:  (a)  urbanization,  (b)  social  inequalities, 
(c)  Canada's  proximity  to  the  United  States,  (d)  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  Canadian  family,  (e)  the  nature  and  quality  of 
Canada's  education,  (f)  the  nature  and  quality  of  Canadian 
churches,  (g)  the  nature  and  quality  of  television  and  radio  broad¬ 
casting,  (h)  the  strength  and  vitality  of  voluntary  organizations, 
(i)  Canada's  biculturalism  and  ethnic  diversity? 


Part  Two 
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Canada’s  Changing  Political  and 
Economic  Realms  -  An  Introduction 
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How  important  to  Canada’s  future  are  the  games  and  leagues  of 
games  we  call  ‘political’  and  'economic'?  What  major  strategies  are 
involved  in  them?  These  are  questions  that  are  considered  briefly  in 
this  introduction  to  Part  Two.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  will 
already  have  considerable  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  political  and  economic  institutions,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  emphasize  these  in  the  introduction  or  in  the  four 
succeeding  chapters.  Instead,  attention  is  focused  on  trends  and  goals 
that  disclose  issues  and  problems  which  confront  Canadians  now  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  volume,  the  political  realm  includes  all  the  processes,  political 
parties,  and  legislative,  administrative,  or  judicial  bodies  related  to 
government.  The  economic  realm  includes  all  the  processes  and 
agencies  concerned  with  the  production,  distribution,  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services.  Two  overlapping  sectors  make  up  the 
economic  realm  -  the  public  sector,  in  which  government  depart¬ 
ments,  bureaus,  councils,  and  Crown  corporations  are  the  important 
agents,  and  the  private  sector,  in  which  non-government  corporations 
and  individual  entrepreneurs  are  the  main  agents.  The  importance  of 
these  two  realms,  first  from  the  perspective  of  a  young  Canadian  and 
then  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  group  of  young  Japanese,  will  now 
be  considered. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  case  of  a  hypothetical,  but  in  many  ways 
representative,  young  person  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  While  this 
person  could  be  male  or  female,  we  arbitrarily  choose  a  male  and  just 
as  arbitrarily  a  situation  of  a  half-hour  duration.  Our  'case'  is  now 
lying  in  bed  enjoying  a  sound  sleep  and  most  probably  pleasant 
dreams,  most  of  which  he  would  never  associate  with  government 
and  only  rarely  with  the  economy,  especially  in  any  abstract  way. 
Now  let  us  take  him  from  his  world  of  slumber  into  the  'real'  world. 
However,  this  will  be  done  in  a  way  that  deliberately  mixes  his  'real' 
world  of  consciousness  and  concrete  experiences  with  specific  refer- 
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ences  to  government  and  the  economy.  While  the  real  world  of  youth¬ 
ful  experience  provides  the  substance  for  dreams  of  both  day  and 
night,  the  realization  of  dreams  and  aspirations  involves  seeing  clearly 
the  connections  between  the  ordinary  activities  of  living  and  the  great 
collective  games  abstractly  referred  to  as  'political’  and  ‘economic’. 

We  consider  our  'case'  as  he  leaves  his  home  and  goes  to  work.  In 
the  left-hand  column  the  ‘real’  experiences  of  his  immediate  situation 
are  outlined.  In  the  right-hand  column  some  of  the  connections 
between  these  'real'  experiences  and  the  underlying,  frequently  taken- 
for-granted  games  conducted  in  the  realms  of  government  and 
economy  are  indicated. 


‘Real’  Experiences  of  George  on 
a  Saturday 

1.  The  direct  rays  of  the  fall  sun 
have  just  begun  to  shine  through 
the  window  of  the  bedroom, 
where  George  has  been  peace¬ 
fully  sleeping  in  the  comfort  and 
security  of  the  family  home. 


2.  George  is  oblivious  to  all  his 
surroundings  until  the  alarm- 
clock  rings.  He  jumps  out  of  bed 
and  dresses  hurriedly. 


3.  Since  he  is  in  a  hurry,  George 
spends  as  little  time  as  possible 
in  the  bathroom  before  going 
to  breakfast. 


Connections  of  these  Experi¬ 
ences  with  Government  and  the 
Economy 

1.  Window  space,  house  design, 
and  construction  quality  are 
regulated  by  a  government 
building  code.  The  house,  built 
by  a  private  construction  firm, 
was  financed  by  a  federally  ar¬ 
ranged  and  controlled  mortgage. 
The  family  security  is  partly  a 
product  of  national  diplomacy 
and  defence,  municipal  policing, 
and  risk-sharing  by  insurance 
arrangements. 

2.  The  alarm-clock  is  a  federally 
taxed  machine  that  measures 
federally  regulated  time.  His 
bed,  clothes,  and  clock,  all  sub¬ 
ject  to  federal  tax,  came  to  him 
from  factories  by  way  of  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers,  all  organ¬ 
ized  and  controlled  according  to 
governmental  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions.  His  name,  'George',  was 
registered  with  the  government 
at  his  birth,  and  provides  him  a 
legal  status  throughout  his  life. 

3.  His  functional  bathroom,  the 
product  of  a  series  of  plumb¬ 
ing  inventions  (produced,  distri¬ 
buted,  and  installed  by  'the 
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4.  His  appetite  is  excellent, 
partly  because  of  his  strenuous 
efforts  the  evening  before  play¬ 
ing  football  for  the  senior  school 
team,  on  which  he  is  the  offen¬ 
sive  team’s  quarterback. 


5.  Hungrily  George  devours 
cereal,  toast,  bacon,  and  eggs, 
washing  them  down  with  orange 
juice  and  milk,  while  vaguely 
remembering  that  these  are  the 
things  his  coach  recommends, 
his  mother  cooks,  and  his  father 
pays  for. 


6.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal, 
he  puts  on  the  jacket  and  hat  he 
wears  to  the  service  station 
where  he  works  on  Saturdays  in 
order  to  earn  enough  for  the  old 
car  he  wants  to  buy  or  for  taking 
some  kind  of  training  after  high 
school.  He  has  not  decided  yet. 


economy'),  makes  use  of  the 
abundant  and  inexpensive  run¬ 
ning  water  supplied  and  purified 
by  a  technical  branch  of  muni¬ 
cipal  government. 

4.  His  instruction  in  football,  as 
well  as  the  facilities,  coaching 
services,  and  supply  of  opposing 
teams  to  play  with,  are  all 
related  to  schools,  which  are 
government-controlled  and  -sup¬ 
ported  agencies  for  socializing 
Canadian  youth. 

5 .  The  food  items  were  produced 
and  distributed  by  economic 
agencies  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  standards  and  regulations. 
The  government  also  played  a 
part  in  developing  better  live¬ 
stock,  such  as  hens,  cows,  and 
hogs,  and  in  educating  farmers 
to  improve  constantly  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  their  live¬ 
stock.  His  coach’s  instructions 
were  recommended  by  govern¬ 
ment  health  agencies,  while  the 
legal  status  and  responsibilities 
of  his  father  and  mother  were 
assigned  to  them  by  provincial 
law  at  their  marriage. 

6.  The  service  station  is  a  small 
organization  operating  accord¬ 
ing  to  municipal  by-laws,  dis¬ 
pensing  gasoline  and  oil  dis¬ 
covered,  produced,  and  distri¬ 
buted  by  a  large  corporation, 
and  taxed  by  a  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  car  he  wants  is 
also  the  product  of  a  large  cor¬ 
poration,  while  his  further 
training  is  a  provision  of  the 
government. 
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7.  As  he  is  about  to  leave,  his 
father  and  sister  enter  the  room. 
‘Well,  George,'  his  father  says, 
‘the  radio  sportscast  this  morn¬ 
ing  said  your  team  played  an 
outstanding  game  yesterday.' 
His  sister  remarks:  'You  should 
have  seen  the  game,  Dad.  George 
was  simply  great.' 


7.  The  sportscast  is  the  product 
of  private  and  public  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  radio  broadcasting.  The 
presence  of  his  father  at  home 
on  Saturday  is  traceable  to  work 
regulations  agreed  to  by  union, 
government,  and  company  of¬ 
ficials. 


In  this  case  study  we  have  emphasized  the  broad  base  of  materials, 
services,  regulation,  and  co-ordination  that  the  Canadian  combination 
of  government  and  economy  provides.  This  base,  which  has  a  material 
side  as  well  as  a  non-material  side  of  laws,  codes,  rules,  and  standards, 
is  frequently  taken  for  granted  in  the  course  of  everyday  living.  With¬ 
out  it,  social  life  in  Canada  would  be  impossible.  With  it,  social  life 
tends  to  be  orderly,  predictable,  and  relatively  secure  for  most  Cana¬ 
dians.  This  over-all  result  is  the  consequence  of  many  different  kinds 
of  economic  and  political  games  and  the  ways  these  games  are  played. 
As  shown  in  Chapter  Four  some  of  these  games  and  the  ways  they  are 
played  result  in  social  inequalities  that  handicap  our  country.  At  the 
same  time,  we  depend  on  our  economic  and  political  games  to  help 
change  handicapping  conditions.  As  we  have  noted,  the  realization  of 
individual  Canadian  dreams,  hopes,  and  aspirations,  as  well  as  the 
satisfactions  and  prestige  which  Canadians  might  enjoy  collectively 
as  a  nation  depend  on  them. 

What  are  the  components  of  national  prestige?  We  turn  here  to  the 
opinions  of  a  group  of  Japanese  high  school  and  university  students 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  they  present  an  'outside'  view  worth 
considering.  The  second  is  that,  to  our  knowledge,  no  group  of  Cana¬ 
dians  have  been  asked  the  same  questions  and  had  their  answers 
published.  The  Japanese  students  were  asked  to  rank  eight  factors 
contributing  to  national  prestige,  using  a  technique  known  as  ‘paired 
comparisons',  in  which  each  factor  was  compared  one  at  a  time  with 
every  other  factor.  The  researchers  then  constructed  a  scale  of 
factors,  in  which  the  relative  importance  of  each  factor,  as  perceived 
by  the  students  as  a  group,  is  indicated  by  a  numerical  number  or 
‘weight'.  The  three  highest  ranking  factors  and  their  weights  were:  a 
nation's  economy- 7.10;  a  nation's  internal  government  -  5.32;  and  a 
nation’s  international  relations  -  5.16.  The  next  two  factors  were  per¬ 
ceived  as  of  intermediate  importance  -  a  nation's  cultural  and  scienti¬ 
fic  accomplishments  -  4.62;  and  its  physical  geography  and  resources  - 
4.14.  The  final  factors  were  a  nation's  national  character- 3.84;  its 
military  strength  -  3.77;  a  people’s  attitude  towards  their  nation - 
2.30.1  Canadians  may  not  agree  entirely  with  this  ordering  and  weight- 
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ing  of  national  prestige  factors.  However,  concern  with  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  economy  and  government  to  Canada’s  prestige  in  today’s 
competitive  world  is  implicit,  if  not  always  explicit,  in  much  of 
Canadian  thinking.  Some  of  this  concern  is  reflected  in  the  remaining 
chapters  of  Part  Two. 

What  main  strategies  are  involved  in  Canadian  political  and 
economic  games?  For  example,  are  the  strategies  of  the  games  George 
and  his  family  are  involved  in  as  taxpayers,  workers,  and  users  of 
goods  and  services  the  same  as  the  strategies  of  games  having  as  their 
goal  the  raising  of  Canada's  prestige  among  the  nations?  As  we  see 
the  matter,  there  are  three  kinds  of  strategies  involved  in  Canada's 
changing  political  and  economic  realms.2  Each  kind  is  important,  and 
is  briefly  outlined  and  explained  below. 

1.  Strategies  to  produce  order  and  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
existing  or  agreed-upon  patterns  of  doing  things.  Games  with  these 
strategies  have  as  their  object  orderly  relationships,  predictability, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  and  mutual  expectations.  Players  in 
such  games  say  in  essence:  Tf  I  do  this  for  you,  then  you  will  do  that 
for  me.'  These  order-producing  strategies  call  for  the  limiting  or 
minimizing  of  lines  of  action  or  the  things  that  a  person  or  group  could 
do.  Further,  the  few  lines  of  action  that  are  agreed  upon  are  governed 
by  many  criteria  that  define,  clarify,  and  indicate  how  the  actions  are 
to  be  performed  and  under  what  conditions.  For  instance,  George's 
family  agree  to  pay  a  water  and  light  bill  every  month,  and  in  return 
expect  to  have  uninterrupted  water  and  light  service.  Or  George  agrees 
to  work  on  Saturdays  at  the  service  station  (limiting  his  alternative 
lines  of  action),  while  the  service  station  proprietor  agrees  to  pay  him 
so  much  for  his  services.  George  has  many  criteria  for  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  good  job  and  the  proprietor  many  criteria  for  what  a  good 
employee  should  be.  If  each  does  his  part  and  the  performances 
come  up  to  expected  standards,  the  over-all  result  is  order  and 
predictability.  The  agreed-upon  objectives  of  each  will  likely  be 
reached  since  George  and  his  employer  are  committed  to  fulfilling 
their  mutual  obligations.  The  games  of  most  government  agencies  and 
of  most  businesses,  since  they  involve  both  employers  and  employees, 
public  servants  and  citizens,  clients  and  customers,  have  order,  con¬ 
tinuity,  and  predictability  as  basic  strategies. 

2.  Strategies  appropriate  to  contests,  competitions,  and  conflicts .3 
The  second  set  of  strategies  may  have  a  rational  goal  for  one  group  of 
contestants,  but  is  not  agreed  upon  by  opponents.  For  instance, 
George's  football  team  has  the  rational  goal  of  winning  its  next  game, 
but  since  this  goal  cannot  be  shared  with  or  agreed  upon  by  the  other 
team,  it  will  have  to  be  achieved  in  a  contest.  Contests  or  competition 
strategies  are  appropriate  where  the  aim  is  achievement,  solving  a 
problem,  or  gaining  greater  prestige  or  power.  The  outcome  is  less 
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predictable  than  in  the  'games’  or  activities  leading  to  order  and 
fulfilment  of  contracts  or  obligations.  In  contest  strategies  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  maximize  the  lines  of  action,  to  increase  the  possible  ways 
of  doing  things,  and  to  minimize  those  established  criteria  that  might 
limit  action.  The  saying  'all  is  fair  in  love  and  war’  illustrates  the 
notion  that  in  a  contest  (or  conflict)  the  contestant  wishes  as  few 
limitations  on  his  action  or  goal  achievement  as  possible.  In  George's 
football  league  there  are  just  enough  rules  (criteria)  to  protect  the 
players  and  to  keep  the  contest  predictable  and  within  bounds,  but 
the  large  part  of  the  fun  and  challenge  comes  from  the  attempts  of 
each  side  to  increase  its  lines  of  action,  while  making  sure  that  the 
opposing  side  has  as  few  alternatives  as  possible.  In  Canada's  political 
and  economic  realms,  many  of  the  games  are  based  on  contest  or 
competition  strategies,  which,  if  carried  out  according  to  agreed-upon 
rules,  have  many  of  the  qualities  of  conventional  sports  -  for  example, 
party  politics,  election  campaigns,  parliamentary  debates,  the  creation 
and  promotion  of  companies,  the  development  of  markets  for  com¬ 
modities  or  services  through  advertising,  and  some  bargaining  pro¬ 
cedures  used  by  management  and  by  labour  unions  prior  to  entering 
upon  wage  agreements.  While  the  conduct  of  these  games  may  pro¬ 
duce  some  disarray  as  campaigners,  parliamentarians,  companies,  and 
unions  engage  in  contests,  the  end  result  for  the  whole  society  is  a 
kind  of  changing  order,  a  roughly  predictable  adaptability.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  player  or  group  of  players  involved  in  these 
competitive  games  has  as  an  ultimate  goal  only  increased  power,  then 
the  achievement  of  limited  goals  is  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  bigger  goals  that  could  result  in  a  monopoly  of  political  or 
economic  power  or  of  both.  In  situations  where  there  is  an  absence  of 
adequate  rules,  where  rules  are  not  followed,  or  where  there  is  no 
restraining  competition,  a  power  monopoly  can  be  reached  that  much 
easier  by  persons  or  groups  for  whom  this  is  a  goal.  While  contest 
strategies  are  indispensable  parts  of  the  games  Canadians  are  engaged 
in,  as  shown  in  Chapter  Ten,  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  they  face 
is  evolving  domestic  and  international  situations  favouring  'fair' 
contests,  in  which  persons  or  groups  whose  aim  is  ultimate  power  can 
be  effectively  restrained.  This  involves  creating  such  situations.  For 
this,  the  next  kind  of  strategy  is  vital. 

3.  Strategies  favouring  creativity  and  the  augmentation  and  enrich¬ 
ment  of  group  relationships  and  of  individuals  as  ' selves' .  Strategies 
of  this  nature  are  characterized  by  the  availability  of  many  lines  of 
action  and  also  many  criteria  for  judging  and  evaluating  action.  In  this 
set  of  strategies  'feed-back'  or  continuing  dialogue  is  of  the  essence. 
An  example  of  a  game  with  creativity  as  its  ultimate  goal  might  be 
George’s  football  team  meeting  with  the  coach  after  a  game  to  talk 
about  the  last  game  and  evolve  some  new  plays.  In  such  a  game  the 
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relative  official  positions  and  ages  of  coach  and  players  are  not  too 
important.  Their  ‘social  distance'  is  reduced  as  each  contributes  ideas 
and  passes  judgement  on  the  ideas  expressed.  If  this  game  continues 
successfully  the  team  and  coach  come  up  with  some  new  plays  or 
tactics  for  the  next  'official'  game;  at  the  same  time,  each  person  may 
feel  that  these  new  plays  or  tactics  are  in  part  his  because  of  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  process  of  creating  them.  This  tendency  of  the  individual 
to  identify  himself  with  a  new  product  of  creative  effort  and  with  the 
other  persons  who  are  involved  in  the  effort  leads  to  what  we  have 
called  the  augmentation  and  enrichment  of  group  relations  and  of 
individual  ‘selves'.  Creativity  strategies  also  contribute  potentially 
to  strategies  designed  for  order  and  predictability  and  to  strategies 
of  contests.  For  example,  when  the  coach  is  giving  instructions  to 
George's  team  just  before  their  next  ‘official'  game,  he  will  probably 
commit  players  better  to  limited  lines  of  action  if  his  instructions  are 
based  on  what  the  group  creatively  decided.  In  addition,  the  fun  of 
competition  is  enhanced  on  the  playing  field  as  the  team  knowingly 
tests  the  plays  that  they  have  had  a  part  in  creating.  If  the  plays  hold 
up  in  competition  the  team's  satisfaction  may  be  enhanced,  and  if  not, 
reduced.  In  either  case,  the  chances  are  that  in  the  long  run  individual 
self-development,  team  morale,  individual  competence,  and  team  per¬ 
formance  will  be  enhanced  by  continuing  creativity.  Some  industrial 
research  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case  among  workers,  where  the 
creativity  gains  were  in  directions  not  anticipated  by  managers  and 
scientists  operating  with  predictability,  efficiency,  and  contest 
strategies.4 

In  the  Canadian  political  and  economic  realms,  there  have  been, 
traditionally,  relatively  few  formally  patterned  and  openly  tolerated 
games  having  as  their  ultimate  goals  creativity  and  the  augmentation 
of  group  relations  and  individual  'selves'.  However,  in  party  caucuses, 
committee  and  board  rooms,  back  offices  and  laboratories,  and  in  the 
informal  exchanges  of  ideas  and  techniques  in  the  course  of  perform¬ 
ing  assigned  tasks  or  in  leisure  time,  there  probably  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  continuing  creativity.  One  of  the  recent  trends  in  Canada's 
political  and  economic  realms  is  more  overt  recognition  of  creativity 
strategies.  This  trend  is  reflected  in  government-sponsored  pro¬ 
grammes  in  community  development  and  preventive  welfare,  and  in 
such  agencies  as  the  Company  of  Young  Canadians  and  the  Canada 
Council.  It  is  also  reflected  in  the  broadening  emphasis  on  and  the 
allotment  of  greater  resources  to  industrial  and  business  research,  in 
the  expansion  of  personnel-development  programmes  within  com¬ 
panies,  and  in  the  greater  participation  of  private  economic  agencies 
in  nation-wide  policy-making  through  such  organizations  as  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada.  As  Canadian  political  and  economic 
games  that  have  traditionally  emphasized  strategies  leading  to  order, 
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conformity,  efficiency,  and  competitive  achievement  are  redeveloped 
to  include  strategies  leading  to  creativity  and  to  group  and  ‘self’ 
augmentation,  the  quality  and  vitality  of  Canadian  society  may  be 
genuinely  advanced. 

In  this  discussion  of  strategies,  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
notion  that  one  kind  of  strategy  is  necessarily  better  or  more  indis¬ 
pensable  than  another  kind.  What  seems  to  be  important  is  that  the 
nature  of  a  situation,  such  as  Canada’s  present  domestic  political 
situation  or  her  position  internationally,  needs  to  be  carefully  and 
accurately  assessed.  When  the  nature  of  the  situation  is  understood, 
games  with  appropriate  strategies  need  to  be  chosen.  When  individual 
players  are  involved  in  these  games,  then  it  is  important  to  have 
internalized  a  set  of  attitudes  to  go  with  the  strategies  needed.  In  the 
case  of  games  designed  to  maintain  patterns  and  to  promote  order 
and  predictability,  commitment  and  willingness  to  discharge  obliga¬ 
tions  are  important.  In  games  designed  to  achieve  goals  and  win 
contests,  an  aggressive,  willing-to-take-a-risk  stance  is  important.  In 
games  that  have  creativity  as  their  ultimate  goal,  a  willingness  to 
welcome  the  new  and  blend  it  with  the  already  known  is  important. 

In  the  next  four  chapters,  different  authors  discuss  trends  and 
goals  for  Canadians  in  their  political  and  economic  fields.  Strategies 
adopted  in  the  past  and  those  being  used  today,  or  which  need  to  be 
used,  will  become  apparent  as  these  chapters  are  carefully  read.  In 
Chapter  Eight,  a  political  scientist  examines  two  major  areas  of 
uncertainty  in  Canadian  society  today  -  the  relationships  of  English- 
and  French-speaking  Canada,  and  the  relationship  of  the  American 
economy  to  Canada's  survival  as  a  nation.  In  Chapter  Nine,  a  socio¬ 
logist  looks  at  Canadian  participation  in  political  games  as  voters  and 
as  members  of  voluntary  associations.  He,  too,  is  concerned  with 
English  and  French  Canada  and  relationships  with  the  United  States 
as  factors  affecting  the  games  and  strategies  of  Canadians,  although 
he  does  not  use  these  terms.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  author 
of  Chapter  Nine  finds  social  class  a  poor  predictor  of  Canadian  voting 
behaviour,  a  finding  that  lends  further  insight  into  our  analysis  of 
ranking  by  social  class  in  Chapter  Four.  Chapter  Ten  is  a  product  of 
the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  and  is  attributed  to  no  one  author. 
Here  the  reader  is  shown  clearly  some  of  the  pressing,  immediate 
goals  for  Canadians  if  they  wish  to  maintain  a  maximum  competitive 
position  as  a  nation  while  at  the  same  time  raising  their  standard  of 
living.  While  most  of  the  chapter  appears  to  emphasize  achievement 
of  goals  in  harmony  with  the  competitive  nature  of  domestic  and 
international  business  and  trade,  the  need  for  other  strategies  is  also 
apparent  in  proposals  to  maintain  price  and  cost  stability.  While 
creative  strategies  are  not  described  directly,  they  are  implicit  in 
recommendations  for  better  decision-making,  long-range  planning,  the 
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development  of  social  capital,  and  for  Canada's  constructive  partici¬ 
pation  in  international  efforts  to  develop  a  better  world  economy. 
Chapter  Eleven  shows  the  increasing  importance  of  education  in  the 
achievement  of  Canada’s  economic  goals.  This  chapter,  as  its  intro¬ 
duction  suggests,  points  to  a  major  change  of  strategies  with  regard 
to  education  in  Canada.  In  Canada's  first  century  the  important 
strategies  in  which  education  was  involved  were  those  of  order  and 
predictability  with  the  ultimate  goals  of  teaching  all  to  read  and  write, 
to  have  the  necessary  level  of  knowledge  to  keep  a  relatively  simple 
economy  and  straightforward  system  of  government  operating,  and  to 
have  a  commitment  to  the  obligations  of  Canadian  citizenship.  In  the 
beginning  of  Canada's  second  century,  the  earlier  strategies  connected 
with  education  have  expanded  to  include  education's  contribution  to 
Canada  as  a  competitive,  industrializing  nation  in  a  world-contest 
situation.  In  this  contest  the  educational  gap  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  of  critical  importance.  As  Chapter  Eleven  further 
shows,  education  is  the  prime  means  by  which  the  Canadian  of  today 
and  of  the  foreseeable  future  keeps  open  his  own  lines  of  action  in  a 
rapidly  changing  economy.  That  education  is  also  related  to  Canada's 
creative  strategies  is  implicitly  suggested  among  the  additional  bene¬ 
fits  attributed  to  education  in  Chapter  Eleven. 

The  above  four  chapters  describe  trends  and  changing  situations  in 
Canada's  political  and  economic  realms.  Each  chapter  reflects  a 
pattern  of  thinking  and  terminology  characteristic  of  its  author  or 
authors  who,  as  social  scientists,  have  more  or  less  specialized  ways 
of  examining  Canadian  society.  Each  chapter,  therefore,  has  its  unique 
contribution  to  make.  The  concepts  of  games  and  strategies  discussed 
in  this  introduction  may  provide  some  intellectual  tools  for  helping 
the  individual  and  the  groups  to  which  he  belongs  to  make  a  better 
assessment  of  their  own  strategies  and  their  own  attitudes  as  they 
become  increasingly  involved  in  the  dynamic  and  controversial 
political  and  economic  life  of  Canada. 

NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  SEVEN 

1.  Michiya  Shimbori  et  al,  ‘Measuring  a  Nation's  Prestige’,  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  LXIX,  No.  1  (July  1963),  pp.  63-8. 

2.  The  three  kinds  of  strategy  mentioned  here  are  the  present  writer's 
versions  of  three  theoretical  models  of  social  action  presented  to 
the  Western  Association  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  Meetings 
at  Banff,  Alberta,  February  1964,  by  Professor  Edward  J.  Abramson 
and  Mrs.  Jane  Abramson  of  Saskatoon.  The  Abramsons'  theo¬ 
retical  formulation  has  application  to  human  behaviour  generally. 
Its  application  to  the  political  and  economic  realms  using  the 
‘games’  approach  is  a  special  use  of  a  general  theory. 

3.  In  the  Abramsons’  theory  this  set  of  strategies  is  called  the  game 
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or  strategy  model.  Since  we  have  used  the  concept  of  games  in  a 
broad  way  to  include  all  purposeful  social  behaviour,  we  have 
identified  this  model  simply  as  a  contest,  competition,  or  conflict 
set  of  strategies. 

4.  This  was  essentially  the  conclusion  reached  by  George  C.  Homans, 
The  Human  Group  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1950),  pp.  48-155,  in  his  analysis  of  the  now  famous  study  of  the 
Bank  Wiring  Observation  Room  of  the  Western  Electric  Company’s 
Hawthorne  Plant  at  Chicago.  For  a  report  of  the  original  study,  see 
F.  J.  Roethlisberger  and  W.  J.  Dickson,  Management  and  the  Worker 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1939). 


Chapter  Eight 


Some  Developing  Political  and  Economic 
Trends  on  the  Canadian  Scene1 

David  Smith 


It  is  hardly  feasible  that  a  few  thousand  words  could  present  ade¬ 
quately  all  the  political  and  economic  trends  in  Canada  -  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  whether  anyone  could  be  found  who  would  agree  to  under¬ 
take  such  an  ambitious  task.  Of  equal  importance,  it  is  questionable 
whether  such  an  analysis  would  be  especially  valuable.  What  one 
wants  to  know  are  the  major  political  and  economic  trends  in  Canada. 
What  trends  will  influence  Canadian  society  most  in  the  next  decade 
or  so?  To  try  to  deal  with  all  political  and  economic  trends  would 
only  detract  from  those  that  are  of  crucial  significance  for  the  future. 

As  soon  as  one  selects  certain  trends  and  claims  them  to  be  more 
important  than  others,  the  question  immediately  arises:  What  are 
your  criteria?  No  matter  what  the  reply  is,  some  observers  may  doubt 
the  relevance,  or  even  the  legitimacy,  of  these  criteria.  And  yet,  when 
the  subject  is  political  and  economic  trends  in  Canada,  one  criterion 
today  stands  out  amongst  all  the  others -the  preservation  of  Cana¬ 
dian  unity.  Of  the  major  western  democracies,  Canada  alone  seems 
plagued  by  doubts  about  its  future  status  as  a  nation.  For  this  reason, 
the  political  and  economic  problems  that  Canada  shares  with  other 
industrially  advanced  democracies,  such  as  the  effects  of  economic 
and  social  planning  on  traditional  political  practices  or  the  effects  of 
automation  on  the  economy  and  the  individual,  seem  less  important 
than  the  problem  of  political  unity.  That  the  problem  of  unity  exists, 
cannot  be  denied.  Countless  observers  of  the  Canadian  scene  have 
commented  on  it.  In  its  preliminary  report  in  1965,  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  referred  to  the  problem 
as  ‘the  greatest  crisis  in  our  history'.  Whether  or  not  one  accepts  this 
dramatic  view,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Canada’s  future  as  a  nation 
is  in  question. 

The  general  topic  of  this  paper  therefore  will  be  a  consideration  of 
the  political  and  economic  trends  that  contribute  to  the  problem  of 
unity  and  that,  in  turn,  seem  most  likely  to  influence  its  solution. 

The  nation's  history  since  1867  would  surprise  and  please  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation.  Today  Canada  is  an  independent  member 
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of  the  Commonwealth,  a  continental  country  of  immense  size,  and  an 
advanced  industrial  society  with  a  standard  of  living  second  only  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  Equally  surprising,  but  probably  less  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  founding  fathers,  would  be  certain  political  developments 
in  the  country  -  particularly  the  expansion  of  government  activity  and 
renewed  tension  between  the  original  two  partners  of  Confederation. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  many  ways  these  two  developments  seem  to 
be  related  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  modern  democratic  state 
has  been  the  expansion  of  governmental  activity  in  areas  that  have 
traditionally  been  the  preserve  of  the  individual.  In  the  Anglo- 
American  world,  at  least,  state  activity  before  1914  was  limited  pretty 
much  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  Of  course  there  were  differences 
between  countries  like  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  - 
these  differences  being  related  to  the  availability  of  private  capital 
and  native  talent  plus  the  political  philosophy  current  in  each  country. 
Canada,  short  of  private  capital  and  talent  and  with  no  firm  com¬ 
mitment  to  free  enterprise,  accepted  greater  government  involvement 
in  the  expansion  of  her  economy  than  did  either  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain.  However,  these  differences  were  more  of  degree  than 
of  kind,  for  there  was  no  attempt  to  plan  in  detail  Canada's  economic 
and  social  development. 

Since  the  First  World  War,  and  particularly  since  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion,  all  western  democracies  -  including  Canada  -  have  increasingly 
become  more  involved  in  economic  and  social  activities.  This  partici¬ 
pation,  which  has  taken  the  form  both  of  expanded  social  services,  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  education  for  example,  and  of  attempts  at 
promoting  economic  growth  through  the  maintenance  of  high  employ¬ 
ment  and  stable  investment,  has  resulted  largely  from  the  pressure 
of  a  public  acquainted  with  the  uncertainties  of  a  free-market 
economy.  One  might  suggest  as  a  topic  for  further  discussion  that 
such  pressures  are  inherent  in  an  industrial  society  where  the  indivi¬ 
dual  worker  has  so  little  control  over  his  present  and  future  security; 
but,  whatever  the  reason,  major  political  consequences  have  resulted 
from  this  evolution  in  government  activity. 

First,  the  executive  branch  of  government  has  been  strengthened 
and  the  legislative  branch  weakened.  Parliament,  which  classically 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  electorate  and  helped  formulate  policy, 
has  found  itself  incapable  of  representing  adequately  the  diverse 
interests  that  now  focus  upon  government.  The  positive  state  which 
actively  participates  in  society  demands  leadership,  planning,  and 
organization,  and  it  is  the  executive  with  its  corps  of  experts  which 
accomplishes  these  tasks  best.  The  old  distinction  of  a  dichotomy 
between  policy-making  and  execution  to  which  the  Fathers  of  Con¬ 
federation  subscribed,  as  did  most  nineteenth-century  liberal  politi- 
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cians,  has  disappeared.  To  a  greater  and  greater  extent,  both  functions 
are  being  performed  by  one  branch  of  government  -  the  executive. 
Frequently,  as  a  result,  the  executive  not  only  makes  the  law  and 
administers  it,  but  even  adjudicates  infractions  of  it.  This  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power  constitutes  a  threat  to  civil  liberties  and  limited  govern¬ 
ment  as  they  were  envisaged  by  the  Fathers  of  Confederation. 

Second,  increased  governmental  activity  has  disturbed  the  original 
distribution  of  powers  between  the  central  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  as  set  out  in  sections  91  and  92  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867.  In  founding  the  federation,  the  men  at  Charlottetown  and 
Quebec  City  were  specific  in  their  goals.  They  believed  that  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States  had  been  caused,  in  no  small  degree,  by  a 
distribution  of  powers  between  the  state  and  federal  governments 
that  gave  to  the  states  all  powers  not  expressly  allotted  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington.  Therefore,  they  determined  that  Canada  was  to 
have  a  strong  central  government.  The  provinces  were  given  exclusive 
power  over  a  relatively  short  list  of  specific  matters,  and  any 
legislative  powers  not  explicitly  given  to  the  provinces  belonged 
automatically  to  the  Dominion  Parliament.  For  further  protection, 
the  government  at  Ottawa  might  disallow  provincial  acts  within  one 
year  of  their  passage.  The  result,  according  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
was  that  'all  conflicts  of  jurisdiction'  have  been  avoided. 

In  spite  of  Sir  John  A.'s  confidence,  all  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  were 
not  avoided.  This  was  due  principally  to  interpretations  of  the  B.N.A. 
Act  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  (hereafter  called 
J.C.P.C.)  in  London  between  1883  and  1949,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  became  the  final  interpreter  of  the  constitution.  During  this 
period  the  provincial  sphere  of  power  was  expanded  while  the  Do¬ 
minion  sphere  was  confined  to  its  original  twenty-nine  powers 
enumerated  in  section  91.  The  J.C.P.C.  has  suffered  much  abuse  from 
Canadian  nationalists,  often  unjustly  I  think,  for  its  narrow  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  B.N.A.  Act.  Yet,  its  actions  would  have  been  relatively 
unimportant  had  the  function  of  government  remained  unchanged 
from  1867  to  the  present.  Of  course,  quite  the  reverse  happened  and 
the  problem  arose  whether  the  provinces,  who  had  benefited  from  the 
J.C.P.C. 's  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  would  be  able  to  fulfil 
their  increased  responsibilities.  Since  these  responsibilities  required 
vast  increases  in  expenditure,  which  many  of  the  provinces  could  not 
meet,  the  paradoxical  situation  developed  that  the  governments  least 
able  to  handle  further  expenditures  were  faced  with  the  greatest 
financial  demands.  The  effects  of  the  Depression  only  highlighted  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  provinces. 

Out  of  the  Depression  and  several  royal  commissions,  particularly 
the  Rowell-Sirois  Commission  of  1937-40,  came  the  idea  that  the 
provinces  should  transfer  certain  of  their  tasks  and  taxing  powers  to 
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the  Dominion;  in  turn  the  Dominion,  through  special  grants,  would 
equalize  to  some  degree  the  economic  and  financial  position  of  all  of 
the  provinces.  In  other  words,  the  general  balance  of  the  constitution, 
which  time  and  events  had  disturbed  since  1867,  would  be  renewed  - 
again  with  a  centralist  flavour.  The  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  were  never  fully  implemented,  but  the  impact  of  the  war 
brought  about  some  readjustments  in  federal-provincial  relations  and 
confirmed  the  pre-eminent  role  of  the  central  government  in  Canadian 
federalism. 

In  this  respect  Canada  followed  the  pattern  of  other  federations 
such  as  the  United  States  and  Australia,  and,  while  the  Fathers  of 
Confederation  might  be  less  than  happy  about  this  turn  of  events, 
they  would  be  no  less  so  than  the  men  who  had  met  at  Philadelphia 
and  Sydney.  All  would  probably  agree  that  the  basic  concept  of 
federalism  is  a  contradiction  between  unity  on  the  one  hand  and 
diversity  on  the  other,  and  that  federalism  is  a  dialectical  process 
that  is  constantly  changing  and,  therefore,  unpredictable. 

The  founding  fathers,  however,  would  find  recent  developments 
even  more  perplexing,  for  the  pendulum  of  Canadian  federalism, 
unlike  that  of  other  federal  systems,  has  begun  to  swing  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  -  toward  a  more  decentralized,  provincially  oriented 
state.  Today,  the  harmony  of  1867  seems  to  be  endangered,  not  by  too 
much  power  at  the  centre,  but  by  too  little.  By  whatever  criterion  one 
wishes  to  use,  the  role  of  the  provinces  today  in  the  Canadian  federa¬ 
tion  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  federal  government.  The  natural  question 
to  ask  is  how  this  unusual  change  has  come  about.  The  decline  in 
federal  war-time  power  quite  obviously  was  one  factor  that  early 
contributed  to  redressing  centralization.  Another  factor,  probably 
even  more  important,  was  the  general  increase  in  population  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  post-war  period  which  resulted  in  an  increased 
demand  for  social  services,  the  bulk  of  which  lay  within  the  provincial 
sphere  of  jurisdiction.  Unlike  the  situation  of  the  depressed  thirties, 
the  provinces  today  are  in  a  better  financial  position  to  meet  these 
demands.  In  turn,  the  federal  government  since  1955  has  encouraged 
the  provinces  to  assume  greater  responsibilities  in  these  areas. 

But  economic  reasons  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  Canada's 
'about-face'  on  federalism;  one  must  also  look  at  the  country's  geo¬ 
graphy  and  history.  Although  they  may  not  have  determined  the 
course  our  federal  system  has  taken,  distance,  geographic  barriers, 
and  the  lack  of  natural,  east-west  communications  arteries  have 
encouraged  separate  provincial  development.  Added  to  these  factors, 
the  J.C.P.C.'s  constitutional  interpretation  has  prompted  the  provinces 
to  see  themselves  as  individual  -  and  almost  autonomous  -  political 
units.  Certainly  these  considerations  are  important  when  one  tries  to 
explain  the  rise  to  power  of  third  parties  with  provincial  bases  (such 
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parties  are  not  found  in  Australia  or  the  United  States).  But  the  most 
important  difference  is  the  existence  of  Quebec.  Quebec,  or  what  some 
call  the  ‘French  fact',  has  been  a  major  influence  on  the  development 
of  Canadian  federalism.  This  has  never  been  truer  than  today. 

Since  Confederation,  Quebec  has  been  concerned  with  protecting 
the  special  status  guaranteed  to  French  Canada,  which  in  1867  was 
virtually  synonymous  with  Quebec.  This  special  status  was  revealed  in 
several  provisions  of  the  B.N.A.  Act:  first,  the  use  of  the  French 
language  in  the  legislature  and  courts  of  Quebec,  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  and  in  any  courts  created  by  that  Parliament;  second, 
Quebec's  own  Civil  Law  including  the  legal  right  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  collect  the  tithe  from  its  own  members;  and  third, 
complete  control  of  its  educational  system,  subject  to  certain  guaran¬ 
tees  for  the  Protestant  minority.  With  these  rights  and  with  no  others, 
the  French  Canadians  were  content  in  1867,  and  for  ninety  years  their 
major  federal  occupation  was  to  protect  themselves  from  incursions 
by  English  Canadians.  They  did  this  principally  by  shutting  them¬ 
selves  off  from  the  rest  of  Canada  in  a  'fortress  province'  which  they 
defended,  when  required,  by  bloc  tactics  in  the  federal  cabinet.  The 
result  was  that  Quebec’s  role  in  the  federation  was  principally  of  a 
negative  character  and  the  relationship  between  English  and  French 
Canadians,  according  to  one  foreign  observer,  amounted  to  ‘a  modus 
vivendi  without  cordiality'.2  In  turn,  Quebec  set  an  example  by 
defending  provincial  rights  and  making  other  provinces  more  con¬ 
scious  of  theirs  and  of  possible  federal  expansion.  The  effects  of  this 
tradition  of  virtual  isolation  in  Canadian  federalism  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked. 

For  many  years  it  was  said  that  Quebec's  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
Canada  would  disappear  only  when  it  emerged  from  its  agrarian 
status  as  an  urban  industrial  society.  It  is  ironic  that  this  very  emer¬ 
gence  since  1959  has  led  not  to  more  but  to  less  harmonious  relations 
with  the  federal  government.  Today,  the  ‘ritualist  theme'  of  Quebec 
politics,  committed  as  it  was  to  the  preservation  of  traditional  cus¬ 
toms,  is  dead.  The  ‘quiet  revolution',  with  its  slogan  'masters  in  our 
own  house',  has  begun,  but  with  very  different  consequences  than 
expected.  There  are  two  predominant  themes  to  the  revolution,  both 
of  which  emphasize  the  role  of  the  state.  First,  the  state  is  seen  as  a 
creative  agent  of  economic  development,  not  just  as  a  participant. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  therefore  demand  all  the  necessary  power 
for  Quebec  to  control  its  destiny.  Second,  as  Quebec  becomes  an  urban 
industrial  society  demanding  many  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  society, 
the  danger  of  assimilation  into  the  English-dominated  North  American 
society  becomes  greater  than  ever  before.  The  one  effective  agent  that 
must  be  used  to  counteract  this  danger  is  the  state  -  Vetat  du  Quebec. 
Thus  the  state  becomes  pre-eminent  for  those  who  want  to  preserve 
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its  traditions  and  culture.  The  Quebec  revolution  therefore  reflects 
the  twin  themes  of  socialism  and  nationalism  -  both  of  which  have 
been  seen  before  in  ‘la  belle  province'.3 

Two  long-range  developments  have  been  discussed  up  to  this  point: 
the  growth  of  government  and  governmental  responsibility,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  provinces  over  the  central  government  in  Canada 
since  the  Second  World  War.  The  growth  of  government  creates  many 
political  and  economic  problems,  but  when  it  is  coupled  with  the 
federal  distribution  of  powers,  and  particularly  when  one  participant 
sees  itself  as  having  a  special  status,  the  stage  is  set  for  a  myriad  of 
problems,  not  the  least  being  that  of  co-ordination. 

The  problem  of  co-ordination  has  occasioned  much  of  the  recent 
tension  between  Ottawa  and  the  provinces  in  general,  and  Quebec  in 
particular.  According  to  classical  federalism,  each  level  of  government 
is  separate  in  responsibilities  and  powers;  yet  the  demands  of  modern 
government  and  the  immense  financial  resources  of  the  central 
authority  have  violated  the  traditional  federal  scheme.  According  to 
one  writer,  the  result  has  been  an  'incestuous  relationship'  between 
the  two  levels.4  In  Canada  this  relationship  is  called  co-operative 
federalism  and  is  achieved  through  continuous  consultation  between 
Ottawa  and  the  provinces  on  numerous  joint  schemes  frequently  in¬ 
volving  federal  spending  on  provincial  and  municipal  matters.  As  a 
result,  the  artificial  division  of  powers  under  classical  federalism  is 
overcome,  and  programmes  of  national  scope  in  many  areas  of  pro¬ 
vincial  jurisdiction  are  made  possible  (e.g.,  hospital  insurance).  Yet 
there  are  obvious  disadvantages,  particularly  to  provinces  who  value 
their  independence. 

Recently,  in  response  to  provincial  pressure,  the  federal  government 
made  provisions  for  provinces  wishing  to  ‘opt  out'  of  joint  pro¬ 
grammes,  thus  allowing  them  to  establish  their  own  separate  schemes 
(e.g.,  the  Quebec  pension  plan).  In  addition,  since  1957  a  tax-sharing 
agreement  between  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  allows  the 
provinces  to  levy  their  own  income  tax;  this  was  impracticable 
between  1947  and  1957,  unless  the  province  that  did  so  was  willing  to 
be  deprived  of  considerable  federal  funds.  Many  observers  see  these 
new  arrangements  as  evidence  of  the  flexibility  of  Canadian  federal¬ 
ism;  others  see  them  as  a  threat  to  Canadian  unity. 

It  is  this  latter  group  that  sees  Canadian  unity  and  Quebec's 
revolution  as  basically  antithetical.  Whether  or  not  this  conclusion  is 
sound,  it  is  true  that  a  serious  problem  exists  and  Quebec  is  very  much 
a  part  of  it.  It  is  also  true  that  many  of  Quebec's  demands  for  greater 
independence  from  Ottawa  are  echoed  in  other  provinces,  but  it  is 
Quebec  that  receives  the  attention.  Moreover,  it  is  from  Quebec  that 
one  hears  frequent  talk  of  separatism,  or  of  possible  associate  or 
alliance  status.  Since  so  many  tongues  speak  for  the  province,  it  is  not 
easy  to  answer  the  question,  ‘What  does  Quebec  want?'  The  most 
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common  feature  of  these  demands  is  some  revision  of  the  constitution, 
in  particular  the  turning  over  of  such  federal  powers  as  external 
affairs  and  broadcasting  to  the  provincial  government  at  Quebec  City. 
It  is  not  possible  here  to  go  into  all  of  the  various  schemes  for  federal 
change,  but,  in  answer  to  the  plea  for  constitutional  revision,  one 
might  reply  that  there  is  little  in  the  present  constitutional  arrange¬ 
ments  to  prevent  Quebec  from  doing  what  it  wants.  Quebec's  special 
status  is  already  recognized  by  the  B.N.A.  Act  and  the  recent  evolution 
of  federal-provincial  relations  allows  her  more  freedom  to  achieve 
her  goals. 

And  yet  the  danger  exists  that,  in  seeking  these  goals,  Quebec  will 
become  particularist  and  isolationist.  If  this  should  happen,  Quebec 
will  be  rejecting  the  French-Canadian  tradition  of  participation  in 
national  politics  exemplified  by  Cartier,  Laurier,  St.  Laurent,  and 
others.  The  danger  is  heightened  by  the  character  of  English  Canada’s 
response.  The  British  connection,  which  for  so  long  influenced  non- 
French  Canada,  is  pretty  well  dead  and  has  been  replaced  by  little  that 
is  constructive.  Here  the  danger  is  that  English  Canada  may  copy 
Quebec  and  also  become  isolationist  and  particularist  -  but  with  the 
object  of  her  spleen  being  the  United  States.  Anti-English  feeling  in 
Quebec  may  well  be  duplicated  by  anti-American  feeling  outside  of 
Quebec,  and  the  belief  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  that  they  were 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  new  nationality  in  North  America,  based 
on  British  and  French  traditions,  will  have  been  destroyed. 

Anti-Americanism  has  a  long,  if  unrespectable,  history  in  Canada. 
Today  it  is  evidenced  by  Canadian  hostility  to  American  investment 
in  this  country.  This  hostility  is  based  on  the  premise  that  further 
economic  integration  with  the  United  States  will  lead  to  a  loss  of 
political  independence.  It  is  commonly  said  that  foreign-owned  com¬ 
panies  should  hire  more  Canadian  personnel,  include  Canadians  on 
their  boards,  and  issue  stock  to  Canadians.  The  assumption  is  that 
such  actions  will  make  a  company  more  ‘Canadian’  and  consequently 
more  concerned  with  our  national  interest.  The  question  really  needs 
to  be  asked  whether  shareholders  and  managers  think  in  terms  of 
national  or  company  interests.  If  the  former  is  true,  then  there  may 
be  some  substance  to  the  fear  of  foreign  ownership,  but  if  the  latter 
is  true,  then  most  of  the  hostility  to  foreign-owned  capital  in  Canada 
misses  the  mark.  What  evidence  is  there  that  foreign-owned  com¬ 
panies,  because  they  are  foreign-owned,  act  in  a  way  detrimental  to 
Canadian  interests?  Except  for  the  few  cases  where  the  United  States 
government  has  tried  to  apply  American  anti-trust  and  trading-with- 
the-enemy  laws  to  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies  in  other 
countries,  not  just  in  Canada,  there  is  little  evidence  of  ill  effects  from 
foreign  investment.  Indeed,  our  foreign  economic  ties  have  given  us  a 
capacity  to  act  with  greater,  not  less,  independence  and  this  benefit 
should  not  be  dismissed  in  favour  of  some  very  vague  goal  of  'national 
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independence'.  It  should  be  remembered  that  countries  as  powerful 
and  ‘independent’  as  the  United  States  are  not  immune  to  the  impact 
of  foreign  developments. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  has  said 
that  'What  is  at  stake  is  the  very  fact  of  Canada:  What  kind  of  country 
will  it  be?  Will  it  continue  to  exist?'  This  question  must  be  answered 
and  the  whole  argument  about  foreign  investment  is  a  danger  not 
because  of  the  investment  itself  but  because  it  distracts  Canadians 
from  seeing  the  far  more  crucial  problem  of  unity.  In  her  present 
anti-American  outlook,  Canada  is  in  danger  of  becoming  ‘the  gloomy, 
bad-tempered  Ulster  of  North  America’.5  At  the  very  time  when  clear, 
rational  thought  must  be  applied  to  such  pressing  problems  of  Cana¬ 
dian  federalism  as  constitutional  amendment,  extension  of  the  use  of 
French  in  education  and  the  civil  service,  and  a  new  federal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  powers,  much  energy  is  being  wasted  on  a  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  problem. 

Today  the  principal  political  and  economic  developments  centre  on 
the  question  of  Canada's  future  existence  as  one  country  and  it  is  to 
these  developments  that  our  attention  should  be  directed. 

NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  EIGHT 

1.  Study  paper  prepared  for  the  1966  Alberta  Seminars  for  Youth.  The 
author,  Professor  David  Smith,  is  with  the  Department  of  Econo¬ 
mics  and  Political  Science,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon. 

2.  Andre  Siegfried,  Canada,  an  International  Power  (Toronto:  Clarke 
Irwin,  1947),  p.  224,  quoted  in  Frank  Underhill,  The  Image  of 
Confederation,  The  Massey  Lectures:  Third  Series  (Toronto: 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  1963 ),  p.  47. 

3.  The  twin  themes  of  nationalism  and  socialism  have  appeared  before 
in  Quebec's  history.  Ramsay  Cook  has  noted  that  Henri  Bourassa, 
usually  remembered  in  English  Canada  as  a  First  World  War 
Quebec  nationalist,  was  also  a  socialist  and  supported  many  of  the 
reforms  of  the  western  radicals.  For  the  early  nationalists,  how¬ 
ever,  experimental  social  thinking  always  took  second  place  to  the 
traditional  goal  of  preserving  Quebec's  special  status.  Professor 
Cook  wonders  whether  socialism  and  nationalism  can  work  to¬ 
gether  and  notes  that  the  separatists  demand  ‘liberation’  before 
reform.  See  his  essay,  'Quebec:  The  Ideology  of  Survival',  in 
Abraham  Rotstein,  ed.,  The  Prospect  of  Change:  Proposals  for 
Canada's  Future  (Toronto:  McGraw-Hill,  1965),  p.  53  ff. 

4.  J.  R.  Mallory,  'The  Five  Faces  of  Federalism’,  in  P.  A.  Crepeau  and 
C.  B.  Macpherson,  eds.,  The  Future  of  Canadian  Federalism  (To¬ 
ronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1965),  p.  9. 

5.  Underhill,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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The  Special  Problem  of 
Political  Participation1 

Daniel  W.  Rossides 


Political  participation  deserves  a  special  word  because  it  is  the  area 
in  which  decisions  that  are  binding  on  all  citizens  and  all  groups  are 
made.  Or  stated  differently,  it  is  the  process  that  creates  the  agency 
(government)  which  is  increasingly  used  to  co-ordinate  and  to  direct 
the  private  activities  of  individuals  and  groups. 

In  broad  historical  context,  the  liberal  nation  state2  grew  up  around 
the  demand  for  freedom  of  choice  in  two  vital  areas;  economics  (in 
which  the  voluntary  acts  of  individuals  would  be  rationalized  by  the 
market)  and  politics  (in  which  the  voluntary  acts  of  individuals  would 
be  rationalized  by  elections).  Over  the  years,  social  scientists  have 
considerably  modified  the  assumption  of  rational  self-interest  which 
lay  behind  early  liberal  economic  and  political  thought.  Or  stated 
differently,  social  scientists  have  come  to  see  increasingly  the  irra¬ 
tional  and  non-rational  emotional  basis  behind  economic  and  political 
behaviour,  and  they  have  increasingly  tended  to  see  the  sources  of 
behaviour  (rational  and  non-rational)  as  lying  outside  the  bio-psycho¬ 
logical  make-up  of  the  individual. 

Political  participation  varies  from  country  to  country,  though  high 
or  low  rates  do  not  mean  much  by  themselves.  In  the  United  States 
participation  in  elections  in  the  case  of  a  presidential  election  is  about 
60  per  cent,  while  the  turn-out  in  equivalent  elections  in  European  or 
Commonwealth  democracies  averages  70  to  85  per  cent.3  The  same 
general  variables  have  been  found  operative  in  all  places,  however. 
Income,  occupation,  education,  religion,  sex,  age,  race,  and  member¬ 
ship  in  voluntary  organizations  (including  political  parties)  are  all 
related  to  the  amount  and  type  of  voting.  Of  special  interest  is  the  fact 
that  differential  rates  exist  for  socio-economic  classes  (though  there 
are  variations,  especially  between  European  and  American  societies) 
and  that  apathy  is  largely  a  function  of  four  factors:  the  lack  of  social 
pressure  to  vote;  the  existence  of  cross-pressures;  the  lack  of  insight 
into  the  relevance  of  government  policies;  and  the  lack  of  experience 
leading  to  political  skill  and  knowledge.4 
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The  variety  in  even  the  Anglo-American  democracies  is  striking:  one 
student,  Alford,  has  characterized  the  four  English-speaking  demo¬ 
cracies  as  follows: 

1.  Great  Britain:  'Pure'  but  Declining  Class  Politics? 

2.  Australia:  The  Politics  of  Class  and  Religion. 

3.  The  United  States:  The  Politics  of  Diversity. 

4.  Canada:  Pure  Non-Class  Politics?5 

Alford’s  characterization  of  Canadian  political  behaviour  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  for  the  student  of  Canadian  participation  patterns. 
No  matter  what  criterion  is  used  for  establishing  class  -  education, 
income,  occupation,  trade-union  membership,  subjective  class  identi¬ 
fication  -  the  relation  between  class  and  voting  in  Canada  is  consist¬ 
ently  lower  than  in  the  other  three  English-speaking  democracies. 
The  reason,  says  Alford,  quoting  Alexander  Brady,  is  that  Canada  is 
an  ‘aggregation  of  sectional  communities'  spawned  out  of  mundane 
economic,  military,  and  provincial  interests.  As  such  it  lacks  the 
moral,  emotional,  and  philosophical  legitimacy  that  the  modern 
liberal  nation  state  requires.  Thus,  unlike  other  liberal  states,  its 
political  participation  is  controlled  by  regional,  ethnic,  and  religious 
factors,  rather  than  by  class.6 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  Canadian  political  behaviour  is  of  interest 
for  two  reasons.  It  provides  a  profile  of  the  types  of  motivations  and 
perceptions  that  govern  the  participation  of  the  Canadian  people  both 
in  and  out  of  politics.  Secondly,  it  highlights  a  serious  problem  for  the 
student  of  Canadian  voluntary  behaviour  by  pointing  out  weaknesses 
in  the  Canadian  political  system.  This  means  far  more  than  weakness 
in  one  type  of  voluntary  behaviour;  it  also  means  that  the  main 
mechanism  for  resolving  conflicts  and  for  providing  the  conditions 
for  healthy  participation  in  all  areas  is  working  under  considerable 
handicaps.  Stated  ironically,  the  strength  and  health  of  voluntary 
ideas,  values  and  behaviour,  thought  of  in  regional,  religious,  and 
ethnic  terms,  are  curtailing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Canadian  political 
system  and  its  ability  to  provide  the  long-range  direction  needed  for 
a  healthy  structure  of  voluntary  action  across  a  broad  spectrum  of 
activities. 

No  study  of  Canadian  politics  would  be  complete  if  it  failed  to  refer 
to  regional  and  provincial  variations.  Two  examples  will  be  cited  to 
point  up  the  implications  of  socio-political  structure  for  voluntary 
action.  In  the  past,  the  relatively  homogeneous  class  structure  of 
Saskatchewan  (based  on  its  one-crop  wheat  economy)  has  produced 
an  unusually  high  amount  of  political  participation.7  The  homo¬ 
geneous  and  precarious  nature  of  the  Saskatchewan  economy  stimu¬ 
lated  citizen  participation  through  a  large  number  of  viable  local 
communities  and  organizations. 
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The  other  Canadian  example  that  merits  attention  and  research  is 
the  case  of  Quebec.  Stated  roughly,  Quebec  lagged  considerably  in  the 
development  of  specialized  liberal  institutions.  Participation  in  all 
spheres  of  voluntary  action  was  low  until  the  Second  World  War  and 
what  participation  occurred  was  under  the  paternal,  authoritarian 
Gemeinschaft  control  and  supervision  of  a  corrupt  state  and  the 
Roman  Church.  The  emergence  of  an  industrialized,  urbanized  Quebec 
has  produced  a  rapid  transformation  in  her  social  structure;  speciali¬ 
zation  and  rationalization  have  seen  the  emergence  of  a  more 
responsible  secular  state  and  party  system  (since  1960),  a  decline  in 
the  birth-rate,  a  secularized  educational  system,  and  a  structure  of 
voluntary  organizations,  including  labour  unions,  freed  from  clerical 
sponsorship.  The  study  of  this  latter  phenomenon  within  the  over-all 
context  of  social  change  in  Quebec  poses  a  rich  opportunity  for  re¬ 
search,  just  as  the  over-all  modernization  of  Quebec  represents  a  rich 
opportunity  for  English-  and  French-speaking  scholars  to  analyse  the 
process  that  is  dissolving  biculturalism  in  Canada.  And  certainly  the 
modernization  of  Quebec  offers  a  rich  opportunity  for  voluntary 
groups  in  Quebec  and  in  the  rest  of  Canada  to  seek  more  informal, 
voluntary  contacts  (focused  on  the  problems  common  to  urban- 
industrial  populations )  and  to  make  a  start  toward  breaking  down  the 
elaborate  and  out-moded  ethnic  protocols  that  govern  the  present 
relations  between  French-  and  English-speaking  Canadians.  Or  stated 
somewhat  differently,  the  English-Canadian  disdain  for  all  foreign 
languages  is  an  ethnic  luxury  purchased  at  too  high  a  price,  while  the 
French  Canadian's  insistence  that  Quebec  has  a  distinctive  culture 
(values,  ideas,  and  level  of  technology)  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  linguistic  identity.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
French-speaking  people  with  their  own  government  should  not  be 
able  to  maintain  their  own  language  and  at  the  same  time  use  it  to 
confront  the  socio-economic  realities  that  have  brought  them  into  the 
same  socio-cultural  world  as  English-speaking  North  America.8 

NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  NINE 

1.  Chapter  Nine  is  taken,  with  permission,  from  Voluntary  Participa¬ 
tion  in  Canada:  A  Comparative  Analysis,  pp.  47-51.  This  is  a  work¬ 
ing  paper  on  participation  in  Canada  with  particular  reference  to 
political  and  other  types  of  voluntary  behaviour,  prepared  by 
Professor  Daniel  W.  Rossides,  Department  of  Sociology,  York 
University,  Toronto,  April  1966,  for  the  Voluntary  Action  Project 
of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education. 

2.  The  term  'liberal'  here  'refers  to  a  democratic  capitalistic  political 
and  social  system  and  not  to  a  political  party  or  programme.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  such  a  society  (stated  in  ideal  terms) 
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can  be  thought  of  as  implicit  in  its  central  value-idea  complex:  The 
control  and  mastery  of  human  nature  and  of  nature  through  human 
effort  and  human  rationality  (science).  This  value-idea  system  must 
be  sharply  separated  from  systems  which  are  based  on  the  mastery 
of  the  world  through  a  mixture  of  tradition  and  philosophy  (ancient 
and  medieval  Western  societies)  as  well  as  those  which  are  based 
on  mastery  through  either  magic,  resignation,  or  tradition  (Simple 
Folk,  or  Complex  Folk  like  India  and  China).'  Rossides,  ibid.,  p.  6. 

3.  Participation  in  United  States  politics  through  membership  in 
political  parties;  or  the  donation  of  money;  or  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  or  dinners;  or  volunteer  work  during  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1952  and  1956  was  respectively  for  each  year:  2%-3°/o; 
4°/o-10°/o;  7°/o-7°/o;  3%-3°/o.  See  Angus  Campbell  et  al.,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Voter  (New  York:  John  Wiley,  1960),  p.  91. 

4.  S.  M.  Lipset,  Political  Man  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1959),  ch.  VI. 

5.  Robert  R.  Alford,  Party  and  Society  (Chicago:  Rand  McNally, 
1963),  chs.  6-9. 

6.  Alford  mentions  two  qualifications  that  should  be  kept  in  mind: 
Ontario  has  a  correlation  between  class  and  voting  approaching 
that  of  the  United  States  and  much  of  the  regionalism  in  politics 
can  be  interpreted  as  economic  in  character  (Western  agriculture 
vs.  Eastern  finance;  Quebec  vs.  domination  by  English-Canadian, 
English,  and  American  capital). 

7.  S.  M.  Lipset,  Agrarian  Socialism  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1959),  especially  ch.  10.  The  diversification  of  Saskatchewan's 
economy  in  recent  years  poses  an  obvious  challenge  for  research  on 
the  relation  between  economic  specialization  and  rationalization 
and  the  vitality  of  citizen  participation. 

8.  E.  C.  Hughes,  French  Canada  in  Transition  (Toronto:  University 
of  Toronto  Phoenix  Books,  1963).  Though  written  in  1943,  this  is 
still  the  best  introduction  (probably  for  both  English-  and  French- 
speaking  readers)  to  the  nature  of  Quebec  society  and  to  the 
dynamics  and  implications  of  social-system  change  in  that  pro¬ 
vince.  (In  addition,  it  has  an  important  chapter  on  voluntary 
associations  in  'Cantonville'.)  Herbert  F.  Quinn,  The  Union  Na- 
tionale:  A  Study  in  Quebec  Nationalism  (Toronto:  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1963),  places  Quebec  politics  in  an  indispensable 
historical  and  social  context.  For  a  fascinating  collection  of  essays 
and  extracts  on  concrete  aspects  of  French-Canadian  life  (land  use, 
family,  birth-rate,  industrialization,  class  structure,  the  Roman 
Church,  etc.),  see  Marcel  Rioux  and  Yves  Martin,  eds.,  French- 
Canadian  Society  (Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart  Ltd.,  1964), 
Vol.  1.  For  a  sophisticated,  quantitatively  empirical  study  that 
analyses  the  standard  of  living,  the  consumption  patterns,  and  the 
value-orientations  of  the  contemporary  French-Canadian  family 
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and  that  indicates  the  distance  that  Quebec  has  travelled  away 
from  the  frugal,  traditional,  rural  way  of  life,  see  Marc-Adelard 
Tremblay  and  Gerald  Fortin,  Les  Comportements  Economiques  de 
la  Famille  Salariee  du  Quebec  (Montreal:  Les  Presses  de  L'Univer- 
site  Laval,  1964).  The  latter  is  a  study  based  on  a  random,  stratified 
sample  of  1500  French  Canadians  designed  to  represent  70-80  per 
cent  of  the  population  (it  excludes  English  Canadians  in  Quebec, 
businessmen,  and  all  individuals  with  incomes  over  $8,000).  It 
includes  all  occupations  and  is  not,  as  some  have  referred  to  it, 
merely  about  salaried  (white  collar)  workers. 


Chapter  Ten 


Basic  Economic  Objectives  - 
The  Tasks  Ahead  for  Canada1 
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Certain  problems  must  be  resolved  if  Canada  is  to  attain  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  high  levels  of  employment  for  her  rapidly  growing  labour 
force,  strong  productivity  gains  in  which  all  regions  of  the  country 
are  participating,  reasonable  cost  and  price  stability  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  world  economy,  and  a  viable  balance  of  payments  posi¬ 
tion.  Important  elements  of  possible  conflict  exist  between  these 
goals  since  they  are  not  always  compatible.  Our  purpose  here  is  to 
consider  principles  for  policies  that  would  promote  the  objectives 
and  ease  conflicts  between  them.  These  principles  are  intended  to 
provide  a  consistent  general  framework  within  which  specific  policies 
and  decisions  can  be  developed  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  economy  with  regard  to  the  medium-term  future. 

The  simultaneous  achievement  of  the  basic  objectives  will  not 
occur  automatically  or  easily.  Indeed,  in  comparison  with  past 
experience,  their  attainment  will  require  extremely  high  standards  of 
economic  achievement  and  performance,  and  will  set  difficult  and 
exacting  tasks  for  Canadians. 

BASIC  OB  JECTIVES  -  THE  TASKS  AHEAD 

High  employment  and  increased  productive  efficiency.  The  domi¬ 
nant  challenge  on  Canada's  medium-term  economic  horizon  is  that 
of  providing  very  rapidly  expanding  employment  opportunities  in 
increasing  productive,  and  therefore  more  remunerative,  activities. 
Canada  is  now  crossing  the  threshold  of  a  period  of  unprecedented 
growth  in  her  labour  force.  A  net  increase  of  1,500,000  jobs  is  required 
from  1963  to  1970. 

The  magnitude  of  this  challenge  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  achieve,  in  these  seven  years,  approximately  the  same  increase 
in  total  employment  that  occurred  over  the  previous  fourteen  years. 
Moreover,  in  the  period  to  1970  we  have  postulated  only  moderate 
levels  of  net  immigration,  while  over  the  last  fourteen  years,  net 
immigration  has  accounted  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  growth 
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in  the  labour  force  and  employment.  The  impending  upsurge  in  the 
Canadian  labour  force  will  consist  chiefly  of  new,  young  workers  who 
are,  on  the  whole,  better  educated  and  trained  than  their  parents,  and 
who  will  serve  to  give  a  more  youthful,  energetic  and  adaptable 
complexion  to  Canada's  manpower  resources.  With  regard  to  future 
employment,  part  of  our  task  is  obviously  to  reduce  the  existing  level 
of  unemployment  which,  although  lower  than  a  few  years  ago,  is  still 
inappropriately  and  unacceptably  higher  than  the  3  per  cent  level 
which  we  believe  to  be  a  realistic  medium-term  goal  for  the  Canadian 
economy,  although  not  an  ultimate  and  final  goal  for  the  long  run. 
This  reinforces  the  need  for  vastly  expanded,  new  employment 
opportunities. 

Considering  the  slack  that  still  exists  in  the  Canadian  economy,  as 
well  as  the  dramatic  expansion  in  the  labour  force  in  prospect  over 
the  next  few  years,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  large  and  sustained  growth 
in  total  effective  demand  if  high  employment  is  to  be  successfully 
achieved  and  maintained.  An  appropriate  combination  of  strong 
expansionary  policies  is  therefore  required  to  generate  adequate 
levels  of  demand  both  at  home  and  in  export  markets  in  support  of 
rapidly  expanding  employment. 

The  aim  of  swiftly  rising  employment  is,  however,  not  enough. 
There  must  also  be  strong  emphasis  on  increased  efficiency.  Under 
highly  competitive  conditions,  high  rates  of  productivity  growth  must 
be  achieved  if  the  goal  of  sustained  high  employment  is  to  be  reached 
and  maintained.  At  the  same  time,  successful  attainment  of  consis¬ 
tently  high  employment  can  be  a  powerful  contributing  factor  to 
sustained  productivity  growth. 

It  is  this  combination  of  sustained  high  employment  and  sustained 
advances  in  productivity  that  provides  the  basis  for  sustained 
economic  growth.  This  partnership  of  employment  and  productivity 
has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  economic  growth  performances  and 
policies  of  the  industrially  advanced  nations  which  have  so  success¬ 
fully  achieved  continuing  high  rates  of  growth  in  total  output  over 
the  past  decade.  And  this  partnership  is  vitally  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  the  potentialities  for  growth  in  the  Canadian  economy 
that  we  have  outlined  earlier  -  namely,  average  annual  rates  of  in¬ 
crease  of  5.5  per  cent  in  total  real  output  and  3.4  per  cent  in  per  capita 
real  output.  This  would  amount  to  an  increase  of  close  to  50  per  cent 
in  total  real  output  from  1963  to  1970,  along  with  an  increase  of  over 
20  per  cent  in  real  per  capita  income. 

Improvements  in  productivity  provide  the  essential  means  for 
general  advances  in  average  living  standards.  They  are  also  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  determining  the  competitive  positions  of  industries, 
and  hence  have  a  vital  bearing  both  on  levels  of  prices  and  costs  and 
on  the  balance  of  payments  position  of  a  country.  In  a  very  highly 
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competitive  world  economy,  any  nation  that  fails  to  maintain  ade¬ 
quate  and  well-sustained  productivity  growth  will  sooner  or  later  be 
faced  with  the  kinds  of  repercussions  that  will  greatly  complicate  the 
tasks  of  preserving  a  viable  balance  of  payments  and  high  employ¬ 
ment,  and  will  tend  to  produce  an  unsatisfactory  'stop-go'  economic 
performance. 

The  productivity  assumption  already  set  forth  was  that  of  an 
average  annual  increase  of  2.4  per  cent  per  year  per  person  employed 
from  1963  to  1970.2  We  indicated  that  this  may  well  be  a  conservative 
figure.  In  any  event,  we  consider  it  to  be  a  minimum  performance, 
and  one  that  we  should  strongly  seek  to  improve. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  essential  ingredients  for  attaining 
the  goal  of  faster  and  better  sustained  productivity  growth.  There  are 
six  basic  groups  of  factors  that  can  make  very  important  contributions 
to  this  goal:  (1 )  increased  investment  in  human  resources  to  improve 
knowledge  and  skills;  (2)  improved  mobility  of  resources  so  that  they 
can  move  easily  and  smoothly  towards  their  most  efficient  employ¬ 
ment;  (3)  greater  specialization  and  better  organization  of  produc¬ 
tion;  (4)  swifter  and  more  effective  technological  advances;  (5) 
enlarged  investment  in  fixed  capital;  and  (6)  more  initiative  and 
enterprise  in  exploring  new  and  better  ways  to  use  economic  resources 
more  productively,  under  the  spur  of  competition  and  the  lure  of 
higher  returns. 

Competitive  pressures  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  the  world 
economy  over  the  years  ahead,  especially  in  the  wake  of  steps  toward 
substantial  reductions  in  trade  barriers.  The  potential  Canadian 
economy  we  visualize  for  1970  is  a  high-standard-of -living  and  high- 
employment  economy,  and  it  must  therefore  be  a  high-education 
economy,  a  high-resource-mobility  economy,  a  high-research  economy, 
a  high-investment  economy,  a  high-innovation  economy,  and  a  highly 
competitive  economy. 

Price  and  cost  stability.  Earlier  we  emphasized  that  a  flexible  price 
system  can  be  an  important  contributing  factor  to  sustained  and 
balanced  economic  growth.  Such  a  system  can  help  to  provide  signals 
of  change  in  market  conditions  and  appropriate  incentives  for  shifts 
in  patterns  of  output  and  in  the  use  of  productive  resources.  At  the 
same  time,  we  emphasized  the  danger  that  strong  demand  conditions 
favourable  to  high  employment  and  sustained  economic  growth  may 
also  encourage  rapid  or  persistent  increases  in  prices  which  would 
have  unfortunate  consequences.  Internally,  such  increases  not  only 
create  social  inequities,  but  also  produce  economic  distortions  which 
can  readily  generate  uncertainties  and  instability,  both  in  financial 
transactions  and  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services.  Disturbing  speculative  elements  as  well  as  protection  for 
relatively  inefficient  lines  of  production  may  emerge  under  such 
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conditions.  A  cost  and  profit  squeeze  may  also  develop  which  will 
tend  to  bear  most  heavily  on  those  individuals  and  on  those  lines  of 
economic  activity  that  are  least  able  to  protect  themselves  against 
inflationary  pressures.  Furthermore,  if  rapid  and  persistent  price 
increases  outpace  those  of  a  country's  chief  international  competitors, 
such  increases  will  tend  to  erode  a  nation's  competitive  position,  with 
ultimate  adverse  effects  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

In  our  analysis,  we  have  postulated  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable 
degree  of  price  and  cost  stability  in  the  years  ahead.  This  implies,  as 
we  have  suggested,  that  the  range  of  price  and  cost  movements  could 
be  successfully  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  relatively  moderate 
average  annual  changes  in  prices  and  costs  actually  recorded  in 
Canada  over  the  past  decade.  It  also  means  a  substantially  better 
performance  than  that  which  has  generally  prevailed  in  other  indus¬ 
trially  advanced  countries  experiencing  high  employment  and  rapid 
growth  over  the  past  decade.  It  similarly  implies  a  considerably 
improved  performance  with  regard  to  price  and  cost  constraints  over 
that  which  occurred  in  Canada  from  1946  through  1953,  when  a 
number  of  special  factors  related  to  the  extraordinary  demand  and 
supply  conditions  of  the  early  post-war  and  Korean  war  periods 
produced  particularly  sharp  upsurges  in  prices  and  costs  in  1946-8 
and  1950-1. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  an  objective  that  could  be  very  difficult  to 
attain  under  conditions  of  high  employment  and  vigorous  growth.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  setting  for  the  Canadian 
economy  the  task,  over  the  balance  of  this  decade,  of  maintaining  as 
good  a  performance  concerning  price  and  cost  stability  under  pros¬ 
perous  conditions  as  that  which  was  actually  achieved  over  the  past 
decade  under  conditions  of  relatively  high  unemployment  and  rela¬ 
tively  slow  growth.  Our  position  on  this  matter  reflects  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  necessary  conditions  and  policies  for  successful 
attainment  of  this  goal.  Among  these  conditions  and  policies  are  the 
following: 

1.  Rapid  productivity  growth  arising  from  a  wide  range  of  pre¬ 
viously  discussed  factors,  and  promoted  by  strong  public  and  private 
efforts  to  enhance  productive  efficiency  in  Canadian  industry.  Such 
growth  will  at  least  tend  to  minimize  cost  and  price  pressures  in 
those  areas  in  which  sustained  high  productivity  gains  are  being 
achieved.  It  may  also  permit  -  indeed,  should  encourage  to  induce - 
price  declines  that  will  help  to  offset  possible  price  increases  in  other 
areas  in  which  productivity  gains  can  be  less  readily  achieved. 

2.  Increased  international  competition,  along  with  active  Canadian 
participation  in  international  trade  negotiations,  with  the  aim  of 
securing  substantially  improved  access  to  foreign  markets  for  Cana¬ 
dian  suppliers,  and  as  a  consequence,  improved  access  for  Canadian 
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consumers  to  many  foreign  goods,  thereby  promoting  improved  com¬ 
petitive  performance  by  Canadian  industry. 

3.  Increased  adjustment  to  change  and  mobility  of  productive 
resources  in  the  Canadian  economy,  along  with  greatly  increased 
emphasis  on  effective  labour-market  policies  and  more  comprehensive 
long-term  planning  in  business  firms.  All  of  these  will  help  to  minimize 
the  kinds  of  bottlenecks,  shortages,  and  excesses  that  contribute  to 
price  and  cost  pressures  under  high-demand  conditions. 

4.  Responsible  restraint  in  both  wage  demands  and  business  pricing 
policies,  with  clearer  recognition  that  failure  to  maintain  reasonable 
price  and  cost  stability  will  frustrate  the  attainment  of  other  basic 
economic  objectives,  such  as  balance  of  payments  viability  and  high 
employment,  while  also  compromising  our  capacity  to  achieve  steadily 
advancing  living  standards  for  the  Canadian  people,  reasonable 
profitability  of  business,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  pensions  and  savings. 

Trade  and  payments.  As  the  Canadian  economy  moves  towards 
potential  high  levels  of  employment,  output,  and  demand,  the  balance 
of  payments  position  will  need  careful  attention.  Our  analysis,3  based 
on  a  number  of  relatively  favourable  assumptions  regarding  both 
external  and  internal  conditions  and  relationships,  indicates  the 
possibility  of  a  current-account  payments  deficit  of  the  order  of  $1.5 
billion  to  $2  billion  at  potential  output  in  1970.  In  the  course  of  our 
analysis,  we  assumed  that  exports  would  grow  in  line  with  the  world 
economy.  A  further  assumption  was  that  we  could  avoid  a  substantial 
rise  in  the  ratio  of  imports  to  total  output,  such  as  has  occurred  in 
previous  periods  of  rapid  economic  expansion  in  Canada's  history, 
and  such  as  might  have  been  expected  to  occur  with  a  relatively  more 
rapid  expansion  in  potential  employment  and  income  in  Canada  than 
in  the  United  States  and  various  other  countries  in  the  years  ahead. 
Thus,  a  deficit  of  roughly  this  magnitude  would  be  substantially  lower 
in  relation  to  domestic  investment  and  total  output  than  has  been  the 
case  under  comparable  past  conditions  of  rapidly  rising  domestic 
economic  activity. 

However,  we  consider  a  possible  current-account  balance  of 
payments  deficit,  and  a  corresponding  net  capital  inflow,  of  this 
magnitude  to  be  inappropriate  as  a  standard  of  performance  for  the 
Canadian  economy  on  a  long-term,  sustainable  basis.  In  fact,  we 
need  policies,  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  other  basic  economic 
objectives,  designed  to  achieve  a  more  competitive  economy,  and 
hence  a  considerably  lower  current-account  deficit.  Such  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  country’s  international  payments  position  would  also  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  certain  other  important  ends  -  the  increased 
maturity  of  Canada  as  an  industrial  nation;  the  avoidance  of  vulnera¬ 
bilities  implicit  in  continued  reliance  on  foreign-capital  inflows  of 
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very  sizeable  dimensions  for  balance  of  payments  reasons;  and  the 
maintenance  of  assured  national  and  international  confidence  in  the 
management  of  our  economic  affairs. 

This  conclusion  reinforces  our  conviction  that  we  need  a  strong 
and  concerted  national  effort  to  promote  the  highest  possible  gains  in 
productivity  and  industrial  efficiency,  reaching  beyond  our  assumed 
rate  of  productivity  growth  of  2.4  per  cent  per  year.  It  also  reinforces 
the  need  for  a  high  degree  of  price  and  cost  stability.  Only  if  we  can 
be  successful  in  terms  of  these  objectives  can  we  hope  to  have  the 
competitive  capabilities,  given  the  exchange  rate,  for  assuring  high 
employment  and  continuing  advances  in  living  standards. 

In  addition,  we  need  a  commercial  policy  directed  at  securing  a 
substantial  improvement  in  access  to  foreign  markets,  coupled  with 
a  vigorous  programme  of  export  promotion,  to  facilitate  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  required  growth  of  competitive  exports.  We  also  need  a 
special  programme  of  adjustment  assistance  to  facilitate  adaptation 
among  workers  and  firms  to  the  more  competitive  conditions  arising 
from  future  reductions  in  Canadian  trade  barriers.  The  purpose  of 
this  programme  should  be  to  cushion  the  impact  of  such  reductions 
and  to  promote  the  necessary  adjustments  to  more  competitive  pro¬ 
duction,  including  new  lines  of  productive  activity. 

The  Canadian  economy  is  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
three  sets  of  trade  barriers  -  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  maintained 
by  other  countries,  those  maintained  by  Canada,  and  the  so-called 
'institutional  barriers'  which  include  business  organization,  attitudes, 
and  practices  that  can  have  the  effect  of  artificially  limiting  Canadian 
exports,  especially  of  more  highly  manufactured  and  processed 
products.  In  the  current  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  negotiations,  Canada 
should  actively  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  could 
be  available  for  improved  access  by  Canadian  producers  to  inter¬ 
national  markets  for  manufactured  products  and  the  more  highly 
processed  forms  of  industrial  materials.  Manufactures  constitute  the 
most  rapidly  expanding  sector  of  international  trade.  We  should  seek 
to  broaden  the  basis  for  greatly  increased  Canadian  participation  in 
this  area  of  trade  along  the  lines  in  which  we  have,  or  can  develop, 
competitive  advantages.  This  requires  a  new  emphasis  in  Canadian 
commercial  policy.  Moreover,  it  holds  forth  the  promise  of  the  kinds 
of  opportunities  that  are  needed  for  improved  competitive  capabilities 
in  both  new  and  existing  lines  of  Canadian  industry  through  long 
production  runs  and  increased  specialization.  This  is  an  effective 
route  towards  higher  productivity  and  reduced  unit  costs. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  need  among  business  organizations  to  remove 
‘institutional  barriers'  to  trade,  including  those  that  may  inhibit 
larger  exports  by  Canadian  subsidiaries  of  foreign-controlled  firms. 
If  we  are  to  attain  our  national  objectives,  Canadian  industry  must 
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begin  without  delay  to  take  full  advantage  of  every  possible  means 
and  opportunity  to  export.  In  this  context,  new  business  policies  and 
methods  may  be  needed,  as  well  as  a  willingness  to  incur  additional 
risks.  Moreover,  the  need  for  large  increases  in  exports  will  be 
accentuated  rather  than  modified  with  a  more  rapid  growth  of 
domestic  income  and  demand,  and  it  is  crucially  important  if  high 
employment  and  dynamic  economic  growth  are  to  be  achieved  that 
the  Canadian  manufacturing  industry  become  increasingly  export- 
oriented. 

TOWARDS  SUSTAINED  AND  EQUITABLE  GROWTH 

The  business  cycle.  Our  basic  analysis4  has  not  attempted  to  take 
specific  account  of  past  or  future  patterns  in  the  short-term  business 
cycle. . . .  Indeed,  we  are  very  much  aware  that  any  sharp,  cyclical 
fluctuations  before  1970  could  well  impede  the  achievement  of  the 
basic  economic  objectives  which  we  have  set  forth. . . . 

The  short-term  business  cycle  has  long  been  a  familiar  feature  of 
the  North  American  economy. . . .  We  believe  that  it  is  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  to  aim  to  achieve  a  pattern  of  future  economic  development  in 
which  cyclical  movements  are  consistently  dominated  by  growth 
trends  in  production,  income,  and  employment. 

With  regard  to  this  aim,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  absence  of 
marked  cyclical  variations  within  the  economic  growth  patterns  of 
many  industrially  advanced  countries  over  the  post-war  period,  al¬ 
though  we  recognize  that  a  number  of  special  factors  may  have  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  relatively  smooth  growth  achieved 
in  many  of  these  nations.  We  are  also  encouraged  by  the  unusual 
duration  and  the  exceptionally  well-sustained  strength  of  the  over-all 
economic  advance  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  began 
early  in  1961  and  is  proceeding  into  1965  without  serious  distortions. 
The  fact  that  this  expansion  began  under  conditions  of  very  sub¬ 
stantial  slack  in  both  countries  has  been  an  important  contributing 
element  to  this  recent  favourable  performance.  Moreover,  it  could  be 
argued  that,  as  the  economy  moves  towards  a  level  of  activity  much 
closer  to  potential,  there  may  well  be  increased  dangers  of  distortions, 
excesses,  bottlenecks,  and  speculative  elements.  But  the  objective 
should  be  sustained  prosperity.  Steady  economic  growth  is  the  best 
way  to  avoid  recessions. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  business  cycle  in  North  America 
has  been  a  pervasive  phenomenon.  The  timing  of  turning  points  as 
well  as  the  dimensions,  durations,  and  basic  characteristics  of  cyclical 
movements  have  been  remarkably  similar  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  if  the  United  States  were  to  continue  to  experi¬ 
ence  short-term  cycles  in  the  future,  it  would  appear  most  unlikely 
that  we  could  avoid  similar  cyclical  patterns  in  Canada.  Nevertheless, 
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it  is  extremely  important  that  elements  of  cyclical  instability  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  United  States  economy  should  not  be  aggravated  by 
forces  and  influences  within  our  control.  This  requires,  among  other 
things,  the  maintenance  of  steadier  rates  of  growth  in  business  invest¬ 
ment,  better  planning  of  government  expenditure,  and  the  avoidance 
of  sharp  movements  in  prices  and  costs. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  we  may  be  able  to  improve 
on  our  past  performance  in  these  respects.  First,  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  excessive  preoccupation  with  short-term  cyclical  behaviour, 
and  to  attune  policy  more  consistently  to  longer  term  views  of  basic 
economic  conditions  and  trends,  and  to  reduce  uncertainties  regard¬ 
ing  general  economic  policies.  Second,  in  the  private  sectors  of  the 
economy,  there  is  a  similar  need  for  basing  decisions  on  longer  term 
analysis.  We  emphasize  in  the  following  section  the  need  for  better 
information  and  analysis  as  a  basis  for  more  consistent  and  confident 
planning  expenditures  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Third,  a  high  priority  on  the  maintenance  of  strong 
competition,  on  mobility  of  economic  resources,  and  on  facilitating 
adjustment  to  change,  should  help  to  avert  particular  cost  and  price 
pressures  arising  from  bottlenecks  and  other  distortions.  In  the  past, 
these  strains  have  frequently  contributed  to  inventory  fluctuations, 
speculation,  and  other  forces  which  aggravate  short-term  instability. 

Better  information  and  planning.  A  sustained  high  level  of  per 
formance  in  relation  to  the  basic  objectives  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  ...  is  not  likely  to  be  attainable  if  the  bulk  of  decisions,  actions, 
and  attitudes  in  both  the  government  and  the  private  sectors  of  the 
economy  are  dominated  by  short-run  considerations  and  issues.  There 
is  an  obvious  need  for  more  intensive  and  more  informed  assessment 
of  medium-  and  longer-term  trends  and  conditions  to  provide  a  better 
basis  for  decision-making.  This,  in  turn,  requires  better  information 
for  longer  term  analysis. 

The  Economic  Council  has  been  established  to  help  outline  and 
clarify  future  potentials  in  broad  terms,  anticipate  future  problems 
which  need  to  be  resolved,  and  provide  general  information  and 
analysis  to  assist  in  better  decision-making  with  respect  to  medium- 
and  longer-term  horizons.  However,  this  is  no  substitute  for  the 
development  of  longer  range  planning  in  government,  business  enter¬ 
prises,  and  other  organizations,  on  the  basis  of  substantially  improved 
economic  intelligence,  tailored  to  the  particular  needs  of  both  public 
and  private  programmes  and  policies. 

The  role  of  government  at  its  various  levels  has  clearly  expanded  to 
the  point  of  exerting  both  broad  and  specific  influences  in  many 
important  areas  and  aspects  of  the  economy.  This  expanded  role 
underlines  the  growing  need  for  intelligent  planning  and  efficient  and 
adept  administration  throughout  the  whole  range  of  public  activities. 
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The  various  levels  of  government  in  Canada  now  collectively  account 
directly  for  about  18  per  cent  of  total  spending  on  goods  and  services 
and  decisively  influence  the  distribution  of  a  further  12  per  cent. 

In  Canada  in  1962,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Government  Organiza¬ 
tion,  addressing  itself  to  the  federal  government,  stated: 

Having  regard  to  the  rapid  elaboration  of  government  activity  and  the 
continuing  demand  for  the  provision  of  new  or  enlarged  programmes  of 
public  expenditure,  the  question  of  forward  planning  assumes  major 
significance.  Based  upon  forecasts  by  each  department  over  a  period  of 
years  ahead,  surveys  of  total  anticipated  expenditure  in  relation  to 
prospective  resources  would  provide  a  most  useful  background  against 
which  decisions  involving  substantial  future  expenditures  should  be 
taken.  A  five-year  projection,  amended  and  updated  each  year,  should  be 
an  indispensable  tool  for  policy-making,  but  has  not  so  far  been  developed 
in  Canada. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  all  departments  and  agencies  be  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Executive  long-term  plans  of 
expenditure  requirements  by  programmes.  Based  thereon,  an  over-all 
forecast  of  government  expenditures  and  prospective  resources  for  a 
period  of  five  years  ahead  (should)  be  prepared  annually. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  in  complete 
accord  with  our  own  view  of  what  is  required.  We  are  aware  that 
work  has  in  fact  been  initiated  both  in  the  federal  government  and  in 
some  of  the  provinces,  and  that  such  surveys  are  coming  into  wider 
use  for  internal  purposes  in  the  planning  and  decision-making  process. 
Moreover,  at  the  municipal  and  local  government  level,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  longer  term  surveys  of  capital-works  requirements  to  be 
undertaken  and  sometimes  made  public.  We  believe  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  strengthened  and  accelerated,  and  that  the  regular 
preparation  and  publication  of  federal  projections  of  important  ex¬ 
penditure  programmes  over  a  period  of  five  years  ahead  would  not 
only  contribute  to  more  efficient  administration,  but  would  also 
greatly  enhance  orderly  and  consistent  decision-making  both  in 
government  and  in  business. 

The  most  recent  development  in  Canada  regarding  longer  term 
surveys  of  needs  and  resources  in  the  public  sector  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal-Provincial  Tax  Structure  Committee. 
As  part  of  its  inquiry,  the  Committee  has  agreed  to  develop  longer 
term  surveys  of  prospective  expenditure  requirements  and  potential 
levels  of  revenue  for  the  federal  government  on  the  one  hand,  and 
provincial-municipal  governments  on  the  other,  for  the  five-year 
period  1967-8  to  1971-2. 

A  further  current  development  of  potentially  great  importance  is 
the  agreement  of  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  to  come 
together  for  periodic  consultations  on  current  conditions  and  the 
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outlook  for  the  economy,  as  a  guide  in  the  formulation  of  their 
respective  fiscal  policies.  Much  of  the  interest  in  these  consultations 
will  undoubtedly  revolve  around  short-term  questions  and  issues. 
But  we  believe  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  such  opportunities 
for  more  attention  to  longer  run  requirements  and  problems.  Con¬ 
sultation  on,  and  attention  to,  longer  run  questions  is  very  important 
considering  the  scope  and  responsibility  for  action  and  programmes 
relative  to  our  goals  among  the  three  levels  of  government. 

As  regards  business  firms,  we  indicated  earlier  that  our  staff  has 
consulted  during  the  past  year  with  a  considerable  number  of  rela¬ 
tively  large  Canadian  companies  concerning  their  medium-term  in¬ 
vestment  plans  and  their  procedures  for  such  planning.  We  have  been 
favourably  impressed  by  the  indicated  extent  of  the  investment¬ 
planning  that  these  firms  are  undertaking.  Many  of  those  interviewed, 
however,  stressed  the  limitations  on  their  ability  to  plan  as  accurately 
or  as  far  forward  as  they  wished.  The  main  obstacles  identified  were 
difficulties  in  anticipating  technological  changes,  uncertainties  about 
international  conditions  (especially  in  the  field  of  trade),  and  the 
unpredictability  of  government  economic  policies.  One  result  of  more 
informed  and  effective  business  investment-planning  could  be  the 
achievement  of  smoother  and  steadier  growth  of  such  investment. 

In  other  areas  of  longer-range  business  planning,  it  is  our  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  is  considerable  scope  for  the  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  activities  that  would  have  great  potential  value  not  only 
for  business  itself  but  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  We  suggest  that 
the  areas  requiring  greater  long-term  attention  are  especially  those  of 
research;  better  assessment  of  manpower  needs;  more  intensive 
programmes  for  development  of  managerial,  professional,  and  other 
highly  skilled  manpower,  all  of  which  will  be  in  relatively  short 
supply;  and,  in  co-operation  with  labour,  more  carefully  planned 
adjustments  to  changing  technology  and  competitive  conditions. 

In  government,  business,  and  labour,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
more  extensive  and  more  long-range  economic  analysis.  The  Economic 
Council  will  help  to  fill  this  need  by  providing  a  framework  within 
which  more  specific  long-term  analysis  can  be  undertaken  by  others. 
But  to  facilitate  the  development  of  such  longer  term  analysis  -  in 
fact,  to  facilitate  our  own  work  in  the  Council  -  a  substantial  increase 
in  resources  is  required  to  improve  and  extend  basic  information  and 
economic  statistics. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Government  Organization  urges  that 
much  greater  resources  must  be  provided  for  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  We  wish  to  support  strongly  this  recommendation.  Over 
the  post-war  period  much  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
our  basic  economic  statistics  has  been  tailored  to  the  needs  for  better 
data  for  short-term  economic  analysis.  This  now  needs  to  be  supple- 
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mented  by  a  major  improvement  in  the  data  that  are  particularly 
relevant  for  both  longer  term  and  regional  analysis. 

Finally,  there  is  a  need  for  a  much  broader  basis  of  published 
studies  incorporating  independent  and  objective  analysis  in  the  whole 
field  of  the  social  sciences.  This  is  a  field  in  which  Canada  lags  far 
behind  many  other  countries,  especially  with  respect  to  support  for 
studies  undertaken  by  academic  specialists  and  private,  non-profit 
organizations.  While  increased  private  support  for  such  studies  is 
obviously  necessary,  along  with  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
economic  and  social  research  as  a  basis  for  more  informed  private 
decision-making,  we  believe  that  expanded  public  support  is  also 
needed  for  more  extensive  and  intensive  private  research  in  this  field. 

Our  analysis  of  broad  trends  in  the  government  sector  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  rapid  and  sustained  economic  expansion  has  important 
implications  for  longer  range  aspects  of  fiscal  policy.  The  projection 
of  government  operations  for  all  levels  of  government  made  earlier5 
indicated  a  strong  tendency  for  the  potential  growth  in  revenues  to 
outpace  the  assumed  increase  in  expenditures,  resulting  in  a  possible 
surplus  at  potential  output  by  1970  of  more  than  $2  billion  on  a 
national  accounts  basis.  This  includes  slightly  more  than  $800  million 
of  net  accumulation  of  funds  in  the  proposed  government-admini¬ 
stered  universal  pension  plans. 

We  emphasize  that  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a  forecast.  Our  estimate 
for  1970  emerges  from  three  factors -the  substantial  increase  in 
national  income  as  the  economy  moves  towards  potential  output,  the 
buoyant  effect  of  such  an  increase  in  income  upon  government 
revenues  given  the  existing  tax  structure,  and  the  relatively  slower 
growth  of  assumed  government  expenditures  in  our  analysis. 

A  surplus  of  this  magnitude  would  mean  that  all  governments 
together  would  be  siphoning  off  by  taxes  a  substantially  larger  amount 
from  the  flow  of  incomes  than  they  would  be  adding  to  the  flow  of 
incomes  by  government  expenditures.  In  other  words,  this  would  be 
a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  aggregate  demand  would  be  reduced 
by  the  operations  of  the  government  sector.  This  raises  important 
questions  concerning  the  implications  of  a  surplus  of  this  magnitude 
for  the  attainment  of  our  objectives,  especially  those  of  high  employ¬ 
ment  and  steady  economic  growth.  We  would  favour  a  combination 
of  levels  of  tax  rates  and  expenditure  programmes  that  would  yield  a 
rough  balance  if  the  economy  were  operating  at  potential  output 
(after  allowance  for  the  net  accumulation  of  funds  in  the  proposed 
pension  plans).  This  implies  that  when  slack  exists  in  the  economy,  a 
budgetary  deficit  (apart  from  the  net  pension  fund  accumulation) 
would  normally  be  appropriate.  Conversely,  if  the  economy  were  to 
encounter  shortages  and  bottlenecks  leading  to  inflationary  pressures, 
a  budgetary  surplus  would  normally  be  appropriate. 
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We  do  not  attempt  to  comment  upon  the  particular  pattern  or 
time-path  of  future  policy  decisions  regarding  possible  tax  cuts  or  new 
expenditure  programmes.  Such  decisions  involve  broad  social  con¬ 
siderations,  as  well  as  practical  problems  arising  in  short-term  fiscal 
management,  and  complex  issues  concerning  the  division  of  fiscal 
resources  and  responsibilities  in  our  federal  system.  But  we  do 
emphasize  that  fiscal  policy  can  either  impede  or  facilitate  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  our  basic  economic  objectives.  We  therefore  urge  that  such 
policy  be  developed  with  a  view  to  encouraging  progress  towards 
these  objectives  in  two  important  ways.  First,  it  must  be  designed  to 
promote  adequate  growth  of  total  demand  in  the  economy  as  a  basis 
for  attaining  high  employment  and  high  output.  Second,  it  must  be 
vitally  concerned  with  the  impact  of  the  tax  system  on  the  competitive 
position  of  Canadian  producers.  This  implies,  among  other  things,  the 
need  for  removing,  or  avoiding  the  use  of,  particular  fiscal  measures 
that  handicap  the  competitive  production  and  marketing  capabilities 
of  Canadian  suppliers,  especially  in  relation  to  those  of  their  chief 
competitors  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  while  we  recognize  that  it  may  well  be  necessary  under 
certain  conditions  to  adapt  fiscal  policy  to  shorter  term  objectives  and 
special  needs,  such  as  those  of  moderating  cyclical  instability,  we 
believe  that  the  consistent  shaping  of  fiscal  policy  to  longer  term 
economic  objectives  and  potentials  will  contribute  to  a  pattern  of 
smoother  and  steadier  economic  growth  in  which  the  risks  of  cyclical 
instability  would  be  reduced.  In  our  federal  system  this  will  require 
effective  co-operation  between  the  different  levels  of  government,  and 
a  strong  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  such  co-operation  in  order 
to  attain  our  basic  social  and  economic  goals. 

Monetary  policy  has  an  equally  important  role  to  play  in  facilitating 
the  attainment  of  our  basic  objectives.  We  have  already  emphasized 
the  need  for  longer  term  growth  of  the  money  supply  approximately 
in  step  with  expanding  production  under  conditions  of  reasonable 
price  stability.6  We  have  also  recognized  that  special  needs  may  arise 
from  time  to  time  requiring  flexible,  short-term  adjustments  of  mone¬ 
tary  policy  -  for  example,  to  moderate  instability  in  financial  markets 
or  to  anticipate  or  respond  to  shorter  term  strains  or  pressures  in 
Canada’s  international  payments  position.  But  we  believe  that  con¬ 
tinuing  attention  must  be  given  to  maintaining  an  appropriately 
expanding  monetary  system  favourable  to  the  longer  term  growth 
and  development  of  the  economy.  This  would  help  both  to  minimize 
the  dangers  of  shorter  term  instability  and  to  assist  in  the  successful 
attainment  of  orderly  progress  towards  consistently  high  standards 
of  performance  in  the  Canadian  economy. 

Social  capital  and  social  welfare.  The  assumed  pattern  of  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  at  potential  output  in  1970  allows  for  a  high  and 
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sustained  rate  of  growth  in  investment  in  social  capital.  This  is 
required  for  increased  over-all  productive  efficiency  in  the  economy. 
It  also  reflects  the  growing  demands  in  a  high-income  society  for 
improved  schools,  hospitals,  highways,  streets,  parks,  and  cultural 
and  recreational  facilities. 

There  is  a  particular  need  to  improve  our  cities  for  both  economic 
and  social  reasons.  This  requires,  among  other  things,  rehabilitation 
of  dilapidated  residential  areas  or  clearing  some  of  these  areas  for 
more  efficient  use  for  commercial  and  other  purposes.  In  the  field  of 
housing  there  is  a  need  for  improved  living  accommodations  for 
families  and  individuals  who  are  now  relegated,  by  economic  circum¬ 
stances  and  urban  decay,  to  substandard  and  blighted  living  condi¬ 
tions.  An  attempt  to  deal  in  a  comprehensive  manner  with  these  needs 
will  require  the  development  of  policies  and  programmes  directed 
towards  the  elimination  of  their  underlying  causes.  Many  problems 
exist  in  this  field  and  available  information  about  them  is  meagre. 
But  we  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  develop  a  much  larger  and  more 
effective  programme  than  now  exists  for  urban  renewal  and  low- 
rental  housing. 

Social  progress  obviously  requires  balanced  development  in  a 
number  of  fields,  including  social  security,  education  and  worker 
training,  health  services  and  standards,  housing,  and  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities.  Thus,  social  progress  is  not  attained  solely 
through  higher  rates  of  pay,  shorter  hours  of  work,  and  improved 
material  standards  of  living.  The  growth  of  physical  production,  how¬ 
ever,  sets  the  limits  within  which  continuing  social  progress  can  be 
made.  Thus,  improved  social  welfare  programmes  and  economic 
growth  are  not  really  alternatives.  Only  if  sustained  increases  in 
productivity  can  be  achieved,  will  it  be  possible  to  have,  over  the 
longer  run,  consistent  advances  in  social  welfare. 

We  would  therefore  argue  that  the  most  important  contribution 
that  can  be  made  to  future  improvements  in  social  welfare  will  be 
the  successful  attainment  of  our  basic  economic  and  social  objectives, 
including  the  goals  of  high  employment,  rapid  productivity  growth, 
and  reasonable  stability  of  prices.  We  emphasize  that  the  real  costs  of 
the  failure  to  attain  our  basic  objectives  will  ultimately  fall  on  indivi¬ 
duals  in  terms  of  unemployment,  lost  income,  or  reduced  purchasing 
power.  Moreover,  such  failure -for  example,  in  the  form  of  high 
unemployment  or  rapid  price  increases  -  would  obviously  tend  to 
intensify  both  the  needs  and  the  social  pressures  for  government 
programmes  and  policies  designed  to  safeguard  individuals  against 
inequitable  costs  and  burdens  in  the  highly  complex  and  highly 
urbanized  Canadian  economy  in  which  we  now  live.  Conversely, 
successful  achievement  of  the  goals  will  help  to  minimize  not  only  the 
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extent  and  the  severity  of  individual  hardships  and  burdens  in  the 
economy,  but  also  the  welfare  problems  and  needs  in  Canadian 
society.  The  most  effective  ' war  on  poverty '  will  be  the  effective 
achievement  of  potential  output,  with  adequate  accompanying  labour- 
market  policies  and  other  measures  to  facilitate  adjustment  to  change. 
Steady  economic  growth  would  also  make  possible  significant  im¬ 
provements  in  standards  for  low-income  groups,  and  provide  rising 
margins  of  income  and  resources  over  time  for  further  advances 
towards  more  comprehensive  and  adequate  services  and  facilities  in 
the  social  welfare  field. 

Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  there  will  be  Canadians  who,  for 
various  reasons,  will  be  unable  to  participate  in  the  high-employment, 
high-income  opportunities  under  conditions  of  rapid  and  sustained 
growth,  and  whose  poverty  may  become  more  acute  and  more  obvious 
in  a  high-income,  high-growth  economy.  The  public  must  ultimately 
decide  what  degree  of  income  redistribution  it  is  prepared  to  make 
and  what  form  it  should  take.  But  we  believe  that  in  an  increasingly 
affluent  society  there  will  be  a  growing  scope  for  energetic  measures 
to  attack  the  problems  of  poverty. 

We  are  impressed  by  the  extensive  array  of  private  and  public 
social  welfare  payments  and  services  that  have  been  established  and 
are  available  in  Canada.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  it  will  be  important  to  consider  remaining  gaps -for  example, 
those  in  the  field  of  medical  care.  At  the  centre  of  interest  in  this 
latter  field  is,  clearly,  care  of  the  aged  whose  needs  are  greatest,  and 
care  for  the  poor  whose  resources  are  slimmest.  More  generally,  we 
recognize  that  medical  catastrophe  remains  an  unpredictable  threat 
to  the  financial  security  of  many  families.  Other  potential  areas  of 
need  are  those  of  safeguards  against  loss  of  wages  during  prolonged 
periods  of  illness,  and  more  effective  rehabilitation  services  for  both 
the  physically  and  socially  handicapped.  We  are  well  aware  that  there 
are  many  complex  questions  involved  in  considering  what  combina¬ 
tion  of  public  and  private  means  may  be  appropriate  to  the  admini¬ 
stration  or  financing  of  such  advances  in  social  welfare. 

POLICIES  FOR  REGIONALLY  BALANCED  ECONOMIC  GROWTH7 
Over  the  past  four  decades  there  has  been  relatively  little  progress 
towards  the  achievement  of  a  better  balance  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  different  regions  of  Canada.  Despite  various  policies  and 
programmes,  very  wide  disparities  have  continued  to  persist  in 
average  per  capita  incomes.  Also,  there  have  continued  to  be  wide 
differences  in  the  extent  to  which  the  human  and  material  resources 
of  each  region  have  found  opportunities  for  productive  use.  While 
national  prosperity  has  always  tended  to  have  a  widely  diffused, 
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favourable  influence  in  all  regions,  rapid  national  growth  has  not  by 
itself  served  to  bring  about  any  significant  or  lasting  reduction  in 
these  large  and  stubborn  differences. 

The  smaller  per  capita  incomes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of 
inter-regional  disparities,  namely,  the  Atlantic  Region  and  Quebec 
(mainly  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province),  have  been  due  in  part 
to  a  relatively  low  utilization  of  the  available  human  resources  arising 
from  a  lack  of  economic  opportunities,  and  in  part  to  a  generally 
lower  average  level  of  earnings  across  virtually  the  entire  structure 
of  economic  activity.  These  smaller  rates  of  earnings  reflect  circum¬ 
stances  that  have  an  adverse  effect  on  productivity,  namely,  generally 
lower  educational  and  skill  attainments,  smaller  scales  of  output  and 
long  distances  from  large  markets,  smaller  stocks  of  productive 
facilities  and  of  social  capital,  less  abundant  natural  resources,  in¬ 
adequate  use  of  developing  technology,  and  lower  scales  of  public 
expenditures  and  investment  in  growth-promoting  services. 

Efforts  to  promote  more  regionally  balanced  growth  should  be 
aimed  at  achieving  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  incomes  of  the  lagging 
regions  by  methods  that  do  not  retard  the  development  of  the  faster 
growing  regions  of  the  country.  In  this  way  the  economic  growth  of 
the  national  economy  would  be  improved  to  the  benefit  of  all  regions 
in  Canada,  fn  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  it  is  essential  that 
regional  development  policies  be  directed  to  two  basic  objectives  - 
the  increase  of  opportunities  for  high-productivity  employment,  and 
the  acceleration  of  programmes  that  can  make  the  maximum  contri¬ 
bution  to  improvements  in  productivity  generally  in  the  region.  These 
objectives  involve  the  following  fundamental  criteria  and  guidelines 
for  action: 

( 1 )  the  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  subsidies  merely  to  create 
temporary  activity  or  to  sustain  indefinitely  low-productivity  indus¬ 
tries  and  declining  occupations; 

(2)  encouragement  of  efficient  agglomerations  of  activity  -  growth 
centres  -  within  the  different  regions  in  order  to  achieve  increasing 
economies  of  scale,  larger  markets,  and  more  useful  pools  of  skills, 
and  to  avoid  uneconomic  scatter  and  dispersion; 

(3)  the  taking  of  decisions  with  respect  to  investments  in  social 
capital  in  accordance  with  an  adequate  consideration  of  the  economic 
and  social  benefits  to  be  obtained  in  relation  to  costs; 

(4)  the  recognition  of  the  urgent  need  to  make  available  additional 
financial  resources  to  the  governments  of  the  lower-income  regions 
and  through  the  appropriate  federal  agencies  in  order  to  help  break 
the  vicious  circle  of  low  productivity,  low  incomes,  low  government 
revenues  and  low  investments  in  growth-promoting  services  which 
are  needed  to  improve  the  quality  and  effective  utilization  of  the 
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available  human  and  material  resources  -  in  particular,  education, 
training,  research,  health,  transport  facilities,  resource  and  industrial 
development,  and  the  development  of  wider  markets; 

(5)  the  necessity  for  close  co-ordination  in  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  consistent  regional  development  policies  and  pro¬ 
grammes  among  all  levels  of  government  (this  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  in  view  of  the  wide  range  of  programmes  and  policies  affecting 
regional  development,  both  on  the  part  of  the  provinces,  and  through 
certain  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Atlantic  Development  Board,  the 
Area  Development  Agency,  and  the  Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and 
Development  Administration); 

(6)  the  avoidance  of  self-defeating,  restrictive  and  divisive  mea¬ 
sures  which  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  goods,  capital,  labour,  and 
enterprise  between  all  the  provinces.  Such  measures  must  be  avoided 
if  we  are  to  achieve  simultaneously  the  twin  goals  of  more  satisfactory 
growth  in  every  region  and  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  national  economy 
from  which  all  would  benefit. 

It  is  clear  that  the  narrowing  of  inter-regional  income  disparities 
and  the  achievement  of  a  more  regionally  balanced  economic  growth 
involve  large,  urgent,  and  especially  challenging  tasks.  Many  decades 
of  experience  have  shown  that  these  tasks  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  piecemeal  expenditures,  superficial  expedients,  unproductive 
works,  and  mere  transfers  of  income.  The  appropriate  policies  and 
programmes  will  need  to  be  formulated  within  a  long-run,  consistent 
framework  and  carried  out  with  a  continuing  regard  for  the  real  and 
underlying  problems  involved. 

ESSENTIAL  CONDITIONS  FOR  CONTINUING  GROWTH 

Adjustment  to  change  and  mobility  of  resources.  Rapid  and  sus¬ 
tained  growth  of  productivity  and  total  output  does  not  proceed 
evenly  in  all  markets  and  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  in  all  industries 
and  firms,  in  all  areas  and  cities,  and  in  all  occupations  and  skills.  It 
proceeds  very  unevenly.  The  prospects  of  economic  growth  will  not 
automatically  mean  good  news  to  all  organizations,  institutions,  and 
individuals.  Progress  produces  casualties  -  the  carriage-makers  and 
the  blacksmiths,  the  manufacturers  of  steam  locomotives  and  the 
firemen  on  diesel  engines,  the  displacement  of  certain  skills  by  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  displacement  of  existing  machines  by  better  machines. 
Economic  growth  necessarily  implies  the  expansion  of  some  activities 
and  the  withering  of  others,  growing  requirements  for  some  skills  and 
declines  for  others,  the  development  of  new  knowledge  and  better 
techniques  and  the  obsolescence  and  upsetting  of  traditional  and 
established  know-how  and  methods.  Moreover,  the  swifter  the  pace  of 
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growth,  the  swifter  and  the  more  uneven  will  be  these  processes  of 
change.  Conversely,  where  there  is  little  or  no  change  there  will  be 
little  or  no  growth. 

When  sudden,  severe  and  inequitable  burdens  -  both  economic  and 
social  -  fall  on  individual  workers  and  firms  and  on  particular  com¬ 
munities,  it  is  natural  to  expect  strong  pressures  aimed  at  slowing 
down,  or  even  halting,  the  processes  of  change.  Governments  are 
urged  and  tempted  to  subsidize  and  support  declining  and  relatively 
less  efficient  industries.  Employers  are  tempted  to  seek  increased 
shelter  behind  trade  restrictions  or  in  the  form  of  restrictive  trade 
practices.  Labour  unions  are  tempted  to  exert  strong  pressures  in 
their  efforts  to  cling  to  old  working  rules.  Obviously,  if  such  defensive 
and  negative  approaches  prevail,  both  change  and  growth  will  be 
curtailed. 

In  recent  years,  increasing  attention  has  been  given  to  an  alternative 
approach  to  the  problems  created  by  rapid  change  -  that  of  facilitating 
adjustment  from  declining  to  expanding  activities,  and  of  increasing 
the  mobility  and  adaptability  of  resources  in  the  interests  of  maxi¬ 
mizing  both  their  efficient  use  and  their  incomes.  Such  increased 
mobility  of  resources,  especially  of  manpower  resources,  is  needed 
not  merely  in  terms  of  shifts  from  locations  and  sectors  of  declining 
activity  to  those  of  expanding  activity,  but  even  more  in  terms  of 
shifts  between  industries  and  occupations. 

Many  complex  issues  are  involved  in  attempting  to  facilitate  adjust¬ 
ment  to  change  and  to  promote  greater  mobility  of  resources.  These 
concern  such  matters  as  the  cultivation  of  new  and  constructive 
attitudes  towards  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  increased  moderni¬ 
zation  and  efficiency;  improved  adaptability  and  skills  of  workers;  the 
avoidance  of  excessive  burdens  of  adjustment  and  the  working-out  of 
equitable  methods  for  sharing  the  benefits;  and  appropriate  methods 
for  more  systematic  and  informed  forward  planning  for  orderly 
change.  Greater  co-operation  and  consultation  between  management 
and  labour,  based  on  better  information  and  adequate,  longer  range 
anticipation  of  impending  changes,  could  in  our  judgement  make  an 
important  contribution  to  such  orderly  change  in  the  interests  of 
both  parties. 

Governments  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  facilitating  smooth  adjust¬ 
ment  to  change,  as  is  reflected  in  the  policies  and  programmes  that 
have  been  developed  in  various  countries  in  this  field  to  assist  both 
labour  and  business  firms.  Canada  still  has  inadequate  government 
programmes  and  facilities  to  assist  and  promote  adjustment  to 
change  -  particularly,  as  we  have  already  emphasized,8  in  regard  to 
the  carrying  out  of  effective  labour-market  policy.  We  place  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the  need  for  urgent  and  prompt  improvement  in 
the  field  of  labour-market  policy. 
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Rapid  technological  advance  and  economic  change  will  require  a 
high  degree  of  adaptability  over  the  whole  range  of  skilled  and  profes¬ 
sional  manpower.  Our  educational  and  training  system  must  both 
reflect  and  contribute  to  rapid  adjustments  to  change  which  are  an 
essential  feature  of  dynamic  industrial  growth.  In  this  context,  we 
need  greater  attention  to,  and  greater  resources  for,  retraining  pro¬ 
grammes  of  all  kinds  -  for  production  workers  as  well  as  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  managerial  personnel.  This  is  an  important  issue  requiring 
the  concern  of  management  and  labour  as  well  as  public  authorities. 
Under  conditions  of  dynamic  industrial  growth  in  the  future,  there 
will  be  diminishing  opportunities  for  employment  for  those  who  have 
little  education  and  are  unskilled.  There  will  undoubtedly  also  be 
advancing  levels  of  minimum  educational  requirements  for  many 
occupations  and  jobs.  It  is  vitally  important  that  general  education 
and  training  should  be  given  a  very  high  priority  in  our  economic 
system. 

International  economic  conditions.  Success  in  achieving  our  basic 
economic  goals  will  depend  not  only  on  appropriate  domestic  circum¬ 
stances  and  policies,  but  also  on  international  conditions  and  develop¬ 
ments.  Some  of  these,  which  are  beyond  our  capacity  to  shape  or 
control,  could  impose  very  severe  constraints  on  the  economy's 
internal  achievements. 

In  this  Review  we  have  assumed  a  continuation  of  steady  and  sturdy 
growth  in  the  world  economy  to  1970,  together  with  conditions  of 
sustained  rapid  growth  in  international  trade.  A  lagging  world 
economy  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  slower  growth  in  Canadian 
exports,  and  a  widening  gap  between  actual  and  potential  Canadian 
output  could  well  develop.  Moreover,  in  these  circumstances,  if 
Canada  were  to  adopt  more  expansionary  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
to  enlarge  domestic  demand,  the  balance  of  payments  deficit  on 
current  account  would  tend  to  grow.  Without  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  net  capital  inflow,  basic  difficulties  would  tend  to  emerge 
in  the  balance  of  payments.  Such  an  imbalance  would  become 
apparent  very  quickly  under  a  fixed  exchange  rate,  and  some  modifi¬ 
cation  in  the  expansionary  policies  or  in  trade  or  exchange  policies 
would  have  to  be  considered  if  an  exchange  crisis  were  to  be  avoided. 
Thus,  any  weakness  in  the  world  economy  makes  the  possible  conflict 
between  internal  and  external  balance  much  more  acute  for  Canada. 

We  have  also  assumed  in  our  earlier  analysis  that  reasonable 
stability  would  be  maintained  in  international  prices  and  costs, 
especially  in  the  United  States.  Upward  pressures  in  international 
prices  and  costs  would  create  real  difficulty  in  maintaining  reasonable 
price  stability  within  Canada. 

The  degree  of  internationalization  of  the  Canadian  economy  has 
been  a  source  of  considerable  discussion  among  Canadians  over  the 
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course  of  our  history,  and  has  produced  recurrent  proposals  and 
actions  aimed  at  insulating  the  economy  from  external  forces,  es¬ 
pecially  from  certain  economic  forces  and  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  We  wish  to  emphasize  that  Canada  must  continue  to  be  highly 
interdependent  with  the  world  economy,  and  that  deliberate  policies 
calculated  to  create  a  more  insulated  and  isolated  economy  will  not, 
and  cannot,  point  the  way  towards  an  alternative  route  to  high 
economic  performance  in  this  country.  This  would  be  a  path  towards 
slower  growth,  less  efficient  use  of  our  productive  resources,  and 
slower  advances  in  living  standards.  Furthermore,  if  insulating 
policies  were  to  be  strongly  implemented,  they  would  eventually  lead 
to  losses  of  some  of  the  ‘growth  resources’  that  we  can  least  afford  to 
lose  if  we  wish  to  be  prosperous  -  especially,  perhaps,  skilled  and 
professional  manpower  which  would  be  increasingly  attracted  to¬ 
wards  the  higher  relative  living  standards  in  the  United  States. 
Canada's  continued  interdependence  with  the  world  economy  will,  in 
fact,  help  to  promote  the  development  of  a  more  mature  and  advanced, 
and  a  more  enterprising  and  forward-looking  Canadian  economy  over 
the  years  ahead.  Many  of  the  views  that  we  have  set  forth  in  this 
Review  are  directed  towards  such  an  end. 

The  major  responsibility  for  maintaining  general  international 
economic  stability  at  high  rates  of  growth  without  excessive  price 
pressures  must  reside  with  individual  national  governments,  especi¬ 
ally  those  of  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe.  It  should  not  be 
concluded,  however,  that  the  governments  of  small  countries  have  no 
responsibilities  if  the  world  economy  encounters  problems,  although 
it  is  clear  that  their  scope  for  independent  action  is  relatively  limited. 
It  is  very  much  in  Canada’s  interests  to  play  an  active  and  constructive 
role  with  other  countries  in  discussions  with  international  organiza¬ 
tions  on  world  economic  developments,  problems,  and  objectives. 
Discussion  of  goals,  long-term  trends,  short-term  economic  conditions, 
and  increased  international  co-ordination  of  monetary,  fiscal,  and 
other  economic  policies  in  the  world  economy  are  all  topics  of  real 
importance  to  a  small  country  like  Canada  which  is  heavily  dependent 
on  world  trade. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  a  variety  of  important  international 
institutions  and  organizations  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  broad  international  co-operation  directed  at  the  maintenance 
of  conditions  favouring  sustained  growth  in  the  world  economy, 
expanding  world  trade,  the  rapid  development  of  the  economically 
less  developed  countries,  and  international  financial  stability.  Canada 
has  been  an  active  participant  in  most  of  these  institutions  and 
organizations.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  continue  to  play  an 
active  role  in  them.  Considering  the  necessity  for  highly  favourable 
international  conditions  if  we  are  to  have  reasonable  prospects  for 
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attaining  our  domestic  economic  objectives,  our  international  econo¬ 
mic  policies  should  be  strongly  oriented  towards  generating  and 
supporting  co-operative  international  initiatives  aimed  at  high  growth, 
expanding  and  freer  world  trade  under  competitive  conditions,  more 
rapid  economic  progress  among  the  less  developed  countries,  rela¬ 
tively  free  international  capital  markets,  and  an  adequate  basis  for 
international  financial  liquidity.  Fostering  of  such  developments  and 
conditions  in  the  world  economy  are  clearly  in  the  interests  of  Canada. 
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Education  and  Canada’s 
Future  Economic  Growth1 

Gordon  W.  Bertram 


Canada  appears  to  have  made  spectacular  gains  in  education  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  through  to  the  First  World  War. 
In  this  period,  literacy  and  elementary  education  for  all  citizens  were 
strongly  promoted.2  But  the  record  of  Canadian  educational  achieve¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  tapered  off  by  1920.  It  appears  that  the  democratic 
spirit,  which  had  promoted  universal  elementary  education  in  Can¬ 
ada,  failed  to  operate  to  the  same  extent  in  secondary  education 
efforts,  and  education  beyond  the  elementary  school  continued  to  be 
more  the  prerogative  of  an  elite.  The  high  schools  were  excellent,  but 
their  output  was  small.  With  the  limited  production  of  high  school 
students,  university  education  was  not  available  to  large  numbers  of 
potential  university  students. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  significant  long-term 
rise  in  the  educational  attainments  of  the  labour  force,  the  extent  of 
this  rise  has  been  considerably  below  that  of  the  United  States  since 
the  First  World  War.  This  has  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  a  widening 
educational  gap  between  the  two  countries,  as  was  shown  on  the 
basis  of  various  measures  of  educational  attainment  for  the  period 
1911-61.  For  example,  by  the  beginning  of  the  1960s  the  median  year 
of  schooling  of  the  Canadian  male  labour  force  was  about  two  years 
below  that  of  the  United  States  male  labour  force,  at  least  for  the  age 
group  between  twenty-five  and  sixty-four,  which  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  existing  labour  force.  This  appears  to  reflect,  in  particular,  the 
widening  of  the  gap  at  the  secondary  and  university  levels.  In  relation 
to  the  United  States,  Canada  began  to  lose  ground  in  its  efforts  to 
prepare  high  school  students  during  the  inter-war  years,  and  in  its 
efforts  to  prepare  university  students  during  both  the  inter-war  and 
the  post-war  years. 

The  apparent  renewed  vigour  in  Canadian  educational  circles  in 
recent  years,  combined  with  the  relatively  larger  influx  of  better 
educated  young  persons  into  the  labour  force,  may  have  checked  the 
past  tendency  for  the  educational  gap  to  become  wider  between  the 
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two  countries.  In  fact,  some  narrowing  of  this  gap  is  likely  on  the 
basis  of  these  relatively  favourable  factors.  However,  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  this  is  a  slow  process.  Even  under  very  favourable  condi¬ 
tions,  it  would  require  many  years  to  eliminate  the  differences  in  the 
average  levels  of  education  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Accumulating  evidence  points  more  and  more  to  education  as  a 
pervasive  and  basic  determining  factor  of  the  real  earning  potential 
of  people,  and  therefore  also  of  a  whole  economy  or  society.  Past 
improvements  in  education  have  raised  this  potential  considerably  by 
increasing  the  quality  and  skills  of  the  labour  force.  Estimates  have 
shown  that  better  education  appears  to  have  raised  labour  earnings 
per  man  by  about  30  per  cent  from  1911-61  in  Canada,  and  that  this 
has  contributed  to  an  increase  of  almost  one  quarter  in  output  growth 
per  employed  person.  However,  this  represents  merely  about  one  half 
of  the  comparable  achievement  in  the  United  States,  reflecting  the 
widening  gap  in  the  average  level  of  schooling  in  terms  of  economic 
growth.  It  was  also  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  income 
difference  per  man,  prevailing  in  the  two  countries  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1960s,  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  lower  Canadian  educa¬ 
tional  attainments.  The  major  policy  implication  is  that  increasing 
efforts  in  the  area  of  education  are  a  prerequisite  not  only  for  the 
maintenance  or  acceleration  of  productivity  growth  in  Canada,  hut 
also  for  the  narrowing  of  the  existing  differences  in  the  absolute  level 
of  productivity  and,  therefore,  the  living  standard  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Although  education  is  a  major  factor  responsible  for  differences  in 
living  standards  in  the  two  countries,  it  is  of  course  not  the  only  one. 
The  gap  in  current  relative  productivity  levels  is  the  net  result  of  a 
number  of  interacting  influences,  favourable  as  well  as  unfavourable. 
The  progress  of  educational  attainment  in  Canada  from  1911-61 
appears  to  have  been  such  that,  in  the  absence  of  certain  influences 
favourable  to  Canada,  per  capita  income  differences  would  be  even 
wider  today  than  they  actually  are.  Among  the  factors  preventing  even 
greater  disparity  in  living  standards  between  the  two  countries,  were 
faster  growth  of  capital  intensity  in  Canada  and  a  relatively  heavier 
use  of  natural  resources.  In  addition,  Canada  appears  to  have  benefited 
from  relatively  more  pronounced  inter-industry  shifts.3 

While  education  appears  to  have  been  an  important  factor  holding 
back  Canadian  growth  in  relation  to  American  growth,  it  was  of  course 
not  the  only  factor  involved.  For  example,  Canada  appears  to  have 
been  less  able  to  benefit  to  the  same  extent  from  larger  scale  econo¬ 
mies  due  to  its  smaller  market  size.  Restrictive  tariff  policies  and 
protection  of  inefficient  firms  and  industries  may  have  been,  and  may 
continue  to  be,  important  obstacles  in  the  attainment  of  potential 
benefits  from  large-scale  production.  Other  unfavourable  factors, 
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associated  indirectly  with  education,  may  have  been  the  relatively 
slower  development  and  adoption  of  industrial  and  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  quality  of  management.4 

This  study  has  emphasized  mainly  the  roles  of  education  as  a  factor 
influencing  the  quality  of  the  labour  force  and  as  a  significant  source 
of  past  and  future  productivity  growth.  A  number  of  other  recent 
studies5  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  analysed  an  additional 
aspect  of  education  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  formulation 
of  policies  related  to  the  allocation  of  expenditures  among  alternative 
possibilities.  These  studies  have  compared  the  ‘rates  of  return'  from 
an  increased  amount  of  investment  on  education  with  rates  of  return 
from  investment  on  other  types  of  assets  (for  example,  physical 
capital  goods),  and  indicated  that  expenditures  on  education,  viewed 
as  investment  in  human  capital,  represent  a  ‘profitable’  allocation  of 
a  country’s  resources. 

The  profitability  of  investing  in  higher  education  is  estimated  by 
comparing  the  additional  income  associated  with  a  higher  level  of 
schooling,  such  as  a  university  education,  with  the  additional  expenses 
involved  in  obtaining  such  schooling.  The  social  rate  of  return  on  a 
university  education  was  estimated  to  be  between  8  and  11  per  cent 
per  annum  in  the  United  States,6  falling  within  the  range  of  rates  of 
return  on  business  capital.  The  additional  income  benefits  were  based 
on  before-tax  income  differentials  adjusted  downward  to  allow  for 
the  fact  that  education  is  not  the  only  factor  that  raises  a  person's 
earning  potential.  The  associated  costs  in  this  calculation  included 
the  sum  of  the  university  student’s  private  expenses  (also  foregone 
earnings)  and  other  university  costs  borne  by  governments  and 
others,  such  as  current  educational  expenditures,  capital  consump¬ 
tion,  foregone  earnings  from  employed  capital,  and  property  taxes 
that  would  have  been  levied  if  the  schools  were  not  exempt. 

Private  returns  on  educational  investment,  i.e.,  extra  benefits 
accruing  to  an  individual  as  a  consequence  of  obtaining  additional 
schooling,  were  estimated  in  the  United  States  to  be  somewhat  higher 
than  social  rates  of  return,  and  exceeded  12  per  cent  per  annum  in  the 
case  of  a  university  education.7  The  costs  to  an  individual  include  his 
current  expenses  and  his  foregone  earnings  while  attending  university, 
and  the  extra  benefits  are  based  on  his  after-tax  income  in  excess  of 
the  income  of  a  person  with  only  high  school  education.  Again,  this 
income  differential  was  reduced  to  remove  possible  effects  on  higher 
income  due  to  factors  other  than  education.  The  private  rate  of  return 
also  appears  to  compare  favourably  with  rates  of  return  from  other 
types  of  assets. 

Calculations  for  Canada  have  shown  that  private  returns  on  the 
human  investment  in  high  school  and  university  education  are  in  the 
range  of  15  to  20  per  cent  per  year,  with  slightly  higher  rates  for  an 
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investment  in  a  university  education  than  in  a  high  school  education.8 
The  adjustments  made  in  such  calculations  to  make  them  more  com¬ 
parable  with  American  measures  of  similar  private  rates  of  return 
(assuming  that  American  experience  can  serve  as  a  reasonably  reliable 
guide  in  such  adjustments)  would  probably  not  invalidate  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  these  Canadian  rates  of  return  on  education  compare 
favourably  not  only  with  those  on  alternative  returns  typically  accru¬ 
ing  from  total  capital  investment  in  physical  and  financial  assets,  but 
also  with  the  similar  American  rates  of  return  on  education.9  Further 
research  is  needed  to  clarify  such  comparisons  of  Canadian  and 
American  rates  of  return  -  both  for  private  and  social  rates  of  return 
on  education. 

Such  calculations  of  rates  of  return  should  be  considered  minimum 
estimates  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  above  calculations,  all  costs 
of  education  are  treated  as  investments;  if  some  part  of  these  costs 
were  to  be  treated  as  consumption  rather  than  investment,  the  rates 
of  return  would  be  higher.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  above 
calculations  are  based  on  lifetime  earnings  derived  from  cross-section 
data  and  therefore  fail  to  take  future  growth  into  account.10  Further, 
such  calculations  do  not  reflect  the  indirect  impact  of  higher  education 
on  such  other  growth  factors  as  the  development  of  improved  research 
and  technology,  better  organization  for  production,  and  the  general 
advance  of  knowledge.  The  implications  of  the  research  conducted  in 
the  area  of  education  up  to  the  present  appear  to  be  not  only  that 
education  is  a  significant  factor  in  raising  productivity  and  living 
standards,  but  also  that  a  relative  increase  in  expenditures  on  educa¬ 
tion  would  contribute  to  an  efficient  allocation  of  resources. 

additional  benefits  -  Benefits  of  education  accruing  to  indivi¬ 
duals  in  addition  to  the  measured  income  benefits  also  need  to  be 
recognized.  Further  years  of  schooling  provide  what  has  been  termed 
a  ‘financial  option'  return,  or  the  value  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
still  further  education.  Two  other  benefits  that  appear  to  be  important 
are  non-monetary  ‘opportunity  options'  involving  wider  individual- 
employment  choices  made  available  by  education,  and  opportunities 
for  ‘hedging'  against  the  vicissitudes  of  technological  change.11 

In  addition,  the  estimates  made  in  this  part  of  the  study  of  the 
contribution  of  education  to  economic  growth  have  not  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  certain  'external  benefits’  from  education,  which,  while 
they  appear  in  a  ‘broad  amorphous  form',  may  be  of  great  significance 
for  the  whole  economy  even  though  a  particular  community  may  not 
be  able  to  recognize  them.  External  benefits  of  education  may  take  the 
form  of  the  contribution  that  higher  levels  of  literacy  make  to  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  market  mechanism  through  communica¬ 
tion,  information,  and  mobility  of  factors.  A  supply  of  skilled  workers 
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in  the  labour  market  may  also  contribute  external  benefits  to  em¬ 
ployers.  Of  some  significance  would  be  the  influence  of  the  educational 
attainment  of  parents  on  the  values  and  aspirations  of  their  children. 
Other  types  of  external  benefits  have  been  mentioned  in  the  literature. 
Weisbrod,  for  example,  defines  the  wider  benefits  of  education  as: 

. . .  anything  that  pushes  outward  the  utility  possibility  function  for  the 
society.  Included  would  be  (1)  anything  which  increases  production 
possibilities,  such  as  increased  labor  productivity;  (2)  anything  which 
reduces  the  need  to  incur  costs  such  as  for  law  enforcement,  thereby 
releasing  resources  for  alternative  uses;  and  (3)  anything  which  increases 
welfare  possibilities  directly,  such  as  the  development  of  public-spirited¬ 
ness  or  social  consciousness  of  one’s  neighbor.12 

The  external  effects  of  education,  which  could  be  encompassed  in 
the  above  definition  of  benefits,  are  obviously  extremely  wide  ranging, 
and  probably  subject  only  to  limited  quantitative  measurement.  It 
can  usually  be  agreed,  however,  that  given  the  value  systems  operating 
in  a  democratic  society,  an  informed  electorate  and  a  labour  force 
with  a  real  opportunity  for  vertical  mobility  are  important  external 
benefits  of  education.  To  the  extent  that  decision-makers  at  various 
levels  of  public  authority  fail  to  recognize  the  existence  of  certain 
external  benefits  associated  with  education,  there  could  be  a  mis- 
allocation  of  resources  in  the  economy,  for  social  benefits  (including 
external  benefits)  may  exceed  the  direct  benefits  which  decision¬ 
makers  compare  with  education  costs. 

Finally,  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  consider  the 
effect  on  productivity  in  the  labour  force  of  such  other  improvements 
in  the  educational  system  as  improved  quality  of  instruction,  increas¬ 
ing  rationalization  of  education  capital  facilities,  improved  organiza¬ 
tion,  changing  academic  curricula,  specialization,  and  many  other 
factors.  To  take  these  improvements  into  account  as  well  would 
probably  show  education  to  be  an  even  more  important  source  of 
economic  growth  than  the  calculations  in  this  study  have  shown. 

NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

1.  From  Gordon  W.  Bertram,  The  Contribution  of  Education  to 
Canada’s  Economic  Growth,  Staff  Study  No.  12,  Economic  Council 
of  Canada  (Ottawa:  Queen’s  Printer,  June  1966),  pp.  59-64,  with 
the  permission  of  Roger  Duhamel,  Queen's  Printer,  and  the  author. 
The  order  of  the  material  in  the  original  has  been  rearranged  for 
the  present  chapter.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  Dr.  Bertram 
was  with  the  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Washington. 
He  is  currently  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  University 
of  Victoria,  Victoria,  B.C. 

2.  The  later  nineteenth-century  record  of  educational  achievement 
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in  Ontario  is  especially  noteworthy,  for  it  seems  that  in  that 
province  a  vigorous  and  dedicated  provincial  department  of 
education  established  the  standard  for  Canada.  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  annual  reports  in  the  1870s,  1880s,  and 
1890s  display  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  public 
education  in  the  more  recently  established  American  states  south 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  show  a  firm  desire  to  stay  abreast  of  North 
American  educational  developments. 

3.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  role  of  capital,  natural  resources, 
and  industry  shifts,  see  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  Second 
Annual  Review:  Towards  Sustained  and  Balanced  Economic 
Growth  (Ottawa:  Queen's  Printer,  1965),  pp.  59-61  and  pp.  63-7. 

4.  This  important  aspect  of  Canada-U.S.  productivity  differentials  is 
analysed  in  Bruce  W.  Wilkinson,  Studies  in  Economics  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Occasional  Paper  No.  4,  Department  of  Labour  (Ottawa: 
Queen’s  Printer,  1966).  Wilkinson  found,  for  example,  that  on  the 
basis  of  educational  requirements  for  occupations  studied  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  male  owners  and  managers  had, 
according  to  the  1961  Canadian  census,  deficiencies  relative  to  the 
United  States  amounting  to  some  four  years  in  educational  attain¬ 
ment -the  lowest  educational  performance  of  the  thirteen  major 
occupational  groups  studied. 

5.  See  J.  R.  Poduluk,  Earnings  and  Education,  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  December  1965;  Gary  S.  Becker,  Human  Capital, 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New  York,  1964;  and 
W.  Lee  Hansen,  ‘Total  and  Private  Rates  of  Return  to  Investment 
in  Schooling',  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  April  1963. 

6.  Gary  S.  Becker,  op.  cit.,  p.  121. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  114. 

8.  J.  R.  Poduluk,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

9.  Among  such  adjustments  would  be  those  aimed  at  removing  the 
effects  of  factors  other  than  education  in  the  determination  of 
additional  earnings  and  the  adjustment  of  incomes  from  a  before¬ 
tax  to  an  after-tax  basis. 

10.  See  Herman  P.  Miller,  ‘Lifetime  Income  and  Economic  Growth', 
The  American  Economic  Review,  September  1965.  The  author 
shows  that  estimates  based  on  cross-section  data  differ  from  those 
based  on  age-cohort  data.  'Census  data  show  that  the  differences 
in  real  income  for  a  given  age  cohort  in  two  successive  decennial 
censuses  (e.g.,  men  25  to  34  years  old  in  1950  and  35  to  44  years  old 
in  1960)  are  far  greater  than  those  obtained  for  men  in  the  same 
age  groups  at  a  given  point  in  time.  The  main  reason  for  the 
difference  is  that  the  income  measures  obtained  ten  years  apart 
reflect  economic  growth  that  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  cross- 
section  surveys.  The  use  of  income  averages  by  age  based  on  the 
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cross-section  surveys  therefore  produces  lower  values  than  would 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  averages  based  on  successive  censuses. 
Moreover,  the  impact  of  growth  appears  to  be  greater  for  young 
men  than  for  those  past  the  prime  working  years.  This  fact 
suggests  an  additional  source  of  downward  bias  in  the  currently 
available  estimates,  since  the  discounting  procedures  used  to 
convert  estimated  lifetime  income  to  present  values  attach  greater 
weight  to  incomes  expected  early  in  life  than  to  those  expected 
later  on.'  (p.  834) 

11.  See  Burton  A.  Weisbrod,  External  Benefits  of  Public  Education 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University,  1964),  p.  17. 

12.  Ibid. 


Discussion  Questions  on  Part  Two  - 

Canada’s  Changing  Political  and 
Economic  Realms 


1.  From  what  you  know  about  George,  the  young  Canadian  male 
'case'  in  Chapter  Seven,  what  would  you  say  are  his  three  most 
important  goals  for  the  next  five  years  if  he  is  to  get  the  most  out 
of  life? 

2.  In  attempting  to  reach  these  goals,  how  much  depends  on  him 
individually?  To  what  extent  is  he  dependent  on  government?  To 
what  extent  on  the  economy? 

3.  Would  there  be  any  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  George 
depends  on  government  and  economy  if  he  were:  (a)  a  patient  in 
a  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  (b)  a  half-breed  Indian  in  northern 
Saskatchewan,  (c)  the  son  of  a  farmer  with  fifty  improved  acres 
on  his  farmstead  (the  1963  average  for  the  Gaspe  area  in  Quebec), 
(d)  the  son  of  a  Saskatchewan  farmer  with  a  total  of  459  acres  of 
improved  farmland  (the  1961  average  for  Saskatchewan),  or  (e) 
the  son  of  an  Italian  immigrant  in  Toronto? 

4.  How  would  you  answer  Question  1  if  you  were  George's  sixteen- 
or  seventeen-year-old  sister?  How  would  your  answers  to  Ques¬ 
tions  2  and  3  differ  for  a  girl  in  each  instance  instead  of  a  boy? 

5.  As  you  look  forward  to  your  life  as  a  worker  or  producer  in  the 
Canadian  economy,  which  kinds  of  strategies  and  games  do  you 
expect  to  be  involved  in  most:  (a)  games  with  conformity,  order, 
and  fulfilment  of  contracts  as  their  goals,  (b)  games  with  high 
achievement  and  being  successful  in  competition  as  goals,  or  (c) 
games  with  creativity  and  augmentation  of  human  relationships 
and  of  your  'self'  as  goals? 

6.  As  you  look  forward  to  your  life  as  a  consumer  in  the  Canadian 
economy,  which  kinds  of  strategies  and  games  do  you  expect  to  be 
involved  in  most? 

7.  As  you  look  forward  to  your  life  as  a  citizen,  which  kinds  of 
strategies  and  games  do  you  expect  to  be  involved  in  most  in  local 
or  municipal  government?  In  provincial  politics  and  government? 
In  federal  politics  and  government? 
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8.  Would  your  involvement  in  games  and  strategies  in  government 
be  any  different  if  you  were:  (a)  a  girl  rather  than  a  boy,  (b)  an 
English-speaking  Canadian  in  western  Canada  rather  than  a 
French-speaking  Canadian  in  Quebec,  or  (c)  a  northern  rather 
than  a  southern  Canadian? 

9.  How  does  the  growth  of  the  executive  branch  of  government  in 
Canada  pose  a  threat  to  the  civil  liberties  and  limited  government 
envisaged  by  the  Fathers  of  Confederation? 

10.  How  do  the  strategies  of  Quebec  differ  historically  and  at  present 
from  the  strategies  of  English-speaking  Canada?  What  strategies 
in  your  estimation  will  tend  to  divide  further  these  two  sectors  of 
the  country?  What  strategies  will  tend  to  unify  them? 

11.  What  differences  do  you  see  in  the  strategies  of  Canada's  federal 
government  and  those  of  the  provinces  in:  (a)  the  problem  of 
Canadian  unity,  and  (b)  the  problem  of  Canadian  economic 
growth? 

12.  In  what  ways  can  Canadian  political  participation  be  improved? 
Would  lowering  voting  age  to  nineteen  from  twenty-one  be  to 
Canada's  advantage?  Would  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  Canadian 
youth? 

13.  How  do  you  account  for  the  differences  in  voting  rates  in  the 
Canadian  provinces  in  the  1963  federal  election?  What  do  the 
similarities  suggest?  Would  your  explanations  be  the  same  if 
you  were  from  Quebec  as  they  would  be  if  you  were  from  New¬ 
foundland?  How  would  a  person  from  Saskatchewan  see  these 
differences?  Refer  to  the  tabulation  below  from  the  1965  Canada 
Yearbook,  p.  77,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  persons  on  the 
voters'  list  who  voted  in  each  province.  (Corrections  have  been 
made  to  take  into  account  constituencies  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Nova  Scotia  which  elect  more  than  one  member  to  parlia¬ 
ment). 


Province 

Percentage  votin 

Newfoundland 

69 

Prince  Edward  Island 

84 

Nova  Scotia 

81 

New  Brunswick 

81 

Quebec 

76 

Ontario 

81 

Manitoba 

79 

Saskatchewan 

83 

Alberta 

79 

British  Columbia 

80 

Yukon 

87 
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Northwest  Territories 
All  of  Canada 


73 

79 


14.  The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  visualizes  for  1970  'a  high- 
standard-of-living  and  high-employment-economy'.  What  contri¬ 
butions  have  Canadian  young  people  who  are  now  seventeen  to 
twenty-three  years  of  age  to  make  to  such  an  economy?  Would 
your  contributions  differ  if  you  lived  in  the  Atlantic  provinces 
compared  to  Ontario  or  western  Canada? 

15.  How  does  the  emphasis  on  education  as  a  factor  in  Canada's 
future  economic  growth  differ  from  the  emphasis  on  education 
during  Canada's  first  century?  In  what  ways  does  this  changing 
emphasis  affect  young  Canadian  men?  In  what  ways  does  it  affect 
young  Canadian  women? 

16.  Which  of  the  following  suggestions,  each  made  by  some  person 
or  group  in  Canada  and  reported  in  Canadian  newspapers  in  1966 
or  1967,  appeals  to  you  personally?  Which  seems  best  for  Canada? 

(a)  Canadians  should  be  educated  to  want  to  own  and  control 
Canadian  industries,  in  other  words,  ‘to  buy  Canada  back’. 

(b)  Canadian  workers  in  international  unions  should  have  parity 
of  wages  with  corresponding  occupations  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  Canadians  should  seize  every  initiative  in  up-grading  them¬ 
selves  educationally  and  in  improving  business  and  industry,  so 
that  they  will  be  more  competitive  as  an  independent  country 
in  the  years  ahead. 

(d)  Canadian  economic  union  with  the  United  States  is  inevitable. 
Therefore,  Canadians  should  begin  to  organize  the  ten  provinces 
now  for  the  day  when  they  will  be  part  of  a  larger  nation  than 
Canada  now  is. 

(e)  Canada's  present  federal  regime  is  completely  out-dated.  We 
need  a  'Canadian  Union',  based  on  the  example  of  the  European 
Common  Market,  in  which  there  are  two  nations  participating, 
one  whose  homeland  is  Quebec,  the  other  some  arrangement  of 
the  rest  of  Canada. 

(f)  Within  the  framework  of  Confederation,  Canada  should 
emerge  as  a  united  nation  that  recognizes  the  special  character 
and  needs  of  each  of  its  provinces  and  regions  and  deliberately 
seeks  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  continuing  contribution  to 
Canadian  life  of  its  French  and  English  peoples. 
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In  Part  Three  consideration  is  given  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
‘normative  order’  or  'ideological  system'  of  a  society.1  Attention  here 
is  focused  primarily  on  morals  and  values.  In  the  complex  and 
dynamic  games  and  leagues  of  games  that  make  up  Canadian  society, 
what  are  the  rules  or  norms  and  the  values  that  influence  choices?  By 
what  criteria  or  standards  do  we  judge  what  is  most  important  or  of 
greatest  worth?  What  transitions  are  taking  place  in  standards  of 
right  and  wrong,  referred  to  commonly  as  morals?  Since  morals  and 
values  include  feelings  about,  as  well  as  knowledge  of,  what  is  right 
or  important,  Part  Three  has  been  designed  to  include  expression  of 
feelings  as  well  as  the  extension  and  deepening  of  knowledge.  In  a 
limited  way  an  attempt  is  made  to  explore,  analyse,  and  demonstrate 
morals  and  values  as  components  of  the  games  of  Canadian  social  life. 

How  do  rules  and  values  operate  in  games?  Let  us  refer  by  way  of 
illustration  to  George  and  his  football  team  mentioned  in  Chapter 
Seven.  George  likes  to  chew  gum  while  he  plays.  This  habit  is  peculiar 
to  George  and,  although  some  other  members  of  the  team  may  have 
the  same  habit,  it  is  an  individual  phenomenon.  As  far  as  George  and 
the  team  are  concerned,  chewing  gum  is  gratifying  and  could  be 
classified  as  an  individual  value  or  quasi-value.2 

But  far  more  important  than  the  way  George  likes  chewing  gum  is 
the  way  he  would  like  to  see  himself  and  have  others  see  him  as  he 
plays  football.  He  likes  to  hear  the  name  ‘George’,  he  likes  to  hear 
good  reports  of  the  way  he  plays,  he  wants  the  coach  and  the  other 
team-mates  to  think  well  of  him,  and  he  might  even  want  to  impress 
his  girl  friend.  As  far  as  George  as  a  person  is  concerned,  his  ‘self’  is 
the  criterion  or  standard  that  ultimately  affects  most  of  his  decisions. 
But  since  George's  'self'  expands  or  diminishes  in  his  interaction  with 
other  team  members,  the  coach,  and  other  people  significant  to  him, 
it  is  a  ‘social’  and  not  just  an  ‘individual’  value  compared  to  his 
preference  for  chewing  gum. 
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While  George  relates  just  about  everything  he  does  as  a  player  to 
his  'self'  concept,  he  also  makes  decisions  according  to  the  formal  and 
informal  rules  of  the  game,  which  may  be  called  the  norms  of  football. 
Most  of  these  norms  are  relatively  specific:  wear  a  regulation  uniform, 
play  only  when  the  proper  signals  are  given,  no  clipping  or  holding, 
etc.  Many  of  these  norms  are  contained  in  the  official  rule  book  and 
are  often  learned  as  straight  indoctrination  as  far  as  the  team  is 
concerned.  Some  other  norms  may  be  invented  by  the  team,  such  as 
the  rule  that  the  team  goes  into  a  huddle  and  clasps  hands  for  good 
luck  before  leaving  the  locker  room  to  start  a  game.  Each  of  these 
rules  or  norms  provides  a  standard  or  criterion  for  making  choices 
at  the  team  level  of  intimate  association  and  in  activities  directly 
associated  with  the  game  of  football.  It  is  right  to  wear  a  uniform,  to 
tackle  instead  of  hold  an  opposing  player,  to  accept  penalties  called 
against  one’s  team,  etc.  These  group-level  rules  or  norms  have  a  moral 
quality  which  we  shall  look  at  a  little  later.  As  criteria  for  making 
decisions,  norms  are  experienced  daily  by  George  and  members  of  his 
team.  They  must  be  added  to  two  other  kinds  of  values  already 
identified  -  individual  values  and  'self'  as  a  value.  Norms  may  be 
thought  of  as  the  everyday,  operational  values  of  specific  groups,  of 
which  the  football  team  is  an  example.  They  are  also  moral  norms  in 
the  sense  that  they  help  George  determine  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  in  specific  situations. 

Behind  most  of  the  norms  that  George  recognizes  as  a  member  of 
the  football  team,  are  more  abstract  values  or  criteria  for  making 
choices.  These  constitute  the  fourth  level  of  values  that  George 
experiences.  They  are  the  generalized  values,  the  ideals  or  abstract 
sentiments  related  to  football  and  to  most  sports.  One  is  that  the 
physical  safety  of  individual  players  is  important,  an  ideal  or  general 
value  related  to  the  norm  of  wearing  prescribed  uniforms.  Another  is 
fair  play,  related  to  the  norms  of  no  clipping  or  holding.  Another  is 
achievement,  associated  with  the  norms  of  playing  to  win,  or  if  losing 
a  game,  still  struggling  as  if  one  might  win.  Sportsmanship  is  also  an 
ideal,  related  to  such  norms  as  helping  or  cheering  an  injured  player 
even  though  he  is  an  opponent,  or  accepting  a  referee's  decision  when 
it  does  not  seem  right. 

These  abstract  ideals  or  general  values  which  individual  players 
such  as  George  may  understand  imperfectly  and  scarcely  think  about 
during  a  game,  have  important  consequences  for  members  of  the 
team  and  for  others  associated  with  it  in  any  way.3  In  the  first  place, 
they  provide  a  basis  of  agreement  or  consensus  which  is  important  in 
mobilizing  the  interest  in  football  and  sustaining  the  efforts  of  players, 
coach,  supporting  agencies  such  as  George's  family  and  his  school,  the 
sports  reporters,  fans,  and  the  community.  Further,  these  general 
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values  or  ideals  indicate  what  is  always  appropriate  and  ultimately 
desirable,  even  though  some  rules  may  change  from  year  to  year  and 
new  formations  and  plays  may  be  introduced.  In  other  words,  they 
contribute  a  sense  of  continuity,  order,  and  direction,  not  only  to 
George  and  his  team,  but  also  to  his  school  and  his  community.  Also, 
consensus  about  these  general  values  makes  it  possible  for  George 
and  his  team  to  look  forward  constantly  to  improving  themselves  and 
their  game,  to  achieving  a  kind  of  perfection  in  which  there  would  be 
no  injuries,  no  penalties,  no  mistakes  but  consistently  high  scores, 
plenty  of  wins,  and  continual  good  sportsmanship.  Meanwhile,  this 
hope  for  the  future  contributes  to  confidence  in  their  individual  team 
and  in  community  resources  for  coping  with  injuries,  penalties,  mis¬ 
takes,  low  scores,  and  departures  from  sportsmanship  in  the  imper¬ 
fect  games  they  do  play.  While  these  abstract  sentiments,  general 
values,  or  ideals  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  value  experiences  of 
George  and  his  team-mates,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  functions 
of  these  values  as  described  here  would  be  but  vaguely  perceived  by 
them.  The  team  members  would  be  more  acutely  aware  of  their 
individual  values,  of  'self'  as  a  value,  and  of  the  many  norms  associated 
with  being  on  a  football  team. 

For  George  and  members  of  his  team,  obeying  formal  and  informal 
rules  or  norms  is  an  immediate  and  pressing  concern.  In  this  concern 
they  are  face  to  face  with  the  phenomenon  of  morality.  Of  what  does 
morality  consist?  Upon  close  inspection  the  phenomenon  of  morality 
appears  to  have  three  major  components.4  The  first  is  regularity  and 
consistency  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the  team,  which 
is  combined  with  his  awareness  or  sense  of  the  authority  that  rules 
or  norms  carry  with  them.  The  players  are  constrained  to  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  -  to  hold  back  their  impulses  to  leave  off  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  helmet,  to  keep  on  playing  after  the  ball  has  been  officially 
stopped,  or  to  stay  away  from  the  team  when  it  goes  through  its  pre¬ 
game  ritual  in  the  locker  room.  In  other  words,  one  of  the  basic 
components  of  morality  is  a  blend  of  regularity  of  conduct  and  a  sense 
of  authority,  which  is  basically  discipline.  The  second  component  is 
identification  with  the  team  and  the  other  teams  and  persons  or 
groups  connected  with  football.  This  component  of  morality  is  out¬ 
ward  looking.  It  takes  George  beyond  himself  to  a  consideration  of 
his  team-mates  and  other  significant  persons  or  groups.  The  second 
component  of  morality,  then,  is  attachment  to  others,  particularly  to 
one’s  own  team.  The  third  component  is  George’s  personal  decision 
to  act  as  he  does,  a  decision  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences 
of  the  different  ways  he  could  act.  As  a  ‘moral’  football  player,  George 
voluntarily  adds  his  own  decision,  based  on  knowledge,  to  his  regu¬ 
larity  of  conduct  and  his  commitment  to  the  team.  As  George  experi- 
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ences  morality,  it  has  a  dynamic  quality,  changing  as  rules  change,  as 
members  of  the  team  change,  and  as  his  own  knowledge  of  conse¬ 
quences  of  action  changes.  However,  it  also  has  a  stable  or  constant 
quality  in  the  sense  that  rules  do  not  change  very  much  in  football, 
the  team  remains  organized  despite  changing  members,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  decisions  are  based  on  a  body  of  knowledge  about  consequences 
that  is  both  reliable  and  adequate  as  far  as  football  is  concerned.  This 
simplified  view  of  values  and  morals  as  experienced  by  the  member 
of  a  football  team  provides  a  set  of  useful  concepts  which  may  now 
be  used  in  examining  briefly  Canadian  values  and  morals  and  in 
introducing  the  succeeding  four  chapters  of  Part  Three. 

1.  individual  values5  -  Canadians  have  many  individual  values 
involving  a  wide  variety  of  things  ranging  from  mere  creature  gratifi¬ 
cations  such  as  chewing-gum,  cigarettes,  and  beer  to  such  things  as 
popular  fiction,  spectator  sports,  cars,  sex,  money,  power,  and  pres¬ 
tige.  These  are  values  the  individual  seeks  for  himself  alone,  though 
many  individuals  may  seek  the  same  things  and  may  share  them  for 
their  own  individual  gratification.  A_knowledge  of  trends  in  Canadian 
individual  values  would  include  changes  in  Canadian  tastes  and  con¬ 
sumer  habits  among  other  things,  and  would  reflect  the  impact  of  a 
rising  material  standard  of  living.  Without  adequate  studies  with 
which  to  document  trends  in  Canadian  individual  values,  only  the 
apparent  tendencies  for  material  comfort  and  the  satisfaction  _o’f 
whims  and  tastes  as  reflected  in  the  repetitive  themes  of  advertising 
can~be  noted.  Further,  items  considered  luxuries  according  to  past 
Canadian  standards  are  increasingly  common  aspirations  for  Cana¬ 
dian  consumers  of  all  ages.  Since  individual  values  are  to  a  large 
extent  shaped  by  mass  advertising  and  by  mass  marketing  common  to 
North  America,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  individual  values  of  Cana¬ 
dians  will  increasingly  resemble  those  of  Americans. 

However,  Canadians,  as  well  as  other  advanced  nations,  are  caught 
up  in  the  consequences  of  behaviour  motivated  by  individual  values 
that  affect  general  welfare,  such  as  highway  fatalities,  lung  cancer,  a 
surplus  of  children  needing  adoption  or  foster  homes,  and  other  ills 
attributed  to  cigarettes,  alcoholism,  rising  illegitimacy  rates,  etc.  As 
various  groups,  including  governments,  enact  legislation  or  establish 
norms  in  an  attempt  to  control  some  of  these  consequences,  the 
tendency  is  then  for  individual  values  to  become  moral  norms  that 
establish  'right'  and  'wrong'  behaviours.  Many  young  Canadians  face 
dilemmas  that  can  be  traced  to  transitions  in  Canadian  society  as 
individual  values  are  being  transformed  into  moral  norms,  or  the 
converse,  as  traditional  moral  norms  are  being  transformed  into 
individual  values.  Another  source  of  dilemma  and  value  conflict  is  the 
way  individual  values  vary  according  to  age.  What  are  individual 
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values  for  adult  Canadians  are  frequently  moral  norms  for  children 
and  youth,  for  example,  the  age  restrictions  on  car  driving,  drinking, 
and  movies. 

2.  'self'  as  a  social  value- While  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  any 
definitive  way  about  20  million  Canadian  'selves'  as  values,  there  are 
a  few  tendencies  of  Canadian  'self'  valuation  that  can  be  noted.  Lipset 
traces  the  Canadian  'assumption  of  quiet  moral  superiority’  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  the  eighteenth-century  writing  of  Haliburton  to  the  1962 
expression  of  a  prominent  Canadian  educator.6  He  also  notes  the 
'sense  of  colonial  inferiority'  of  Canadian  intellectuals.  However, 
Canada  is  a  regionally  and  ethnically  diversified  country  in  which  a 
standard  Canadian  'self'  could  scarcely  develop.  Further,  'selves’  are 
formed  in  groups  and  reflect  the  families,  churches,  schools,  places  of 
work,  and  communities  in  which  Canadians  are  daily  socialized.  There 
are  consequently  many  examples  of  'self'  values  that  reflect  Canadian 
diversity.  A  writer  from  Quebec,  after  touring  Canada  in  search  of  a 
common  denominator  between  French-  and  English-speaking  Cana¬ 
dians,  concluded:  '. . .  I  have  learned  with  pain  and  anguish,  that  to 
remain  true  to  my  past,  to  my  culture,  to  my  language,  and  to  the  very 
French  individual  that  I  have  become,  I  must  live  in  Quebec,  in  a 
Quebec  that  one  day  may  yet  become  my  country.’7  (Italics  added.) 
For  this  writer  as  for  other  Canadians,  the  'self'  they  have  acquired  is 
of  supreme  importance.  To  be  able  to  reflect  upon  it  favourably  is  a 
major  goal  of  living,  even  if  it  means,  as  it  appears  to  in  the  preceding 
quotation,  re-structuring  the  Canadian  nation. 

Another  example  of  the  Canadian  'self'  as  a  value  is  seen  in  the 
responses  of  225  western  Canadian  university  students  to  the  question, 
'Is  there  anything  for  which  you  would  be  willing  to  die?  If  so,  what 
is  it?’8  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  respondents  either  gave  a  firm  'no'  or  a 
hesitant  'no'.  Of  the  85  per  cent  who  answered  affirmatively,  22  per 
cent  were  hesitant,  though  willing  to  die.  However,  for  the  85  per  cent 
who  said  'yes',  the  answer  depended  on  some  reason  considered  very 
important.  Both  negative  and  positive  answers  reflect  the  high  valua¬ 
tion  of  life  and  continuity  of  the  'self'.  Beyond  this  commonality,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  diversity.  Sixty  per  cent  of  those  willing  to  die  would 
do  so  for  their  family  or  a  loved  one,  32  per  cent  for  some  abstract 
ideal  such  as  freedom,  peace,  world  unity,  democracy,  or  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  There  was  a  higher  proportion  (27  per  cent)  who  were 
willing  to  die  for  their  religion,  faith,  or  God  than  for  their  country 
(22  per  cent).  While  this  research  by  no  means  indicates  what  these 
students  would  do  in  a  real  situation,  it  does  provide  an  index  of  the 
relative  allocation  of  'self'  to  groups  or  causes  that  might  claim 
Canadian  loyalties.  It  also  suggests  the  importance  of  the  next  level 
of  social  values,  the  moral  norms  of  specific  groups. 
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3.  moral  norms  of  groups9  -  Canadian  society,  much  like  the  field 
of  sports,  has  a  normative  order  made  up  of  the  countless  rules  and 
norms  associated  with  the  different  games  of  social  living  and  with 
the  various  teams  or  groups  to  which  people  belong.  For  this  reason 
it  is  difficult  to  talk  of  any  person  as  being  an  'ideal'  Canadian,  for 
each  of  the  groups  he  belongs  to  will  define  its  own  'ideal'  by  its  own 
moral  norms.  Further,  much  of  the  competition  and  conflict  in  social 
life  can  be  traced  to  differences  in  group  norms  as  well  as  differences 
in  group  goals,  particularly  as  each  group  tries  to  maintain  its  position 
and  renew  its  membership  from  one  generation  to  another.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  basis  for  morality  in  the  Canadian  nation  as  a  whole  is  found 
in  the  moral  norms  of  many  specific  and  often  competing  groups. 
Since  groups  emphasize  obedience  to  rules,  respect  for  positions  of 
authority,  and  fulfilment  of  obligations  and  responsibilities,  they 
provide  the  moral  training  ground  of  a  nation.  Persons  having  limited 
contacts  with  groups,  or  persons  identifying  with  groups  such  as 
delinquent  gangs  which  have  deviant  norms  and  goals,  both  tend  to 
limit  their  individual  possibilities  for  moral  development  and  lessen 
the  social  cohesion  of  the  larger  society.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the 
tension  and  dynamism  of  Canadian  society  is  attributable  to  the 
differences  in  moral  norms  and  perceptions  of  the  ideal  person  of 
major  groups.  These  groups  are  to  a  large  extent  the  directors  of 
traffic  in  our  complex  and  changing  nation,  although  they  are  not  all 
signalling  in  the  same  direction.  Six  such  types  of  groups  are  briefly 
described  here. 

(a)  Business  groups.  The  norms  of  business  groups  favour  the 
development  of  an  ambitious,  competitive,  self-made  man,  or  success¬ 
ful  manager  or  executive,  who  manipulates  persons  and  things  to  his 
own  or  his  company's  monetary  advantage. 

(b )  Religious  groups.  The  ideal  person  according  to  religious  norms 
is  humble,  patient,  virtuous,  faithful,  and  devoted  to  service.  Also,  he 
does  not  put  all  his  hopes  on  this  world,  but  anticipates  some  kind  of 
personal  immortality  (assuming  that  his  church  is  in  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition).  While  these  more  or  less  common  norms  and 
beliefs  tend  to  unify  religious  people  generally,  specific  norms  con¬ 
nected  with  church  organization,  patterns  of  authority,  liturgy,  and 
style  of  daily  life  give  diversity  to  the  ideal  person  of  different 
churches.  There  is  variation  in  the  ideal  that  would  be  produced  by 
norms  of  Roman  Catholics,  Christian  Scientists,  Baptists,  Jehovah's 
Witnesses,  or  Hutterites. 

(c)  Humanistic  Groups.  Groups  for  whom  the  measure  of  all  things 
is  man  in  this  world  may,  broadly  speaking,  be  called  humanistic. 
They  are  characterized  by  norms  reflecting  scientific  and  critical 
habits  of  thought,  experimentation,  creativity,  and  the  intelligent 
ordering  of  all  life  according  to  the  best  knowledge  that  science, 
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scholarship,  and  the  arts  can  produce.  Groups  operating  by  such 
norms  are  universities,  professional  groups  of  scientists,  social  wor¬ 
kers,  health  workers,  recreation  leaders,  teachers,  and  others  who  try 
to  apply  science  to  human  welfare.  Some  groups  of  artists  and  literary 
people  who  seek  to  illumine  man's  understanding  of  himself  may  also 
be  classified  as  humanistic. 

(d)  Patriotic  groups.  Canadian  patriotic  groups  do  not  always 
converge  in  the  ideal  person  their  norms  tend  to  produce.  For  some, 
loyalty  to  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  is  an  important  norm,  for 
others,  loyalty  to  Canada  as  a  nation  or  to  the  Maritimes,  western 
Canada,  Quebec,  Ontario,  or  the  'North'.  There  is,  however,  a  strain 
of  consistency  toward  national  patriotism  in  the  norms  of  many 
groups,  for  example,  service  clubs,  the  branches  of  the  armed  services, 
youth  organizations,  and  the  classrooms  of  the  country. 

(e)  Ethnic  and  cultural  groups.  Some  of  these  are  scarcely  distinct 
from  patriotic  groups  such  as  groups  seeking  to  instil  loyalty  to 
French-speaking  Canada  on  the  one  hand  or  to  English-speaking 
Canada  on  the  other,  rather  than  to  Canada  as  a  whole.  However,  the 
main  characteristic  of  the  ethnic  or  cultural  group  is  its  emphasis  on 
norms  related  to  language,  traditions,  and  cultural  aspirations.  Fre¬ 
quently,  religion  is  used  as  a  means  of  preserving  ethnic  identity,  so 
that  adherence  to  the  norms  of  a  particular  religion  may  also  be 
involved. 

(f)  ‘Common  man '  groups.  There  are  a  wide  range  of  formal  and 
informal  groups  whose  norms  tend  to  produce  a  person  of  modest 
ambitions,  devoted  to  mutual  help,  but  not  necessarily  through  highly 
organized  programmes.  Such  a  person  is  more  interested  in  working 
with,  and  remaining  in  the  company  of,  other  common  men  than  in 
being  a  highly  competitive  individual.  Such  groups  are  neighbourhood 
clubs,  some  trade  unions,  and  fraternal  orders. 

It  is  one  thing  to  describe  the  moral  norms  of  important  Canadian 
groups  and  their  relationship  to  the  ideal  person,  but  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  talk  about  trends  in  moral  norms  of  groups  over  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Limited  research  on  this  subject  conducted  in 
western  Canada  suggests  that  businessmen  tend  to  hold  strongly  to 
their  market-oriented  norms  when  they  are  acting  as  businessmen, 
but  in  other  situations  tend  to  adopt  more  humanistic  norms.10  The 
weakest  sets  of  norms  appear  to  be  those  associated  with  nationally 
patriotic  groups,  common-man  groups,  and  ethnic  groups.  Religious 
norms  are  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  strongly  held.  Humanistic 
norms  are  not  held  in  a  consistent  fashion,  but  tend  to  be  blended 
with  religion  by  highly  religious  persons  in  service  professions,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  the  major  focus  of  values  for  persons  who 
reject  or  negate  religious  norms.  The  close  association  of  humanistic 
norms  with  universities  suggests  that  with  expanding  higher  education 
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the  future  tendency  will  be  for  this  set  of  norms  to  influence  a  greater 
proportion  of  Canadians.  The  question  of  ‘Who  is  the  ideal  Canadian?' 
will  probably  continue  to  depend  for  an  answer  on  the  norms  of  the 
groups  a  person  belongs  to.  Meanwhile,  a  variety  of  groups  try  to 
influence  public  goals  and  the  education  of  children  in  ways  that 
reflect  their  own  views  of  the  best  society  and  the  ideal  kind  of  person. 

4.  GENERAL  VALUES,  IDEALS,  AND  ABSTRACT  SENTIMENTS  -  As  has 
been  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter,  general  values  or  ideals  about  which 
there  is  agreement  or  consensus  contribute  to  unity,  solidarity,  and 
the  willingness  of  groups  and  persons  to  co-operate.  They  also  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  sense  of  direction  of  these  people  and  their  confidence  in 
a  better  future,  as  well  as  in  their  resources  for  meeting  the  challenges 
of  the  present.  However,  as  Canada  has  evolved  in  its  first  hundred 
years,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  increasing  age  has  brought  with 
it  increasing  consensus,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  general  value 
of  Canada  as  a  nation.  Major  groups  among  those  mentioned  above 
have  not  evolved  a  common  conception  of  Canada  nor  common  feel¬ 
ing  states  toward  the  country.11  Taking  into  consideration  the  extent 
to  which  this  general  statement  is  valid,  what  appear  to  be  the  major 
areas  of  Canadian  general-value  consensus?12  Basically  there  is 
general  agreement  that  life  is  preferable  to  death,  health  to  sickness, 
freedom  to  servitude,  equality  to  inequality,  and  mastery  over  nature 
through  technology  and  science  to  being  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
For  large  proportions  of  Canadians,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  teenagers,  native  Canadians,  and  urban  dwellers,  there  is  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  future  and  preparation  for  it  are  important.  For  the 
others,  the  present  and  its  pleasures  are  all  that  count,  while  for  some, 
the  only  way  to  enjoy  life  is  to  revive  the  past.  Similarly,  there  appears 
to  be  general,  though  not  complete,  consensus  that  productivity  and 
work  are  preferable  to  idleness  and  passive  consumption.  In  the 
words  of  one  social  scientist  who  attempted  to  survey  Canadian 
general  values,  there  is  ‘rich  differentiation  of  consensus’13  in  Canada. 

However,  this  ‘rich  differentiation',  while  it  may  be  a  value  in  its 
own  right  and  labelled  ‘cultural  pluralism’  or  some  such  term,  pre¬ 
sents  a  special  problem  and  challenge  when  it  is  not  combined  with 
consensus  about  the  value  of  Canada  as  a  country  for  Canadians. 

Are  there  ways  in  which  Canada's  apparent  dilemma  may  be 
resolved?  One  way  would  be  an  extensive  research  programme  on 
Canadian  values,  so  that  Canadians  themselves  would  be  more 
accurately  informed  about  their  values  and  their  real,  rather  than 
their  imagined,  common  ground.  Lack  of  definite  and  reliable  knowl¬ 
edge  about  Canadian  values  is  one  of  the  handicaps  with  which 
Canadians  enter  their  second  century.  Another  approach  would  be 
better  teaching  of  values  that,  from  Canadian  experience  and  that  of 
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other  countries,  appear  most  likely  to  contribute  positively  to  the 
future  of  Canadian  society.  Canadians  share  such  a  system  of  values  - 
the  values  of  democracy  -  with  many  other  countries.  These  can  be 
stated  and  taught  as  knowledge,  thus  providing  a  system  of  ideals 
that  would  contribute  to  the  continuity,  order,  and  sense  of  direction 
of  all  Canadian  social  life,  not  just  its  political  aspects.  However,  since 
the  emotional  component  of  values  is  as  important  as  the  knowledge 
component,  they  have  to  be  ‘caught’  as  well  as  taught.  This  feeling 
about  values  comes  primarily  through  trying  them  out  in  real-life 
experience,  and  the  territory  where  this  experience  is  had  by  most 
people  is  the  local  community.  Also,  to  a  certain  extent,  values  can  be 
felt  as  well  as  known  when  they  are  communicated  by  people  who 
have  had  experience  with  them  to  people  who  have  not  yet  had  such 
experiences,  or  have  not  been  made  aware  of  the  values  involved  in 
the  experiences  they  may  have  had.  These  suggestions  are  followed 
briefly  in  the  next  four  chapters. 

Each  of  Chapters  Thirteen  through  Sixteen  has  a  special  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  to  an  understanding  of  Canadian  morals  and  values.  In 
Chapter  Thirteen,  the  author,  a  sociologist,  examines  changes  in  North 
American  morals,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  youth.  He  points  out 
changes  in  norms  of  sexual  behaviour,  religious  faith,  and  relation¬ 
ships  between  adults  and  youth.  The  historical  and  contemporary 
sources  of  these  changes  are  briefly  described  and  guidelines  are 
suggested  for  dealing  with  transition  and  confusion  in  moral  values. 
While  this  chapter  may  not  be  comforting,  it  provides  insight  for  the 
third  component  of  morality,  self-decision. 

Chapter  Fourteen  is  a  deliberate  attempt  by  Canadian  educators  to 
make  a  brief  formulation  of  what  a  democratic  society  is  and  the 
values  that  guide  its  development.14  They  also  suggest,  in  a  general 
way,  application  of  these  values  to  the  field  of  education.  However, 
the  values  expressed  in  this  chapter  constitute  useful  criteria  for 
evaluating  all  the  games  of  Canadian  social  living,  as  well  as  formal 
education.  To  the  degree  that  there  is  consensus  about  these  values, 
they  can  contribute  a  sense  of  direction  and  order  not  only  to  educa¬ 
tion  but  to  other  aspects  of  society  as  well. 

However,  as  has  been  noted,  values  have  an  affective  or  emotional 
element  which  can  be  seen  best  in  some  context  where  expression  of 
feeling  is  appropriate.  Chapters  Fifteen  and  Sixteen  are  case  studies 
of  attempts  to  communicate  values  in  appropriate  contexts,  and 
should  be  read  in  this  light.  However,  they  also  provide  a  content  that 
can  be  analysed  directly  for  the  values  that  are  explicitly  stated  or 
expressed  by  implication.  Chapter  Fifteen  attempts  to  bring  the  values 
of  democracy  directly  to  the  realm  of  municipal  government  by  means 
of  a  ceremony.  Here  ceremonial  elements,  as  well  as  words,  represent 
attempts  by  its  author  to  dramatize  values  and  give  them  an  emotional 
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tone.  The  author,  from  a  wide  background  of  experience  in  Canadian 
political  and  public  life,  takes  those  who  participate  in  the  ceremony 
through  major  expressions  of  democratic  beliefs  from  the  time  of 
Athens  to  the  present,  and  constantly  relates  them  to  problems  of 
developing  urban  communities.  The  urban  focus  of  this  ceremony 
contributes  to  its  appropriateness  for  the  changing  Canadian  scene, 
as  well  as  to  its  uniqueness  in  the  modern  literature  on  democracy, 
where  the  country  is  usually  the  focus  of  attention. 

Chapter  Sixteen  is  perhaps  representative  of  the  many  attempts  of 
older  persons  to  pass  on  to  younger  persons  perspectives  and  values 
they  believe  appropriate  for  the  future.  It  demonstrates  the  use  of  the 
anecdote  and  personal  story  as  one  of  the  major  means  by  which  such 
values  as  knowledge  and  feeling  states  are  transmitted.  At  the  same 
time,  the  content  of  the  chapter  also  reflects  the  author's  search  for 
value  consensus,  and  should  be  analysed  for  the  criteria  that  are 
explicitly  or  implicitly  used  in  selecting  tasks  to  be  accomplished  by 
Canadians  in  the  years  ahead.  Chapters  Fifteen  and  Sixteen  have  been 
deliberately  labelled  case  studies.  Their  purpose  is  to  suggest  the 
critical  importance  of  value  transmission.  In  the  long  run,  value 
transmission  may  be  as  important  to  Canada's  future  as  the  nature 
of  the  values  that  Canadians  hold  at  present  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on 
the  other,  the  complex  social  organization  they  are  evolving  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  concrete  goals  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
values. 

NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  TWELVE 

1.  The  phrase  ‘normative  order',  embodying  both  group  rules  and 
group  values,  is  used  in  Talcott  Parsons,  Societies  -  Evolutionary 
and  Comparative  Perspectives  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice  Hall,  1966),  pp.  18  and  28,  and  H.  Otto  Dahlke,  Values  in 
Culture  and  Classroom  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1958),  pp. 
5-7.  ‘Ideological  System'  is4  the  term  used  by  John  Porter  in  The 
Vertical  Mosaic  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1965),  pp. 
457-62. 

2.  Here  we  follow  the  terminology  of  Arnold  Green,  Sociology,  An 
Analysis  of  Life  in  Modern  Society  (3rd  ed.;  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1960),  pp.  135-42,  where  social  values  are 
considered  as  they  are  experienced  by  individuals.  See  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  individual  values  on  p.  135.  The  term  ‘quasi-value'  is  from 
Robin  M.  Williams,  Jr.,  American  Society  -  A  Sociological  Inter¬ 
pretation  (2nd  ed.;  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1960),  p.  468. 

3.  Here  we  follow  some  of  the  thinking  of  Kaspar  D.  Naegele  on  the 
functions  of  consensus.  See  Bernard  R.  Blishen  et  al.,  Canadian 
Society  (Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1961),  pp. 
7-9. 
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4.  Our  concept  of  morality  comes  from  Emile  Durkheim,  Moral 
Education  (New  York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1961),  especi¬ 
ally  as  summarized  by  the  editor,  Everett  K.  Wilson,  on  pp.  x-xvi. 

5.  The  data  for  examining  trends  in  Canadian  individual  values  are 
scattered  in  a  variety  of  government  annual  reports,  consumer 
surveys,  and  in  the  flow  of  advertising  and  magazine  articles  that 
deal  directly  with  individual  values.  To  cite  one  example,  the 
Canadian  per  capita  cigarette  consumption  was  229  in  1922  and 
1,939  in  1959,  an  index  of  a  changing  individual  value.  (See  Canada 
Yearbook,  1962,  p.  429.)  However,  individual  values  frequently 
reflect  social  roles  and  statuses  and  change  according  to  influences 
social  in  origin.  See  Howard  Roseborough,  ‘Some  Sociological 
Dimensions  of  Consumer  Spending’,  The  Canadian  Journal  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  XXVI,  No.  3  (August  1960),  pp. 
452-64. 

6.  S.  M.  Lipset,  The  First  New  Nation  (New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1963),  pp.  257-8. 

7.  Solange  Chaput  Rolland,  'A  Stranger  in  My  Own  Land',  MacLean’s, 
Vol.  80,  No.  1  (January  1967),  p.  41. 

8.  Unpublished  research  of  the  writer,  which  was  suggested  more 
by  the  title  than  the  content  of  the  article  by  Majorie  K.  Mc- 
Corquodale,  ‘What  They’ll  Die  for  in  Houston',  Harper’s  Magazine, 
Vol.  223,  No.  1337  (October  1961 ),  pp.  179—82,  a  report  on  values  of 
college  students. 

9.  The  approach  to  moral  norms  used  here  is  adapted  from  H.  Otto 
Dahlke,  Values  in  Culture  and  Classroom  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Row,  1958),  pp.  41-68. 

10.  The  research  on  which  generalizations  about  western  Canadian 

moral  norms  are  based  was  done  by  means  of  a  value  scale  based 
on  norms  of  Canadian  groups  and  Dahlke’s  theory,  administered 
to  a  variety  of  adult  and  university-student  groups  in  Alberta 
between  1963  and  1964.  4 

11.  There  is  much  Canadian  writing  that  deals  with  the  theme  of 
Canadian  values  and  national  unity  in  a  general  way.  As  examples 
we  suggest  A.  R.  M.  Lower,  Canadians  in  the  Making  (Toronto: 
Longmans  Canada,  1958 ),  and  George  Grant,  Lament  for  a  Nation  - 
The  Defeat  of  Canadian  Nationalism  (Toronto:  McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1965).  Much  the  same  picture  comes  from  reports  of 
hearings  held  across  Canada  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Bi¬ 
lingualism  and  Biculturalism  in  their  Preliminary  Report  (Ot¬ 
tawa:  Queen's  Printer,  1965),  particularly  the  chapter  'Two 
Societies',  pp.  109-29. 

12.  The  statements  that  follow  are  a  tentative  resume  based  on 
Naegele's  attempt  at  surveying  Canadian  values  in  Blishen  et  al., 
Canadian  Society,  pp.  21-34,  and  Lipset's  efforts  to  extend  this 
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picture  for  general  values  in  his  The  New  Nation,  pp.  248-73, 
tempered  by  Hubert  William  Kitchen's  study,  'Relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  Value  Orientations  of  Grade  Nine  Pupils  in  Newfound¬ 
land  and  the  Characteristics  of  Their  Primary  and  Secondary 
Groups’,  unpublished  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  University  of  Alberta, 
January  1966,  and  other  more  limited  researches  on  the  values  of 
Canadians.  As  research  reports  accumulate,  the  Naegele  and 
Lipset  approaches  of  deducing  Canadian  values  from  highly 
theoretical  models  and  American  generalizations  can  be  revised 
to  include  empirical  data  from  Canadian  society. 

13.  Naegele,  Canadian  Society,  p.  22. 

14.  Chapter  Fourteen  is  derived,  as  its  notes  show,  primarily  from 
American  sources.  For  a  more  advanced  treatment  using  a  wider 
range  of  sources,  see  H.  B.  Mayo,  Democracy  and  Marxism  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1955),  pp.  254-88.  See  also  A.  K.  C. 
Ottaway,  Education  and  Society  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan 
Paul,  1962),  pp.  161-8,  and  the  classic  statement  of  T.  V.  Smith  and 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  The  Democratic  Way  of  Life  (New  York:  The 
New  American  Library  [Mentor  Books],  1951),  especially  pp.  79- 
109,  ‘Democracy  as  Sportsmanship'. 
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‘Growing  Up  Absurd’-Youth  and  the 
Changing  Canadian  Moral  Structure1 

Charles  W.  Hobart 


The  news,  in  recent  years,  has  been  full  of  signs  of  change  in  the 
behavioural  patterns  and  the  moral  values  of  Canadians.  In  Quebec, 
militant  separatists  were  responsible  for  bombings,  and  students 
went  on  strike  in  protest  against  changes  in  the  school  year.  In 
Edmonton,  Indians  from  Hay  Lakes  paraded  in  front  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  protest  against  their  living  conditions,  and  education  officials 
criticized  grade  nine  and  twelve  departmental  examinations.  In  Ot¬ 
tawa,  a  war  on  poverty  was  declared  and  some  government  ministers 
were  accused  of  being  on  intimate  terms  with  a  German  prostitute. 

In  cities  across  Canada,  settlements  of  'hippies'  have  sprung  up  -  on 
Fourth  Street  in  Vancouver,  on  Yorkville  Avenue  in  Toronto,  on 
Sparks  Street  in  Ottawa.  To  outsiders  the  hippies  simply  seem  un¬ 
washed,  unshorn,  and  immoral;  but  the  hippies  regard  themselves  as 
the  spokesmen  of  authenticity,  tolerance,  and  love.  They  condemn  the 
hypocrisy  of  Western  society,  and  yearn  for  a  world  filled  with 
'beautiful  people'  in  which  everyone  is  free  to  'do  his  own  thing'.  They 
hold  'love-ins'  in  city  parks  and,  in  so  doing,  outrage  public  opinion. 
In  Calgary,  for  example,  a  judge  whose  family  had  donated  park  land 
to  the  city  threatened  to  take  it  back  if  the  hippies  continued  to  make 
use  of  it. 

More  and  more  films  with  explicitly  sexual  themes  are  being  shown 
in  local  theatres,  some  dealing  openly  with  such  controversial  topics 
as  prostitution,  homosexuality,  and  adultery.  In  universities  and  in 
many  high  schools  as  well,  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  unwed 
mothers.  There  are  also  clear  signs  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the 
increase  in  Canada. 

There  is  evidence  on  every  hand  of  profound  alteration  in  the 
Canadian  moral  structure.  Research  studies  conducted  in  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  corroborate  the  contention  that  significant 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  moral  attitudes  and  behavioural 
patterns  of  North  Americans  generally.  Results  from  both  American 
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and  Canadian  studies  will  be  mentioned  here,  since  many  of  the  same 
influences  affect  young  people  in  both  countries. 

A  few  dramatic  examples,  such  as  the  preceding,  may  be  used  to 
give  a  distorted  picture  of  the  over-all  situation,  for  there  is  consider¬ 
able  evidence  to  support  the  claim  that  Canadians  generally,  and  Cana¬ 
dian  young  people  in  particular,  are  more  conservative  than  their 
American  counterparts.  In  contrast  to  the  unconventional,  imprac¬ 
tical,  sports-minded,  and  popularity-orientated  type  which  Coleman's 
study  suggests  is  characteristic  of  many  American  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,2  work  by  Knill,3  Ratsoy,  and  Friesen4  indicates  that  Canadian 
high  school  students  are  much  more  clearly  oriented  toward  hard 
work,  making  a  living,  and  ensuring  a  secure  future  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  Unpublished  data  compiled  by  Dr.  B.  Y.  Card  show 
that  interview  subjects  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  Edmonton,  when 
questioned  about  such  matters  as  the  legalization  of  prostitution  and 
waitresses  wearing  topless  dresses,  have  views  that  are  as  conservative 
as  those  of  their  parents'  generation. 

However,  there  are  strong  counter-trends  that  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  evaluated.  Liberalization  is  characteristic  of  Canadian 
cultural  development  generally.  Burnet  has  described  the  effects  of 
this  historical  process  for  Toronto  in  some  detail.5  Studies  by  Knill6 
and  Vaz,7  dealing  with  widely  separated  areas  in  Canada  suggest, 
however,  that  the  influence  of  fellow  adolescents  on  young  people  is 
stronger  than  that  of  parents.  They  interpret  these  findings  as  indica¬ 
ting  the  existence  of  a  strong  adolescent  sub-culture  in  Canada.  That 
'adolescent  society'  is  becoming  increasingly  activistic  and  increas¬ 
ingly  willing  to  challenge  the  adult  establishment,  is  shown  by  student 
demonstrations  and  protests  in  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Kingston,  and 
other  Canadian  cities  in  recent  years.8  Knill's  research  reveals  that,  in 
some  respects,  the  adolescent  sub-culture  has  little  regard  for  tradi¬ 
tional  values  -  as  indicated  by  its  permissive  attitude  toward  cheating 
in  school-work.9  Perhaps,  as  a  consequence,  the  incidence  of  illegal 
activity  among  middle-class  Canadian  high  school  students  is  quite 
high,  as  studies  by  Kupfer10  and  Vaz  have  shown.  Vaz  found,  for 
example,  in  a  study  of  high  school  boys,  that  among  those  aged  15  to 
19  years,  33  per  cent  had  stolen  money,  38  per  cent  had  attempted 
sexual  intimacy  with  a  girl,  39  per  cent  had  become  intoxicated  drink¬ 
ing  alcoholic  beverages,  and  52  per  cent  had  destroyed  or  damaged 
public  or  private  property.  Twenty-five  per  cent  had  either  purchased 
or  tried  to  purchase  liquor  and  half  that  number  had  taken  a  car 
without  the  owner's  knowledge.11 

Thus,  it  appears  that  illegal  behaviour  among  middle-class  adoles¬ 
cents  is  not  rare  in  at  least  some  parts  of  Canada.  It  appears  further 
that  the  susceptibility  of  adolescents  to  the  influence  of  their  fellows 
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may  make  them  increasingly  more  vulnerable  to  morally  unconven¬ 
tional  behaviour  (if  these  behavioural  patterns  penetrate  the  youth 
sub-culture). 

That  this  may  occur  very  rapidly  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
sizeable  groups  of  ‘flower  children'  among  'teeny-boppers'  in  many 
cities  across  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1967.  One  possible  explanation 
for  this  is  that  the  same  mass  media  influence  all  of  English-speaking 
North  America.  Most  Canadians  watch  more  American  movies,  see 
more  American  television  programmes,  and  read  more  American 
magazines,  than  they  do  Canadian  movies,  television  programmes,  or 
magazines,  and,  thus,  many  of  the  same  influences  are  at  work  shaping 
American  and  Canadian  morality  patterns.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  these  are  findings  from  across  North  America  that  are 
being  cited.  It  may  be  that  the  situation  in  any  particular  area  is 
different.  A  specific  trend  may  not  be  as  far  advanced  in  one  area  as 
in  another,  or  similar  factors,  operative  in  a  different  locale,  may  have 
somewhat  different  results.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ask  questions 
such  as  the  following  before  forming  any  definite  conclusions:  Is  this 
true  in  my  province,  in  my  town,  or  in  my  district?  Are  things  here 
moving  in  this  direction?  What  are  the  consequences  of  this  trend 
likely  to  be  during  my  own  lifetime  and  the  lifetime  of  my  children? 

Despite  the  foregoing,  however,  there  will  be  those  who  will  disclaim 
the  relevance  of  these  trends  to  their  own  situation.  'These  things  may 
be  going  on  in  parts  of  Canada,'  they  will  assert,  'but  they  won’t  take 
place  in  my  town,  or  in  my  family.’  Many  groups  are,  of  course, 
dedicated  to  the  notion  of  maintaining  a  specific  moral  order,  but  how 
successful  their  efforts  will  be  in  the  long  run  is  questionable.  There 
is,  for  example,  no  group  in  Canada  more  devoutly  committed  to  the 
traditional  Christian  moral  order  than  the  Hutterites.  They  will  not 
send  their  children  to  schools  outside  their  own  colonies  and  they 
will  not  permit  their  children  to  attend  school  at  all  beyond  grade  nine 
because  of  their  fear  that  additional  secular  education  may  corrupt 
their  young  people  and  lead  them  into  'worldly  ways’,  thereby  weaken¬ 
ing  their  commitment  to  the  Hutterite  faith  and  values.  For  the  same 
reason,  they  do  not  permit  radio  and  television  sets  on  their  colonies. 
And  yet,  despite  all  the  controls  that  Hutterites  impose,  there  are 
distinct  signs  that  their  efforts  are  failing.  On  several  well-established 
colonies  in  southern  Alberta,  young  people  have  gone  'joy  riding'  in 
colony  vehicles,  have  obtained  money  to  buy  beer  by  methods  of  which 
Hutterites  disapprove,  and  have  gotten  into  trouble  with  the  police. 
Pre-marital  pregnancies  have  been  reported  among  the  girls.  These 
trends,  under  present  conditions,  must  be  expected  to  become  more 
pronounced,  unless  the  Hutterites  are  able  to  find  new  and  more 
effective  means  of  enforcing  discipline.12  The  question  thus  arises:  If 
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the  Hutterites  cannot  continue  to  safeguard  their  traditional  values, 
is  it  very  likely  that  other,  less  strictly  disciplined  groups  will  be  able 
to  succeed? 

SIGNS  OF  CHANGE  IN  MORAL  VALUES 

Sexual  behaviour.  The  area  of  most  obvious  change  in  the  Canadian 
moral  structure  is,  perhaps,  the  area  of  sexual  behaviour.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  more  permissive  attitude  towards  sexual  matters  is  reflected 
in  current  motion  pictures,  advertisements,  popular  fiction,  and  styles 
of  clothing  that  border  on  the  provocative. 

Published  statistics  on  illegitimate  births  are  indicative  of  changes 
in  Canadian  sexual  behaviour.  The  rate  for  different  parts  of  Canada 
varies  considerably  as  the  data  found  in  Chapter  Five,  Table  4,  show, 
but  a  general  increase  in  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  has  been 
recorded  over  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  1940,  the  proportion  of 
all  live  births  in  Canada  that  were  illegitimate  was  3.9.  This  figure  had 
increased  to  4.2  by  1959  and  to  5.9  by  1964.  The  rate  is  much  higher 
among  young  women  than  among  older  women.  In  1964,  19  per  cent 
of  all  children  born  to  women  under  20  years  of  age  in  Canada  were 
illegitimate;  in  Alberta  in  1966  this  rate  was  33  per  cent.13 

No  systematic,  nation-wide  studies  have  been  made  of  the  dating 
patterns  and  sexual  behaviour  of  Canadian  young  people.  The  best 
information  available  comes  from  an  assortment  of  studies  dealing 
with  limited  numbers  of  middle-class  English-speaking  young  people. 
These  studies  indicate  that  parents  tend  to  encourage  their  daughters 
to  date,  that  young  people  are  frequently  unable  to  talk  to  their 
parents  about  sexual  matters,  that  parents  seem  generally  unable  to 
cope  with  such  issues  as  masturbation  or  pre-marital  sexual  be¬ 
haviour,  that  boys  are  rarely  given  adequate  sex  education  and  rarely 
have  opportunities  to  discuss  the  subject  frankly  with  their  fathers, 
and  that  some  girls,  out  of  spite  for  their  parents,  engage  in  sexual 
behaviour  that  has  been  forbidden.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  these  statements  have  application  to  many  young  people  in 
Canada  today.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  clear  that  problems  such  as  these 
are  the  source  of  considerable  confusion  in  the  minds  of  young  people 
about  sexual  behaviour. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  contradiction  and  confusion  in  sexual 
morals.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between  seventy-five  and  ninety 
thousand  Canadian  women  obtain  abortions  each  year  by  illegal 
means.  Precise  statistics  are  not  available  on  this  subject,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  limited  and  only  partially  reported  studies. 

However,  four  major  American  studies  of  pre-marital  sexual  be¬ 
haviour  have  given  sufficiently  consistent  results  that  their  findings 
may  be  taken  as  generally  valid.14  They  indicate  that  the  frequency  of 
pre-marital  sexual  experience  has  increased  steadily  in  recent  decades. 
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Whereas  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  women  born  before  1900  had 
sexual  experience  prior  to  marriage,  this  was  true  of  one-half  of  those 
born  between  1920  and  1929.  And  whereas  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
men  born  before  1900  had  pre-marital  sexual  experience,  this  was  true 
of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  born  between  1920  and  1929.  A  recent 
Canadian  study  suggests  that  the  trend  toward  pre-marital  permis¬ 
siveness  may  not  be  as  advanced  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.15  Such  changes  in  adult  behavioural  patterns  surely  reflect 
changes  in  moral  standards,  and  adolescents  growing  up  in  the  midst 
of  such  changes  cannot  help  but  be  affected  by  them.  When  asked  to 
list  the  problems  that  were  of  greatest  personal  concern  to  them, 
15,000  high  school  students  from  across  the  United  States  gave  the 
following  answers:  twenty-five  per  cent  were  worried  about  how  far 
they  should  go  in  love  relations;  eighteen  per  cent  wondered  whether 
high  school  students  should  pet  and  make  love;  seventeen  per  cent  of 
the  boys  said  they  were  preoccupied  with  thinking  about  sex  much  of 
the  time;  and  twenty  per  cent  complained  that  their  parents  were 
afraid  of  discussing  sex  with  them.16  Uncertainty  among  young  people 
about  sexual  behaviour  will  become  still  more  pronounced  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  according  to  an  authoritative  study  prepared  for 
the  American  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime  in  1963  entitled  'The  Next  Generation,  The  Prospects 
Ahead  for  the  Youth  of  Today  and  Tomorrow'.  The  report  predicts 
that,  during  the  next  twenty  years,  extensive  experimentation  with 
pre-marital  sex  will  be  encouraged  by  such  developments  as: 

The  availability  of  cheap,  effective  oral  contraceptives  [which]  certainly 
will  accelerate  changes  in  values  about  the  relationships  between 
couples. . . .  Readily  available  contraception,  high  physical  mobility  and 
a  larger  urban  geography  to  be  easily  mobile  in;  adult-mimicking  social 
behaviour  in  adolescents  and  pre-adolescents;  a  consumer-oriented 
economy  with  its  explicit  approval  of  self-indulgence;  splintered  value 
systems,  accompanied  for  some  by  the  persisting  threat  of  war  . . .  addi¬ 
tional  emotional  insecurities  suffered  by  underprivileged  youth  when 
jobs  for  them  become  more  scarce;  the  alienation  of  some  of  the  more 
privileged  youth,  and  their  turning  to  intense  personal  relationships  as 
an  answer . . .  ,17 

All  of  these  influences  are,  of  course,  also  active  in  Canada  today,  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  become  even  more  significant  in  the 
future. 

Other  areas  of  change .  But  sexual  behaviour  is  not  the  only  area 
where  there  are  strong  indications  of  uncertainty  among  young  people 
in  North  America.  One  of  the  few  studies  which  have  used  a  nation¬ 
wide  sample  of  Canadian  young  people  shows  that  our  youth  are  not 
very  optimistic  about  the  future.  About  half  either  believe  that  another 
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war  is  unavoidable  (thirty-one  per  cent)  or  doubt  that  such  a  war  can 
be  avoided  (twenty  per  cent).  Asked  whether  they  thought  people 
were  becoming  more  or  less  honest,  only  fifteen  per  cent  thought  that 
people  were  becoming  more  honest,  thirty-six  per  cent  were  not  sure, 
and  forty-two  per  cent  answered  in  the  negative.18 

Surveys  have  not  been  conducted  to  determine  how  confident  young 
Canadians  are  of  the  ability  of  democratic  society  to  solve  these 
problems  that  they  foresee.  However,  similar  studies  have  been  made 
in  the  United  States,  with  results  that  are  not  encouraging.  In  fact, 
there  are  distinct  signs  of  the  growth  of  a  totalitarian  mentality  on  the 
part  of  America’s  young  people: 

More  than  fifty  per  cent  think  that  the  large  mass  of  Americans  simply 
are  not  capable  of  deciding  for  themselves  what  is  and  what  is  not  good 
for  them.  Sixty  per  cent  favour  censorship  of  books,  newspapers  and 
magazines.19 

Almost  one  half  do  not  object  to  use  of  'third  degree'  methods  by  the 
police  in  extracting  confessions.  Over  one  half  are  ready  to  eliminate 
freedom  of  the  press. 

One  third  think  police  should  be  free  to  search  people  in  their  homes 
at  will,  without  a  search  warrant.  One  third  believe  that  free  speech 
should  be  denied  certain  people  if  it  seems  convenient.20 

Scientifically  conducted  studies  indicate  that  when  people  are  worried 
about  things  beyond  their  control,  such  as  world  wars,  they  tend  to 
become  more  favourably  disposed  toward  totalitarian  control  of 
society.21  These  American  findings  are  probably  paralleled  by  similar 
tendencies  in  Canadian  youth. 

Strong  religious  belief  may  be  a  source  of  faith  and  courage  in 
difficult  times,  but  studies  of  Canadian  youth  suggest  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  young  people  who  have  strong  religious  convictions  is 
shrinking.  Although  many  of  those  surveyed  claimed  to  be  religious, 
only  a  small  majority  actually  believed  in  'life  after  death'.  In  the 
realm  of  values  and  ideas  this  study  concluded  that  'generalized  moral 
and  spiritual  qualities  consistently  ranked  well  down  in  various  lists, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  perhaps  10  per  cent,  certainly  not  more  than 
15  per  cent,  of  our  youth  give  a  significant  priority  to  their  religion'.22 
These  findings  suggest  that  a  large  group  of  young  people  do  not  have 
a  strong  traditional  religious  faith  to  carry  them  through  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  most  of  them  expect  the  future  will  bring. 

This  decline  in  religious  faith  and  the  increasing  disruption  of 
family  life  in  North  America  may  be  associated  with  the  sharp  rise  in 
juvenile  delinquency,  according  to  experts  quoted  in  a  story  entitled 
'The  Teenagers'  in  the  March  21,  1966,  issue  of  Newsweek.  The  same 
Newsweek  story  reported  that  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States  was  fourteen  per  cent  higher  in  1965  than  it  was  in  1963.  Con- 
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fusion  of  values  among  young  people  seems  to  be  having  other  effects 
as  well,  for,  according  to  Newsweek,  while  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency,  there  has  also  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  teenagers  admitted  to  American  mental  hospitals. 

Numerous  other  signs  of  change  and  confusion  in  moral  values  in 
North  American  society  today  might  be  discussed,  although  we  shall 
only  mention  three  here.  In  all  cases  the  results  are  taken  from 
American  studies  of  high  school  students. 

1.  Where  there  are  many  alternatives  to  choose  from,  but  few 
guidelines  to  assist  in  making  choices,  there  will  be  confusion.  More 
than  forty  per  cent  of  the  American  students  sampled  said  that  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do  after  high  school,  did  not  know  what  their 
real  interests  were,  did  not  know  for  what  work  they  were  best  suited, 
did  not  know  whether  they  should  go  to  university,  and  did  not  know 
what  career  to  pursue.23 

2.  Parents  and  teachers  contribute  to  this  confusion.  When  these 
students  and  their  parents  were  asked,  'Do  parents  understand  the 
kind  of  problems  modern  youth  have?',  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
students  answered  'usually'  and  one-fourth  answered  'hardly  ever', 
whereas  more  than  half  of  the  parents  said  'usually'  and  only  eight 
per  cent  answered  'hardly  ever'.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  students 
complained  that  their  parents  usually  treated  them  as  if  they  were 
much  younger  than  they  really  were,  while  only  eight  per  cent  of  the 
parents  admitted  this.  One-fifth  of  the  students  said  there  were  things 
they  were  afraid  to  discuss  with  their  parents  and  thirteen  per  cent 
said  their  parents  hated  to  admit  it  when  their  children  were  right. 
Only  half  of  the  students  felt  that  their  teachers  were  as  friendly  and 
sympathetic  as  they  would  have  liked  them  to  be,  and  sixty  per  cent 
felt  that  their  teachers  usually  presented  all  sides  of  the  question 
fairly  in  discussing  controversial  topics.24  The  following  comment  by 
an  adult,  cited  in  the  Newsweek  story,  touches  on  the  same  issues: 
'These  youngsters  feel  that  nobody  listens  to  them,  that  they  have  no 
friend  at  court.  Certainly  they’re  not  listened  to  in  the  schools. . . . 
Adolescents  are  discriminated  against  by  the  parents,  by  the  schools, 
by  all  the  society.' 

3.  Teenagers  often  experience  conflicts  between  their  own  moral 
convictions  and  the  demands  of  the  group  25  Many  of  them,  when 
caught  in  this  situation,  tend  to  'string  along  with  the  gang'.  The 
pressure  resulting  from  group  expectations  is  keenly  felt  by  many 
young  people.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  American  high  school 
students  questioned  felt  that  there  was  nothing  worse  than  being 
considered  an  'odd-ball'  by  other  people,  fifty  per  cent  reported  feeling 
greatly  upset  by  group  disapproval,  and  the  same  proportion  reported 
that  they  tried  very  hard  to  please  their  friends.  About  one  out  of  every 
three  admitted  that  he  sometimes  did  things  'just  to  make  people  like 
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me’.  That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  though  only  twenty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  teenagers  said  that  they  approved  of  smoking, 
thirty-eight  per  cent  admitted  that  they  smoked  occasionally.  Simi¬ 
larly,  only  eleven  per  cent  said  they  approved  of  drinking,  but  thirty- 
five  per  cent  sometimes  drink.26  These  differences  indicate  the  effects 
of  social  pressure. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  such  circumstances  as  these  that  led  Paul 
Goodman  to  write  Growing  Up  Absurd,  the  volume  from  which  the 
following  passages  are  taken: 

These  conditions  [of  life  today]  are  absurd,  they  don't  make  sense;  and 
yet  millions,  who  to  all  appearances  are  human  beings,  behave  as  though 
they  were  the  normal  course  of  things.  For  instance,  we  encourage 
economic  lunacy  by  watching  TV;  we  gossip  about  new  cars  though 
they  will  make  our  cities  unlivable;  we  answer  impertinent  questions  of 
investigators  about  our  friends. . .  27 

It  is  hard  to  grow  up  without  faith.  For  then  one  is  subject  to  these 
nagging  unanswerable  questions:  Am  I  worthless?  How  can  I  prove 
myself?  What  chance  is  there  for  me?  Did  I  ever  have  a  chance?  Children, 

if  we  observe  them,  seem  normally  to  be  abounding  in  faith - It  is  the 

evil  genius  of  our  society  to  blight,  more  or  less  disastrously,  this  faith  of 
its  young  as  they  grow  up;  for  our  society  does  not,  for  most,  continue 
to  provide  enough  worthwhile  opportunities  and  relevant  duties. . . . 
Desperately,  then,  people  may  try  to  fill  the  void  of  worthlessness-and- 
abandonment  by  seeking  money  or  prestige,  or  by  busy  work,  or  by 
self-proving  exploits,  both  to  silence  critics,  and  to  silence  their  own 
doubts.  They  substitute  role  playing,  conforming  and  belonging,  for 
[courageous  meeting  of  real  opportunities]. . .  28 

sources  of  changes  in  moral  values  -  What  factors  have  led  to 
the  changes  in  our  moral  values  that  are  implied  in  the  behaviour  and 
attitudes  of  Canadian  youth  today?  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  two  different  kinds  of  sources.  Some  are  basically  historical, 
influences  that  go  back  for  decades,  some  for  centuries,  and  the  full 
weight  of  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  feel.  Others  are  contem¬ 
porary,  influences  that  are  currently  operative  within  Canadian 
society. 

Historical  sources.  There  are  three  important  historical  influences 
that  have  helped  to  create  the  climate  of  moral  uncertainty  in  which 
we  live  today.  Copernicus  ‘demoted’  the  earth  by  showing  that  it  was 
not  the  hub  of  the  universe,  but  only  one  of  the  smaller  planets, 
revolving  around  one  of  the  smaller  stars,  off  in  a  corner  of  one  of  an 
uncountable  number  of  nebulae. 

Darwin  attempted  to  show  that  all  living  things,  including  man, 
evolved  in  response  to  the  same  natural  laws.  The  implication  of  his 
theory  for  many  was  that  man  was  a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom 
and  not  a  special  creation  of  God.  And  Freud’s  psycho-analytical 
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theories  have  profoundly  altered  the  accepted  views  of  human  nature. 
His  discoveries  revealed  that  people  are  often  motivated  by  lust, 
hostility,  infantilism,  and  other  irrational,  subconscious  impulses;  his 
discoveries  revealed  that  the  'soul'  of  man  was  not,  after  all,  the  thing 
of  beauty  that  many  would  have  liked  to  consider  it. 

The  consequence  of  such  ideas  as  these  has  been  to  drastically 
alter  the  traditional  concepts  of  an  earth  created  by  God,  of  man  as 
a  creature  of  God,  and  of  man’s  immortal  soul.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  most  churches  have  been  able  to  readjust  their  thinking  about 
God  and  man  in  order  to  assimilate  these  new  ideas,  although  some 
have  chosen  to  try  to  fight  this  knowledge,  as  the  Catholic  Church 
chose  to  fight  Galileo  four  hundred  years  ago.  But,  for  most  people  in 
modern  society,  the  consequence  of  these  revolutions  in  thought  has 
been  to  make  their  ideas  of  God,  sin,  heaven,  hell,  right  and  wrong, 
seem  vague  and  irrelevant  to  their  everyday  experience.  And  this,  in 
essence,  is  the  meaning  implicit  in  Nietzsche’s  phrase  'God  is  dead',29 
which  has  become  currently  fashionable.  He  is  dead  as  far  as  most 
people,  most  of  the  time,  are  concerned,  since  they  do  not  make  the 
major  decisions  of  their  lives  as  though  there  were  a  God  watching 
or  caring  about  their  actions.  Perhaps  for  most  of  us,  most  of  the 
time,  God  is  dead. 

Contemporary  sources.  Contemporary  sources  of  changes  in  moral 
values  are  easier  to  understand,  even  though  they  are  more  numerous. 
The  atrocities  of  the  Second  World  War  must  be  mentioned,  including 
the  extermination  of  millions  of  Jews  by  the  Nazis,  the  mass  annihi¬ 
lation  of  Japanese  men,  women,  and  children  during  the  bombings  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  the  killing  of  prisoners  of  war  by  both 
sides.  More  recently,  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  has  posed  some  disturbing 
moral  issues  and  caused  considerable  public  discontent,  as  the  wide¬ 
spread  demonstrations  across  the  United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Canada  have  illustrated. 

Compromises  and  dishonesties  perpetrated  in  public  advertising 
have  become  commonplace  in  our  competitive  acquisitive  society.  As 
more  and  more  goods  are  produced,  advertising  is  resorting  to  more 
extreme,  and  perhaps  immoral,  means  of  luring  people  into  buying 
products  that  they  often  do  not  need.  The  way  in  which  sex  is  exploited 
in  order  to  sell  all  kinds  of  things  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  examples, 
although  Vance  Packard’s  The  Hidden  Persuaders  provides  evidence 
of  many  others.  Because  advertisements  of  this  variety  have  become 
so  commonplace,  people  have  almost  become  'conditioned'  to  the 
resultant  destruction  of  many  traditional  values.  Advertisers  aim 
much  of  their  material  directly  at  the  teen-age  market.  In  the  article 
from  Newsweek  referred  to  earlier,  it  is  reported  that: 

Inside  school  and  out  students  undergo  a  ceaseless  commercial  barrage. 

Advertisers  compete  for  space  in  scholastic  magazines.  Television, 
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movies  and  the  press  seduce  the  adolescent  spender.  Disc  jockeys  . . . 

assault  adolescents  between  records  with  frantic  exhortations  to  Send 

For!  Try!  Buy!  Enjoy!  Telephone  Now!  and  Order  Today! 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  on  the 
part  of  parents  concerning  ways  to  deal  with  their  children,  and  we 
are  all  aware  that  parents  frequently  make  rules  for  their  children 
that  differ  from  the  rules  made  by  other  parents.  These  differences 
can  have  two  effects:  they  can  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  conflict  between 
teenagers  and  their  parents,  and,  because  so  many  others  parents 
appear  to  handle  things  differently,  parents  themselves  are  frequently 
confused  about  how  to  cope  with  these  problems.  Since  parents  may 
be  inconsistent,  the  consequence  is  that  no  one  is  sure  what  is  right 
or  wrong,  and  uncertainty  about  moral  values  is  therefore  almost 
inevitable. 

The  desire  to  be  popular  at  any  price  is  often  very  strong  in  young 
people,  and,  as  a  result,  they  may  respond  to  the  pressure  to  con¬ 
formity  within  their  own  group  by  violating  their  own  views  of  what 
is  right  or  wrong.  Thus,  social  pressure  may  weaken  or  destroy  what 
personal  moral  convictions  there  may  have  been  in  the  first  place- 
There  have  been  many  studies,  including  a  number  in  Canada,  which 
suggest  that  young  people  today  are  much  more  influenced  by  such 
social  pressure  than  people  born  twenty  or  forty  years  ago.  This 
necessarily  involves  a  weakening  of  commitments  to  traditional  moral 
values. 

Another  problem  that  besets  youth  today  has  developed  as  more 
and  more  of  them  stay  in  schools  -  especially  trade  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  -  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  result  of  this  is  what  might 
be  termed  a  prolongation  of  adolescence,  since  people  are  not  nor¬ 
mally  considered  to  be  fully  adult  until  they  are  earning  their  own 
way.  Many  of  these  young  Canadians,  who  are  considered  to  be 
adolescents  by  the  rest  of  society,  naturally  enough  regard  themselves 
as  adult.  'In  the  opinion  of  a  prominent  psychologist,'  writes  News¬ 
week,  'the  teen-age  population  is  actually  being  forced  to  live  in  a 
deluxe  ghetto  where  [distinctive]  tastes  flourish  only  for  lack  of 
meaningful  integration  into  a  stable  adult  society.'  One  of  the  ways 
they  are  able  to  compensate  for  this  ostracism  from  the  adult  world 
is  by  engaging  in  'adult'  activities,  because  this  somehow  'proves'  to 
them  that  they  are  in  fact  adult.  This  process,  this  stretching  out  of 
'adolescence'  in  our  society,  also  leads  to  changes  in  moral  values. 

In  Canada,  in  particular,  there  is  another  important  source  of 
confusion.  This  country  has  absorbed  a  higher  proportion  of  immi¬ 
grants  per  capita  in  the  last  fifteen  years  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world:  a  figure  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  total  population  of 
Canada  in  1951  entered  the  country  as  immigrants  during  this  period.30 
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While  these  people  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
development  of  this  country,  they  have  also  contributed  to  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  values,  and  consequently  to  the  confusion  of  values,  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  two  ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  immigrants  are  themselves  open  to  change  since  their  attitude, 
in  many  cases,  is  that  their  values  should  change  as  they  become 
'Canadianized'.  This  contributes  to  the  values-in-flux  aspect  of  our 
society.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  their  values  are  in  conflict 
with  Canadian  values,  a  situation  that  further  contributes  to  this 
confusion  of  values.  Their  children,  who  constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  the  young  Canadian  population,  are  caught  between  the  old  and 
the  new-Canadian  values  and  thus  are  themselves  being  forced  to  find 
solutions  to  this  problem. 

guidelines  toward  solutions -We  have  looked  at  some  of  the 
signs  of  value  change  and  value  confusion  in  Canada  today,  and  we 
have  considered  some  of  the  sources,  past  and  present,  that  contribute 
to  this  confusion.  But  how  does  one  live  with  it?  Could  we  formulate 
some  guidelines  that  might  be  helpful  in  living  our  daily  lives? 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  frankly  confronted  is  that  we  cannot 
expect  widespread  new  certainties  to  emerge,  at  least  not  during  the 
course  of  our  lifetimes,  if  at  all.  Science  has  destroyed  old  certainties 
and,  in  this  way,  has  helped  to  'kill  God'  for  some  people.  However, 
science,  in  spite  of  its  constant  probing  and  questioning,  has  only  a 
limited  capacity  to  produce  enough  'certainties'  for  meaningful  living. 
Only  faith  can  do  this.  As  a  result,  more  than  ever  before  in  human 
history,  more  and  more  individuals  will  have  to  work  out  the  moral 
bases  of  their  behaviour  for  themselves.  This  is  a  frightening  responsi¬ 
bility  for  people  to  assume,  but  for  those  who  are  caught  in  the  middle 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  collapsing  moral  structure,  there  is  perhaps 
no  other  alternative. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  suggest  how  people  may  best  proceed  in  working 
out  things  for  themselves.  The  first  point  that  should  be  emphasized 
is  the  importance  of  honesty  in  relationships  between  people.  Honesty 
in  parent-child  relationships  would  allow  youngsters  to  talk  to  their 
parents  about  the  problems  and  contradictions  that  they  face,  and 
the  mistakes  that  they  themselves  make.  It  would  mean  that  parents 
would  take  more  trouble  to  explain  why  they  make  the  rules  that  they 
do  for  their  children,  and  that  they  would  admit  their  own  mistakes. 
There  are  encouraging  signs  that  more  of  this  kind  of  parent-child 
honesty  may  be  emerging  in  North  American  society  these  days. 

Honesty  in  teacher-student  relationships  would  lead  teachers  to 
take  a  stand  where  moral  issues  are  concerned.  Teachers  should  invite 
free  discussion  of  their  views,  so  that  in  the  resulting  dialogue,  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  better  able  to  work  out  their  own  positions. 
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Honesty  in  relationships  with  the  opposite  sex  would  cause  young 
people  to  play  fewer  deceitful  games  with  each  other.31  It  would 
involve  their  talking  to  one  another  in  the  sense  of  sharing  with  each 
other,  coming  to  understand  each  other,  coming  to  appreciate  each 
other,  and,  perhaps,  daring  to  want  to  be  understood  by  each  other. 

The  second  guideline  is  a  simple  one,  and  yet,  paradoxically,  a 
difficult  one  to  effect:  it  implies  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  the  meaning  of  other  people.32  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  love  people,  and  use  things,  but  the  tendency  in  North 
America  today  is,  unfortunately,  to  love  things  and  to  use  people,  to 
amass  greater  and  greater  quantities  of  the  things  that  we  'love'.  In 
such  a  society  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  remember  that  people  are  not 
things,  and  should  not  be  used  and  taken  advantage  of  to  suit  our 
purposes.  We  need  to  remember  this  about  ourselves  as  people,  as 
well  as  about  others;  we  should  not  permit  others  to  use  and  take 
advantage  of  us,  lest  our  'person-ness'  be  destroyed. 

Are  there  signs  of  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  and  meaning 
of  the  'person'  in  North  America?  This  is  an  unresolved  question  in 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  the  field  of  sexual  behaviour, 
for  example,  several  American  sociologists  present  evidence,  drawn 
largely  from  questionnaire  surveys  of  middle-class  and  student  popu¬ 
lations,  which  shows  that,  although  the  proportion  of  subjects  who 
have  had  pre-marital  sexual  experience  is  increasing,  there  is  also  an 
increasing  proportion  who  believe  these  relationships  should  take 
place  only  when  there  is  strong  affection  or  a  commitment  to  mar¬ 
riage.33  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  findings  of  a  recent  study 
based  on  an  American  nation-wide  probability  sample,  is  that  the 
student  subjects,  in  contrast  to  the  adults,  were  far  more  condemna¬ 
tory  of  petting  with  partners  for  whom  no  affection  was  felt  than  they 
were  of  intercourse  with  others  for  whom  intense  affection  was  felt.34 
The  trend,  at  least  at  the  level  of  attitude  and  sentiment,  appears  to 
be  away  from  an  interest  in  body-centred  sexual  behaviour  and  toward 
an  interest  in  person-centred  sexual  behaviour  in  which  one  enters 
into  a  meaningful  relationship  with  another  person.  However,  when 
this  trend  is  compared  with  trends  in  illegitimate  births  and  divorces, 
a  very  important  question  arises:  What  happens  to  the  value  and 
meaning  of  the  person  when  current  patterns  of  sexual  behaviour 
contradict  themselves?  On  the  one  hand,  evidence  may  be  found  for 
the  claim  (on  a  verbal  level)  that  affection  and  strong  commitment 
are  valued  highly  in  personal  relationships;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  distinct  indications  of  immaturity,  irresponsibility,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  make  firm,  long-range  personal  commitments. 

If  we  look  to  the  future,  we  can  see  other  reasons  for  being  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  is  happening  to  the  value  and  meaning  of  the 
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person.  In  the  opinion  of  some  observers,  the  tendency  to  view  man 
as  a  thing  to  be  manipulated  will  increase  in  the  future.  The  author  of 
The  Next  Generation  writes: 

During  the  next  two  decades,  belief  in  man  as  unique  in  himself  and  in 
his  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  universe  will,  in  many  of  the  influential 
decision-making  and  policy-planning  levels  of  society,  become  substan¬ 
tially  secondary  to  viewing  him  as  subject  of  the  same  manipulation  as 
(things). . . . 

Emphasis  on  human  engineering  and  on  precise  training  so  man  and 
machine  can  work  well  and  comfortably  together  will  emphasize  man  as 
a  biomechanical  link.  The  growing  use  of  chemicals  in  special  situations 
to  control  moods  and  mental  efficiency  will  add  to  this  image.35 

These  two  guidelines,  commitment  to  honesty  in  personal  relation¬ 
ships  and  recognition  of  the  importance  and  meaning  of  other  persons, 
cannot  provide  clear-cut  answers  for  all  occasions.  However,  they  do 
provide  a  standard  for  judging  what  standards  to  adhere  to  -  at  a  time 
when  values  seem  to  be  crumbling.  The  reader  should,  of  course,  re¬ 
view  the  preceding  discussion  in  order  to  arrive  at  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  It  has  been  argued  that  there  are  many  signs  that  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  period  of  changing  values,  but  the  evidence  is  not  un¬ 
equivocal.  What  signs  are  there  of  value  change  in  the  area  from 
which  you  come?  What  behavioural  patterns  do  they  relate  to?  How 
are  the  young  people  you  know  handling  these  changes?  What  further 
changes  may  the  future  have  in  store,  for  us  and  for  our  children? 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY?  -  We 
here  attempt  to  delineate  those  tenets  upon  which  a  functional  demo¬ 
cracy  can  prosper  and  grow.  Only  as  we  objectively  see  what  we  are,  in 
comparison  with  what  we  should  or  might  be,  can  an  effective  redirec¬ 
tion  of  social  growth  be  instituted.  An  historical  survey  would  indicate 
that,  in  general,  societies  have  entrusted  the  direction  of  their  future 
to  one  of  three  policies.  The  first  is  a  complete  subordination  to  an 
arbitrary  overlord  of  civil  or  military  origin.  Through  a  complete 
centralization  of  power,  the  overlord  directs  the  social  order  according 
either  to  his  own  concepts  of  wisdom  and  expediency  or  to  a  pre-plan 
devised  by  some  philosophical  theorist  to  whom  he  owes  intellectual 
allegiance.  The  second  is  a  reliance  upon  a  ruling  class,  relatively  few 
in  number,  ordained  by  heredity  or  selected  by  other  means,  possibly 
even  by  ballot,  and  supposedly  possessing  special  training,  education, 
or  other  qualifications.  These  rulers  presumably  seek  an  improvement 
of  the  social  order  either  for  benevolent  or  altruistic  reasons  or  as  a 
guarantee  of  their  own  continued  domination.  The  third  is  an  appeal 
to  the  judgement  of  the  mass  of  common  men.  Selected  representa¬ 
tives  legislate  and  execute  policies,  but  the  ultimate  authority  is 
reserved  by  the  electorate  to  be  expressed  through  the  franchise  or 
through  the  various  media  by  which  the  climate  of  opinion  may  be 
registered.  In  theory,  all  democratic  states  adhere  to  this  third 
system,  but,  in  fact,  such  is  not  always  the  case.  True  sovereignty  at 
certain  times,  for  certain  reasons,  and  for  certain  areas  may  be 
exercised  by  a  limited  group  who,  working  openly  or  behind  facades, 
manipulate  the  administrative  machine  without  the  knowledge  or 
approval  of  the  general  electorate.  That  such  manipulation  is  contrary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state  or  of  the  individual  citizen  is  not  always 
true,  but  that  it  is  a  direct  threat  to  democratic  ends  and  purposes  is 
obvious.  The  only  effective  counter-measure  for  such  malpractice  and 
abuse  is  an  education  that  promotes  interest  in  citizenship  functions 
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and  fundamental  democratic  beliefs  and  aims.  What  are  the  aims  we 
accept  as  worthy  goals  for  social  growth? 

1.  The  democratic  society  maintains  at  all  times  and  at  all  costs  a 
respect  for  the  individual.  The  individual  is  the  basic  unit  of  society 
and  a  respect  for  his  personality  is  the  basic  premise  of  a  lasting  social 
structure. 

Respect  for  personality  is  the  cornerstone.  The  conviction  here  is  that 
the  sheer  fact  of  being  human  makes  all  men  equal  in  a  very  important 
sense. . . .  What  is  meant  by  this  is  perhaps  best  made  clear  by  contrasting 
personal  purposes  with  other  types.  In  a  sense  a  workman  respects  his 
tools  and  materials,  but  he  unhesitatingly  manipulates  them  in  sole 
accordance  with  his  personal  purposes.  When  we  work  with  other  human 
beings,  however,  we  recognize  that  they  have  purposes  as  well  as  we.  To 
disregard  their  purposes,  to  use  them  as  tools,  is  to  deny  their  equality, 
to  show  disrespect  for  personality,  to  flout  the  brotherhood  of  men.2 

t 

Implicit  in  our  regard  for  the  individual  is  a  recognition  of  his 
capacity  for  growth,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  see  that  he  is 
given  a  fair  chance  to  develop  and  express  such  potentialities. 

2.  The  democratic  society  maintains  faith  in  human  intelligence. 
This  belief  is  closely  related  to  the  respect  for  the  potentialities  of  the 
individual.  Certainly  all  men  are  not  endowed  with  equal  mental 
capacities,  but  we  do  maintain  that  normally  men  are  capable  of 
distinguishing  good  from  evil,  wisdom  from  folly,  and  virtue  from 
vice.  Furthermore,  normal  men  recognize  that  the  good,  the  wise,  and 
the  virtuous  will,  in  the  long  run,  promote  the  general  welfare.  Unless 
negatively  conditioned  by  miseducation  or  some  other  circumstances, 
most  people  will  support  these  efforts  directed  towards  social  im¬ 
provements.  Identifying  individual  welfare  with  general  progress 
provides  a  double  motive  for  genuine  social  concern.  Some  may 
contend  that  in  a  civilization  as  complex  as  ours  the  average  citizen 
cannot  see  all  the  implications,  nor  understand  all  the  technicalities, 
of  social  change.  This  argument  proceeds  to  support  the  idea  of 
government  by  'experts'  or  specialists.  Insistence  upon  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  electorate  should  not  necessarily  detract  from  the  pivotal 
position  of  good  leaders.  Those  who  accept  the  role  of  leadership  must 
be  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  they  represent,  and 
must  be  ready  to  advise  wisely  and  to  interpret  accurately  the  mandate 
entrusted  to  their  hands.  But  the  nature  of  that  mandate  must 
originate  in  the  group-thinking  of  those  common  men  who  comprise 
the  main  body  of  our  social  order. 

3.  The  democratic  society  relies  on  an  appeal  to  reason.  Democracy 
deplores  the  use  of  force  and  violence.  Frictions  are  inevitable,  but 
those  differences  can  be  settled  by  conference,  arbitration,  and  co¬ 
operation  if  the  spirit  of  friendly  settlement  exists.  There  is  much 
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truth  in  the  Chinese  proverb  that  'He  who  strikes  the  first  blow 
admits  he  has  the  weaker  case.'  If  violence  and  force  are  condoned, 
the  right  of  minorities  and  the  processes  of  individual  justice  are  in 
jeopardy.  Violence,  whatever  its  motives,  makes  for  spiritual  im¬ 
poverishment,  and  co-operation  cannot  exist  side  by  side  with  coercion 
and  force.  The  appeal  to  reason  must  go  beyond  lip-service  and  find 
expression  in  the  daily  routine  of  living  together  as  experienced  by 
every  law-abiding  citizen.  It  is  true  that  every  society  must  maintain 
the  means  of  internal  discipline  and  self-protection,  but  those  means 
are  not  measured  in  terms  of  police  personnel  and  standing  armies. 
The  best  protection  is  a  will  for  peace  and  a  determination  in  every 
citizen  to  abide  by  what  Kant  called  the  'moral  law'.  With  that  will 
and  determination  a  society  can  muster  the  physical  means  of  protec¬ 
tion,  both  internal  and  external,  without  fear  of  a  Frankenstein  that 
will  rob  them  of  their  freedom. 

4.  The  democratic  society  expects  of  every  citizen  reciprocal 
responsibilities.  Some  define  democracy  as  rights;  others  think  of  it 
as  duties.  Actually  both  are  essential.  The  opportunities  each  indivi¬ 
dual  enjoys  are  not  of  his  making.  They  are  awarded  him  by  the 
collective  action  of  his  society.  In  accepting  them  he,  in  reality,  accepts 
an  indebtedness  to  his  fellow  citizens  at  large.  To  discharge  that 
obligation  becomes  one  of  the  most  solemn  contracts,  for  upon  its 
collective  fulfilment  depends  the  general  welfare  of  the  future.  'No 
man  can  be  indifferent,  no  man  can  live  a  life  apart  from  the  rest,  no 
man  can  enjoy  the  privileges  of  education  and  thereafter  with  a  clear 
conscience  break  his  contract  with  society.  To  respect  that  contract 
is  to  be  mature,  to  strengthen  it  is  to  be  a  good  citizen,  to  do  more 
than  your  share  under  it  is  to  be  noble.'3 

5.  The  democratic  society  expects  its  members  to  place  general 
welfare  ahead  of  individual  welfare  and  attempts,  in  return,  to 
guarantee  justice  to  all  members.  This  is  a  corollary  to  the  sense  of 
responsibility  mentioned  above.  Ideally,  every  person  in  a  society 
should  be  capable  of  maintaining  his  own  comforts  and  welfare  and 
have  some  surplus  means  and  energies  to  contribute  to  collective 
projects  and  activities.  Actually,  there  are  always  those  who,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  cannot  maintain  themselves  if  left  to  their  own 
devices.  To  these  less  fortunate,  democracy  offers  assistance.  Such 
help  is  sometimes  labelled  'state'  aid.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  'state' 
welfare,  'state'  purposes,  and  even  'state'  worship.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  state,  like  any  other  social  institution,  has  no 
reality  apart  from  the  people  who  comprise  it.  Remove  the  citizens 
and  all  social  institutions  are  reduced  to  a  fictitious  status.  General 
welfare  is,  therefore,  not  state  welfare  in  any  real  and  lasting  sense. 
It  is  actually  the  welfare  of  the  fellow  men  of  our  community  and  as 
such  is  the  concern  of  true  humanitarianism.  Democracy  does  not 
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seek  to  increase  the  glory  and  welfare  of  the  state.  Too  often  'the  glory 
and  welfare  of  the  state’  actually  consists  of  the  glory  and  welfare  of 
a  privileged  few.  Instead,  democracy  aims  to  open  opportunities  for 
participation  in  every  department  of  life  to  all  members  of  the  group. 
The  extent  of  those  opportunities  is  a  criterion  of  the  democratic 
state,  and  the  extent  of  his  participation  is  a  criterion  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  citizen. 

6.  The  democratic  society  defends  the  civil  liberties  of  all  men, 
particularly  those  of  minority  groups.  Certain  liberties  are  so  casually 
accepted  in  our  culture  that  we  may  be  inclined  to  overlook  their  full 
significance  and  the  price  previous  generations  have  paid  in  establish¬ 
ing  them.  Freedom  of  speech,  religious  liberty,  impartial  justice  and 
trial  by  jury,  access  to  information,  and  freedom  of  choice  in  voca¬ 
tional  and  home  life  are  all  taken  for  granted  by  Canadians.  To  main¬ 
tain  those  rights  for  the  bulk  of  Canadians  today  appears  easy,  but 
the  important  thing  is  our  willingness  to  extend  these  rights  in  full 
measure  to  minority  groups.  To  deprive  any  man  or  group  of  men  of 
the  full  freedom  to  vote,  to  hold  property,  and  to  speak  freely  is  a 
most  serious  step.  It  not  only  establishes  personal  injustice  and 
discrimination,  but  it  sets  the  pattern  by  which  those  rights  can  be 
lost  to  the  Canadian  people  at  large. 

Every  liberty  adds  a  responsibility.  The  right  to  vote  implies  an 
intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise;  freedom  of  worship  implies  a 
respect  for  all  faiths;  freedom  of  speech  implies  a  responsibility  for 
truth  and  fairness  in  public  utterance.  With  a  deep  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  civil  liberties  there  must  also  be  maintained  an 
equally  sincere  devotion  to  the  concomitant  obligations  of  good 
citizenship. 

7.  Finally,  the  democratic  society  looks  with  optimism  to  the  future. 
This  optimism  is  not  the  happy-go-lucky  nor  the  devil-may-care  atti¬ 
tude  of  irresponsibility.  It  does  not  arise  from  any  myopic  illusion 
that  all  men  work  for  ends  that  are  admirable.  It  is  not  founded  on  any 
doctrine  of  infallibility  of  progress  for  mankind.  It  does  not  flourish 
through  ignorance  of  the  powerful  and  subtle  forces  that  operate  to 
contradict  all  that  democracy  holds  up.  It  is  not  deceived  by  any  mirage 
of  millennial  peace  close  at  hand.  Its  firm  foundation  is  an  unwavering 
conviction  that  we  have  chosen  a  path  of  progress  and  that  such  a 
choice  adds  strength  to  our  cause.  In  defending  that  optimism  we 
reject  completely  the  claim  that  the  optimist  is  the  curse  of  western 
culture,  that  the  fight  against  totalitarianism  forces  us  to  lay  aside  all 
truly  civilizing  attitudes,  that  the  optimist  glibly  refuses  to  recognize 
the  clouds  and  must  necessarily,  like  the  sundial,  fail  to  tell  time  on 
stormy  days.4  No  human  being  can  live  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
without  self-respect.  No  human  being  can  contribute  his  share  to 
community  living  without  a  measure  of  self-reliance.  No  man  gives  his 
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best  when  he  lacks  self-confidence.  All  the  activities  of  life  in  which 
we  are  engaged  are  based  on  the  hope  of  progress  in  days  to  come. 
Without  that  hope  the  very  process  of  life  itself  becomes  a  bauble  of 
momentary  excitement.  Like  Paul  of  old,  we  run  the  good  race  and 
fight  the  good  fight  not  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  death  but  with  the 
faith  that,  for  this  world  and  beyond,  we  have  chosen  values  that  are 
of  lasting  worth. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  TRADITIONAL  VALUES  OF  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY  AS 

applied  to  education?  -  All  human  life,  whether  it  be  the  personal 
life  of  an  individual  or  the  collective  life  of  a  community,  must  have 
direction.  The  nature  of  that  direction  will  depend  upon  the  value 
pattern  espoused  by  the  individual  or  the  community.  The  control  of 
value  patterns  amounts  in  practice  to  the  control  of  the  social  order; 
consequently,  the  derivative  processes  of  value  patterns  and  concepts 
are  of  utmost  significance.  Teachers  have  too  long  neglected  this 
particular  aspect  of  human  growth.  They  have  assumed  that  the  home 
and  the  church  carried  adequately  the  burden  of  value  patterns  and 
spiritual  development.  They  have  frequently  looked  upon  sound  value 
patterns  as  an  automatic  by-product  of  a  thorough  academic  school 
training.  Some  have  rejected  the  entire  matter  as  one  beyond  their 
control.  Recent  political  developments  have  illustrated  indisputably 
the  primacy  of  value  patterns  in  national  affairs.  Sociological  studies 
have  dwelt  heavily  upon  the  import  of  values  in  community  activities. 
Psychologists  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  role  of  such  elements 
in  the  wholesome  integration  of  individual  life.  Any  further  disregard 
of  the  development  of  value  patterns  and  attitudes  must  be  considered 
contradictory  to  the  advice  of  authorities  and  research  students. 
Although  value  patterns  are  embedded  in  emotional  foundations,  the 
truly  functional  school  will  strive  to  effect  direction  and  maturity  in 
personal  viewpoints.  Along  with  academic  competence,  the  school  will 
carry  its  graduates  beyond  juvenile  emotional  reactions  and  ephe¬ 
meral  goals.  Experimental  evidence  is  sketchy  and  of  a  clinical  nature, 
and  valid  measurement  is  almost  impossible  to  establish.  However, 
as  Prescott  points  out,  some  conclusions  are  quite  definite  and  certain 
findings  are  of  major  significance  to  educators  generally  and  to  class¬ 
room  teachers  in  particular. 

Without  guiding  attitudes  the  individual  is  confused  and  baffled. . . . 
Attitudes  determine  for  each  individual  what  he  will  see  and  hear,  what 
he  will  think,  and  what  he  will  do.5 

The  development  of  attitudes,  ideals,  loyalties  and  purposes  . . .  was 
undertaken  in  former  years  by  the  taboos  and  group  pressures.  Now, 
swift  changes  (in  society  and  in  teaching)  have  left  school  people  talking 
vague  generalities  about  character  education  and  floundering  badly  in 
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practice.  In  contrast  the  dictators  . . .  and  the  demagogues  . . .  have  not 
lost  the  art  of  winning  loyalties  and  inciting  prejudices.  They  generate 
emotions,  attach  it  to  a  concept,  and  hold  their  followers  well  in  hand 
as  a  consequence.6 

The  fact,  however,  that  there  exist  ...  so  many  people  who  are  cynical 
about  democracy's  ability  to  solve  its  own  problems,  who  refuse  to  accept 
social  responsibility  or  to  face  life’s  problems  realistically,  who  want  the 
government  to  be  not  only  benevolent  but  paternalistic  as  well,  who  are 
unsympathetic  . . .  intolerant  . . .  bigoted  . . .  gullible  . . .  indifferent  to 
justice,  aggression  and  suffering  -  the  fact  that  they  do  exist  in  large 
numbers  offers  a  challenge  to  schools  to  provide  an  educational  program 
which  will  equip  (students)  with  ...  a  value  pattern  which  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  complex  and  frightening  world.7 

If  attitudes  are  influential  in  directing  and  motivating  behaviour,  then 
the  procuring  of  the  same  behaviour  throughout  a  population  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  possession  of  the  same  attributes  by  all  the  members  of 
that  population.8 

The  value  concepts  underlying  strong  loyalties  are  basic  in  determining 
. . .  the  picture  that  the  individual  holds  of  what  he  wants  to  become  and, 
incidentally,  of  what  he  wants  the  world  to  become.  The  values  furnish 
the  integrating  fabric  which  holds  life  together  and  gives  it  unity  and 
significance. . . .  They  determine  what  is  worth  striving  for  and  what  is 
worth  risk  to  hold  or  maintain. 

A  word  of  caution  . . .  lest . . .  the  above  be  justification  for  propagan¬ 
dizing  and  regimenting  children. . . .  The  active  loyalty  which  marks 
maturity  springs  out  of  the  individual  himself;  it  emerges  from  a  growing 
belief  in  the  wholesomeness,  the  desirability,  and  the  value  of  the 
institution  or  the  concepts  to  which  he  becomes  loyal.9 

What  has  been  quoted  here  can  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  these 
generalizations: 

1.  Attitudes  and  values  are  the  major  determinants  of  our  beha¬ 
viour. 

2.  Attitudes  and  values  are  inseparably  linked  with  the  emotions, 
and  are  most  decisively  developed  through  emotional  activation. 

3.  The  need  for  greater  allegiance  to  improve  values  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  a  cross-sectional  survey  of  democratic  populations. 

4.  Mass  loyalties  are  but  the  collective  result  of  common  individual 
loyalties. 

5.  Individual  value  patterns  become  the  fabric  of  life  itself. 

It  has  on  occasion  been  suggested  that  democratic  education,  while 
rejecting  the  objectives  of  fascism,  might  well  examine  the  methods 
used  by  totalitarianism  to  build  loyalties  and  attitudes.  Actually,  in 
education,  ends  and  means  cannot  be  separated.  Whereas  we  place  the 
individual  in  complete  prominence,  the  fascist  nullifies  individuality 
in  favour  of  the  institution,  particularly  the  state  institution.  Their 
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goals  and  methods  intertwine  to  produce  regimentation,  imposition, 
and  nonentity.  Democracy  aims  at  freedom,  inspiration,  and  harmony. 
Social  strength  in  any  culture  is  measured  by  the  homogeneity  of 
individual  action.  To  produce  such  homogeneity  we  must  have  com¬ 
munal  values  that  can  be  converted  into  action  politically,  economi¬ 
cally,  socially,  and  personally.  What  are  the  values  that  give  fibre  to 
our  social  order? 

1.  Democracy  values  co-operation  and  social  concern. 

2.  Democracy  values  honesty  and  integrity  in  their  broadest  inter¬ 
pretations. 

3.  Democracy  values  information  -  accurate,  specific,  abundant, 
and  universal. 

4.  Democracy  values  home  and  family  relationships. 

5.  Democracy  values  industry  and  activity  -  directed  in  accordance 
with  sound  scientific  practices. 

6.  Democracy  values  aesthetics,  in  every  phase  of  environment. 

7.  Democracy  values  spirituality  -  and  is  in  truth  man's  efforts  to 
interpret  transcendental  values  in  a  material  world. 
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Chapter  Fifteen 


‘Act  of  Dedication’1:  A  Case  Study  in  the 
Ceremonial  Expression  of  Values  in  Canada 

George  S.  Mooney2 


Prelude  -  Music 

While  the  delegates  remain  seated  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Mayors  and  Municipalities  shall  rise  and  say: 

We  are  now  approaching  the  close  of  our  1966  Conference.3  Let  us, 
therefore,  reflect  on  the  high  purpose  which  has  brought  us  together. 
In  so  doing,  let  us  first  of  all  render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
privilege  and  opportunity  given  to  us  to  serve  our  fellow-citizens  as 
their  representatives  on  the  municipal  councils  of  our  respective 
countries.4 

All  in  unison  will  then  say: 

O  God  of  purity  and  peace,  God  of  light  and  freedom,  God  of  comfort 
and  joy,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  that  Canada  means  to  our  people.  We 
acknowledge  with  deep  humility  our  debt  to  the  past  and  our  present 
stewardship  for  the  heritage  that  we  enjoy. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  that  out  of  the  various  streams  of  many  cultures 
there  has  been  forged  our  young  and  vigorous  nation.  We  are  grateful 
to  those  leaders  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  who  have  gained  for  us 
domestic  unity  and  an  honoured  and  respected  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  May  we  be  worthy  of  the  role  in  which  destiny 
has  placed  us. 

May  our  altars  and  our  schools  ever  stand  as  pillars  of  welfare;  may 
the  broad  land  be  filled  with  homes  of  intelligent,  contented,  and 
industrious  people;  may  every  citizen  recognize  and  understand  the 
interdependence  of  all;  and  thus,  through  the  stresses  and  strains  of 
these  times  and  through  the  long  generations  to  come,  may  these 
lands  of  ours  be  happy  lands  and  may  our  country  be  a  power  of 
strength  and  goodwill  among  the  nations. 

The  president  shall  then  say: 

Our  cities  and  towns  are  the  workshops  of  our  nation.  Science  and 
industry  have  achieved  miracles  unknown  to  earlier  generations. 
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Without  our  factories  and  foundries,  our  plants  and  our  mills  -  and 
the  machines  which  fill  the  assembly  lines -modern  society  would 
cease  to  function.  Our  cities  would  cease  to  be. 

A  spokesman  will  then  say: 

Too  often,  however,  we  have  bowed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  machine 
over  the  claims  of  the  men  and  women  who  operate  them.  Too  many 
workers  live  below  or  on  borderline  subsistence.  Too  few  share  in  the 
full  bounties  which  our  industrial  system  can  be  made  to  provide. 

There  are  still  too  many  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed  people. 
There  is  too  much  insecurity.  We  have  achieved  great  things  but  we 
are  short  of  the  goal  of  a  good  society.  There  is  still  much  to  do. 

Another  spokesman  will  then  say: 

The  faults  of  our  society,  however,  are  not  those  of  decadence.  In  our 
rapid  growth  from  the  feudal  past  it  is  understandable  that  we  have 
not  gone  forward  on  all  points  simultaneously.  But  this  is  not  to  say 
that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  progress.  All  about  us  is  an 
exuberant  vitality.  Each  new  day  brings  a  new  marvel.  The  vast 
expansion  of  productive  power,  the  growth  of  centres  of  science, 
medicine,  education,  invention,  art,  and  culture,  all  testify  to  the 
creative  strength  of  our  free  society.  Freedom  in  the  free  cities  of  the 
free  world  is  a  many-sided  freedom  where  each  may  find  his  own  kind 
and  freely  work  out  his  own  destiny. 

The  president  shall  then  say: 

In  every  democratic  nation,  the  welfare  of  those  who  dwell  in  cities 
and  towns  is  rightly  the  concern  of  the  constituted  governments  of 
the  country.  By  the  nature  of  things,  the  provision  of  social  security, 
health  and  welfare,  and  those  services  proper  to  the  common  well¬ 
being  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  local  community  to  assure  from 
out  of  its  own  revenue  resources.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
cost  of  providing  such  services  should  be  shared  by  all  the  people, 
proportionate  to  their  financial  ability,  in  order  that  all  people,  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  financial  ability,  may  benefit.  This  is  a  sound  social 
basis  for  a  good  democracy.  The  state,  which  alone  can  spread  the 
costs  equitably  among  all  the  people  of  the  nation,  must  initiate  and 
provide  the  common  services  which  citizenship  accords.  The  state 
exists  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

Another  spokesman  will  then  say: 

How  different  it  is  in  totalitarian  societies!  In  such  countries  the 
citizen  exists  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  state.  The  state  thrusts  its 
will  on  every  citizen.  Local  self-government  ceases.  Through  its 
appointed  agents,  the  state  binds  the  city  dweller  as  its  vassal.  Free- 
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dom  and  liberty  cannot  be  tolerated  where  dictatorship  and  regi¬ 
mentation  are  the  law  and  the  rule  of  the  land. 

In  a  well-ordered  democracy,  it  is  our  task  and  opportunity  to  make 
available  to  the  people  the  resources  of  the  state  without  usurping 
their  local  rights.  Local  self-government  is  the  solid  rock  on  which 
democracy  is  founded.  It  is  in  our  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  village 
communities  of  our  nations  that  democracy  flourishes  at  its  best  and 
finds  its  most  intimate  expression.  Democracy  cannot  survive  unless 
it  is  nurtured  in  the  grass  roots  of  the  nation. 

The  president  shall  then  say: 

Nor  should  we  forget  that,  historically,  the  city  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  liberty,  the  proving  ground  of  both  freedom  and  democracy.  It  was 
in  the  city  states  of  the  ancient  world  that  democracy  was  born,  and 
it  was  in  the  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  men  fought  as  free  men 
against  the  absolutism  of  feudal  monarchs.  In  the  history  of  freedom, 
the  city  has  played  the  leading  role.  It  conceived  the  rights  of  man  and 
it  has  fought  for  these  rights  with  oratory,  with  pamphlets  and  with 
sweat  and  blood.  On  the  barricades  of  the  city's  streets,  liberty, 
fraternity,  and  equality  have  been  fought  for  and  won. 

Let  us,  then,  remember  the  worthy  past  whence  civic  governments 
have  arisen.  In  so  doing,  let  us  reaffirm  the  continuing  goal  which 
civic  governments  seek. 

All  in  unison  will  then  say: 

It  is  our  solemn  resolve  to  lend  our  common  efforts  to  the  following 
propositions: 

We  shall  seek  to  afford  to  all  citizens  ready  access  to  useful  and 
creative  work  in  safe  surroundings. 

We  shall  strive  to  the  end  that  all  citizens  shall  be  protected  against 
the  perils  of  old  age,  want,  dependency,  and  unemployment. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  assure  to  all  citizens  dwellings  fit  for  their 
children  to  live  in,  with  light,  air,  and  privacy,  and  the  minimum 
comforts  and  necessities  of  good  family  life. 

We  shall  seek  to  protect  the  citizens’  health  against  accident  and 
disease,  against  dirt,  smoke,  noise,  waste,  and  the  pollution  of  food 
and  drink. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  provide  the  citizens  with  opportunities  for  rest 
and  recreation,  for  free  assembly  with  their  fellows  in  civic  discussion, 
in  affirmation  of  loyalty,  and  in  just  protest  against  abuses,  govern¬ 
mental  or  otherwise. 

We  shall  foster  community  allegiance  and  the  free  intermingling  of 
ethnic  and  cultural  groups  in  a  positive  democratic  program  of  co¬ 
operation. 
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We  shall  endeavour  to  provide  modern,  safe,  and  efficient  means  of 
transportation  and  traffic  ways  to,  between,  and  within  our  cities  and 
towns  and  thus  to  open  the  resources  of  our  urban  communities  to 
those  who  live  in  country  places  and  to  bring  the  country  nearer  and 
more  freely  accessible  to  all  citizens. 

We  shall  aim  to  afford  full  opportunity  to  our  citizens  for  education, 
for  work,  for  citizenship,  and  for  personal  growth  and  happiness. 

Our  desire  shall  be  to  make  our  cities  and  towns  true  temples  of  the 
four  freedoms:  shrines  of  creative  life,  work,  and  play  for  all  our 
citizens  in  an  environment  affording  them  amenity  in  their  daily  living 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  true  civic  grandeur. 

The  president  shall  then  say: 

Of  such  a  city  a  man  could  say  proudly,  in  the  ancient  phrase,  ‘I  am  a 
citizen  of  no  mean  city.'  That  it  may  come  about,  the  democratic  state 
must  assure  the  community  of  city  dwellers  these  rights: 

The  right  to  local  self-government,  with  officials  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  right  to  make  laws  or  ordinances  through  their  own  representa¬ 
tives  upon  matters  of  local  concern. 

The  right  to  maintain  free  civic  organizations,  uncontrolled  by  the 
state  or  a  national  party. 

The  right  to  develop  as  a  single,  unified  community  the  urban  area  in 
which  they  work,  live,  and  play,  unfettered  by  artificial  boundaries. 

The  right  to  reshape  continuously  the  urban  community  by  systematic 
development  and  redevelopment  in  accordance  with  forward-looking 
and  intelligent  plans. 

The  right  to  establish  a  rational  urban  land  policy  which,  while 
affording  private  owners  full  and  adequate  opportunity  to  develop 
the  land,  will  curb  the  forms  of  speculation  that  prove  calamitous  to 
the  investing  and  tax-paying  public. 

The  right  to  adequate  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  services  that 
citizens  expect  and  ask  of  their  local  government. 

The  right  to  have  local  governments  administered  by  men  of  skill, 
integrity,  talent,  and  training,  selected  for  merit,  responsible  only  to 
political  institutions  democratically  controlled. 

A  spokesman  will  then  say: 

This  is  no  goal  of  Utopia.  These  things  can  be.  They  are  already 
substantially  in  the  making.  To  fully  win  them,  we  must  quicken  our 
efforts.  We  must  show  the  world  that  democracy  in  a  free  society  is 
the  sound  and  only  sure  foundation  upon  which  a  good  society  can  be 
achieved. 


Solo  -  ‘Land  of  Hope  and  Glory ' 
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The  president  shall  then  say: 

In  ancient  Athens,  the  free  citizens  of  that  honourable  place  were 
wont  to  gather  and  remind  themselves  of  the  goal  they  had  set  for 
themselves  and  for  their  city.  Down  through  history  has  come  the 
pledge  they  made  in  the  Forum  wherein  it  was  their  custom  to  gather. 
Let  us  repeat  together  the  Athenian  pledge.  We  can  do  no  better  than 
to  make  it  our  own. 

All  in  unison  will  then  say:  (all  standing) 

We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  our  city  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or 
cowardice  nor  ever  desert  our  comrades;  we  will  fight  for  the  ideals 
and  sacred  things  of  the  city,  both  alone  and  with  many;  we  will 
revere  and  obey  the  City  Laws,  and  do  our  best  to  incite  a  like  respect 
and  reverence  in  others;  we  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the 
public’s  sense  of  civic  duty;  and  thus  in  all  these  ways  we  may  trans¬ 
mit  our  city,  greater,  better,  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us. 

'O  Canada' 

NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

1.  The  'Act  of  Dedication’  is  reproduced  as  Chapter  Fifteen  with  the 
permission  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and  Municipali¬ 
ties  and  also  of  its  author,  the  late  George  S.  Mooney,  who  wrote  the 
‘Act  of  Dedication’  during  the  long  period  he  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  organization. 

2.  In  a  letter  explaining  the  origin  and  use  of  the  ‘Act  of  Dedication', 
Mr.  Mooney  writes: 

It  had  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  appropriate  if  a  ceremony 
with  a  deeply  religious  but  not  doctrinaire  touch,  were  to  close  our 
Annual  Conference  Sessions.  To  this  end,  I  had  been  writing  bits  and 
pieces  and  culling  from  a  variety  of  many  sources,  ideas  and  thoughts. 
The  net  result  is  the  Act  of  Dedication.  (George  S.  Mooney  to  B.  Y. 
Card,  November  16, 1955.) 

Mention  was  also  made  in  the  letter  of  use  of  the  'Act'  by  the  city 
of  Hamilton  at  the  first  annual  meetings  of  its  city  council;  of  its 
translation  into  French  and  its  use  in  several  French  cities;  and  its 
use  at  the  closing  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Council  of 
European  Municipalities. 

3.  The  1966  Conference  was  held  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

4.  ‘Respective  countries'  is  appropriate  since  the  annual  conferences 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and  Municipalities  are 
attended  by  delegates  from  corresponding  associations  in  the 
United  States  and  sometimes  elsewhere. 
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‘Breaking  the  Sound  Barrier’:  A  Case  Study  in 
Intergenerational  Transmission  of  Values1 

Gordon  E.  Taylor 


The  theory  of  supersonic  flight  is  relatively  new.  Charles  Yeaker,  an 
American  Air  Force  pilot,  is  credited  with  first  breaking  the  sound 
barrier;  the  first  Britisher  to  operate  an  aeroplane  faster  than  sound 
was  John  Derry. 

In  1952  thousands  of  people  gathered  at  Farnborough,  England,  for 
one  of  the  great  air  shows  of  that  time,  featuring  John  Derry,  who  had 
previously  broken  the  sound  barrier.  People  came  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  to  see  him  repeat  his  feat. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  show,  John  Derry,  piloting  a  de  Havilland 
110,  carrying  the  pilot  and  an  observer,  taxied  onto  the  runway.  The 
crowd  cheered  loudly  and  enthusiastically  as  the  jet  ascended  higher, 
higher,  and  higher  into  the  heavens. . . .  Suddenly  there  was  a  moment 
of  awful  silence  -  right  in  front  of  their  eyes  there  was  a  terrific  ex¬ 
plosion  and  the  de  Havilland  jet  disintegrated.  Flesh  and  bones  and 
wire  and  steel  shot  in  all  directions.  The  silence  was  followed  by  cries 
of  anguish  and  horror,  as  parts  of  the  aircraft  plummeted  into  the 
crowd.  Then  all  eyes  turned  to  the  runway  where  a  Hawker  Hunter 
piloted  by  Neville  Duke,  a  close  friend  of  John  Derry,  prepared  for  a 
take-off.  As  he  left  the  runway  there  were  no  cheers,  only  tears  - 
higher  and  higher  and  higher  he  ascended  and  then  the  crowd  heard 
a  tremendous  'Bang!'  The  sound  barrier  had  been  broken.  And  when 
the  Hawker  Hunter  landed  there  were  cheers  and  applause. 

Charles  Yeaker,  John  Derry,  Neville  Duke,  and  the  scores  of  others 
who  pioneered  in  this  field  were  not  performing  stunts.  They  had 
worked  hard  and  long,  had  studied  and  experimented  while  others 
played;  as  dedicated  men  they  aimed  to  conquer  speed  as  man  had 
conquered  flight  -  the  extending  of  horizons  for  all  mankind.  Because 
of  these  pioneers  we  can  take  a  plane  from  Edmonton  and  be  in 
Toronto  in  three  hours.  A  jet  can  go  from  Paris  to  New  York  in  a  few 
hours  -  a  trip  that  relatively  few  years  ago  would  have  taken  weeks 
or  months. 
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The  breaking  of  the  sound  barrier  opened  up  a  new  world  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  these  opportunities,  like  the  ripples  on  the  sea,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  on  and  expand,  bringing  better  and  happier  times  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Using  this  story  as  a  back-drop,  let  us  discuss  ‘barriers’  that  could 
prevent  Canada  from  reaching  its  greatest  potential  in  our  second 
century.  But  before  dealing  with  barriers,  it  is  essential  that  we  know 
where  we  are  now  and  where  we  are  going.  A  blueprint  depicting  what 
we  want  to  attain  is  essential  if  we  are  to  make  progress.  And,  having 
drawn  the  blueprint,  we  can  then  day  by  day  progress  towards  it. 

In  preparing  the  blueprint  for  our  second  century  let  us  do  so  from 
a  study  of  six  items.  First,  politically.  I  suppose  we  could  spend  the 
entire  evening  on  this  topic  alone.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  our  fore¬ 
fathers  came  to  Canada  -  whether  from  France  or  the  British  Isles, 
China,  Japan,  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  or  from 
any  other  country  in  the  world  -  they  came  with  very  definite  objec¬ 
tives;  they  wanted  to  build  a  life  for  themselves  and  leave  a  heritage 
to  their  children.  They  wanted  freedom  to  work,  freedom  to  worship 
in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  their  own  heart  and  mind.  They  left  the 
bright  lights  of  their  own  land  and  came  to  the  wilderness  and  wilds 
of  the  Canada  of  that  day  to  start  a  new  life.  Their  blueprint  included 
the  ownership  of  land  and  freedom  of  worship.  They  came  with  little 
more  than  strong  backs  and  a  determination  to  build  a  new  land  of 
which  they  could  be  proud. 

Today,  when  we  start  to  draw  the  blueprint  for  the  next  century 
politically,  we  first  have  to  determine  what  kind  of  a  political  set-up 
we  want.  We  could  take  the  extreme  left  side  and  say  we  wanted  an 
all-powerful  government  where  the  government  does  the  thinking  for 
the  people,  where  the  government  is  the  benefactor  of  the  people, 
where  the  government  tells  the  people  what  is  good  for  them  -  the 
type  of  government  that  does  everything  for  everybody.  The  people 
may  have  security  but  they  have  little  freedom  and  little  initiative.  If 
our  blueprint  calls  for  this  type  of  government,  we  need  do  nothing, 
because  simply  drifting  along  will  lead  us  to  it. 

Or  we  can  go  to  the  other  side  and  say  we  want  what  we  call  a  real 
democracy,  where  the  government  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  where 
the  wishes  of  the  people  are  definitely  expressed  and  the  government 
then  finds  ways  and  means  of  giving  the  people  the  results  they  want, 
where  the  government  is  responsible  to  the  people,  where  the  people 
as  a  whole  are  all-powerful,  where  every  person  feels  that  he  has  a  say, 
a  stake,  in  the  country. 

There  are  countless  political  variations  in  between  these  two,  but  I 
suggest  that  in  looking  into  the  future  the  people  of  Canada  generally, 
and  the  young  people  particularly,  want  the  type  of  government  and 
political  set-up  in  this  country  where  they  can  have  a  say,  where  they 
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can  play  a  part  in  forming  the  policy  of  the  nation,  where  they  do 
their  own  thinking  while  the  government  carries  out  their  wishes.  I 
believe  this  is  so,  and  the  blueprint  for  our  second  century,  as  I  see  it, 
will  have  a  real  democratic  government. 

Secondly,  economically.  When  people  came  from  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  they  came  with  few  worldly  goods.  They  came  to 
work,  to  build;  and  when  we  examine  the  situation  a  hundred  years 
later,  we  see  tremendous  progress.  Economically,  the  poorest  in  our 
country  today  live  better  than  did  the  richest  in  our  land  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Today,  we  have  electric  lights,  radios,  and  gas  stoves.  Yes, 
we  have  made  tremendous  advances,  but  not  one  of  us  would  want  to 
accept  the  status  quo  for  the  blueprint  of  our  second  century  as  a 
nation.  There  are  still  many  people  who  do  not  enjoy  these  good 
things  of  life.  There  are  still  people  without  the  benefits  of  modern 
plumbing  and  sewage,  without  modern  heating  in  their  homes.  Indeed, 
there  are  still  many  people  who  go  to  bed  hungry  even  in  this  bounti¬ 
fully  rich  country  of  Canada. 

So,  projecting  our  blueprint  into  the  future,  I  suggest  that  the 
young  people  particularly  want  to  make  sure  that  the  tremendous 
wealth  of  this  country  will  be  used  for  the  benefit,  not  of  any  one 
group,  but  for  all  of  the  people  of  Canada.  But  I  have  to  go  beyond 
that  and  apply  it  to  the  people  of  the  world  because  isolation  is  no 
longer  possible.  Isolation  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
was  real:  it  took  months  to  find  out  what  was  happening  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Not  so  today.  What  happens  in  France,  China,  or 
Japan  tonight  is  known  in  this  country  within  minutes.  Are  poverty 
and  hunger  necessary?  Is  it  impossible  to  do  away  with  these 
scourges? 

The  United  Nations  tells  us  that  about  one-third  of  the  population 
of  the  world  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night.  If  you  think  that  this  is 
something  that  we  have  to  have,  then  don’t  put  it  in  your  blueprint, 
but  I  suggest  to  you,  and  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  and  mind  and 
soul,  that  there  is  no  reason,  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  produce,  for 
anybody  to  go  hungry  in  the  world.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  to  be 
solved,  yes,  but  let's  not  say  it  cannot  be  solved.  Let's  say  we  will  find 
ways  and  means  of  solving  it.  Then  our  blueprint  for  our  second 
century  will  show  no  hunger  in  our  country  or  in  the  world;  this  in 
itself  will  remove  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  bitterness,  one  of  the 
causes  of  war. 

Third,  culturally.  What  did  we  have  a  hundred  years  ago  culturally? 
Very  little.  The  settlers  played  their  own  music;  they  made  their  own 
plays;  they  gave  their  own  recitations;  they  had  their  dances.  Now, 
one  hundred  years  later,  there  is  no  comparison.  Today,  we  can  enjoy 
the  best  music  in  the  world  on  our  televisions,  on  our  radios,  in  our 
auditoriums,  and  we  have  started  to  build  a  culture  of  our  own. 
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Three  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  Canadian  government  to  repre¬ 
sent  Canada  at  the  opening  of  the  Pan  American  Highway.  The  thing 
that  thrilled  me  as  we  travelled  by  bus  from  Panama  City  to  Mexico 
City,  a  distance  of  2,600  miles,  was  that  in  each  of  the  states  I  saw  a 
culture  developing.  Some  were  based  on  Scottish  dances,  some  on 
French  dances,  but  many  on  Spanish.  Together,  they  made  a  dance  of 
their  own.  As  I  watched,  I  saw  bits  of  Scotland  and  bits  of  Ireland, 
bits  of  France,  and  bits  of  Spain,  all  moulded  together  into  a  Mexican 
culture.  I  said  to  the  delegate  beside  me,  ‘This  is  what  we  can  do  in 
Canada;  we  have  an  opportunity  greater  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world  with  people  from  every  country  in  the  world,  each  with 
their  own  culture  developed  through  the  ages.  We  can  build  a  wonder¬ 
ful  distinctive  Canadian  culture  of  our  own.’  The  other  day,  I  was  at 
citizenship  court.  I  thrilled  with  pride  when  Judge  Allen  named 
people  from  twenty-six  countries  who  were  voluntarily  becoming 
Canadian  citizens  -  giving  up  their  allegiance  to  their  homeland,  but 
not  giving  up  their  love  for  their  homeland,  giving  up  their  allegiance 
to  fight  for  the  country  of  their  birth,  but  not  giving  up  their  culture 
or  history,  not  giving  up  their  language.  Bringing  these  with  them 
as  new  Canadians,  they  will  make  Canada  stronger  and  better.  What 
a  wonderful  opportunity  we  have  to  develop  a  distinctive  Canadian 
culture!  My  blueprint  for  the  next  century  contains  a  distinctive 
Canadian  culture  in  which  each  one  of  us,  whatever  our  background, 
whatever  our  ancestry,  can  be  proud  of  the  contribution  our  mother¬ 
land  has  made  to  it. 

Fourthly,  educationally.  Where  do  we  stand  compared  to  a  hundred 
years  ago?  Again,  there  is  no  comparison.  We  may  not  be  completely 
happy  with  what  we  have  today,  but  compared  with  just  one  hundred 
years  ago  we  see  tremendous  progress.  Then  they  had  few  schools, 
and  these  only  where  a  priest  or  a  minister  took  time  from  his  other 
duties  to  teach.  Today,  there  are  schools  in  almost  every  community 
across  Canada.  We  have  advanced  from  the  small  local  school  to  the 
centralized  high  school  where  we  have  specialized  teachers  and 
modern  science  equipment.  When  I  was  in  grade  nine,  the  only  experi¬ 
ment  in  science  was  to  prove  osmosis  with  a  bladder  from  a  hog 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  farmers.  Today,  we  have  modern  labs  in 
our  schools. 

But,  have  we  reached  the  point  where  we  want  to  stop?  Oh,  no!  I 
would  be  disappointed  in  the  youth  of  Canada  if  they  said  everything's 
fine,  let's  stop  here.  Projected  into  the  future,  the  blueprint  that  I  have 
provides  the  opportunity  for  all  to  have  an  education.  I  think  of  the 
Eskimoes  in  the  far-flung  parts  of  the  north  of  this  country.  I  think  of 
our  Indian  friends  living  on  the  reserves  in  every  province  and  in  the 
far  north.  Every  boy  and  girl,  here  and  throughout  the  world,  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  get  an  education  with  good  teachers  and 
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good  schools.  Everyone,  whatever  his  skin,  whatever  his  ancestry,  his 
religion,  or  his  politics,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  go  just  as  far 
in  school  as  ability  and  desire  will  let  him  go.  Oh,  yes,  the  blueprint 
for  our  second  century  should  provide  for  an  opportunity  for  every¬ 
one  who  wants  to  learn,  to  learn. 

Fifth,  religiously.  Many  people  came  to  our  land  in  search  of 
religious  freedom.  For  the  most  part,  this  has  been  retained  in  our 
first  century.  In  my  blueprint,  promises  must  be  made  for  freedom  of 
religion,  where  people  may  worship  as  their  soul  and  their  body  and 
their  mind  dictate.  An  individual  and  a  nation  will  never  reach  the 
greatest  possible  potential  unless  there  is  recognition  of  a  Being 
greater  and  beyond  mere  man. 

And,  finally,  nationally.  Again,  we  have  advanced  tremendously. 
Then,  there  was  no  nation.  Rather,  there  was  bitterness  and  hatred  - 
fresh  because  of  wars  and  conflicts,  and  from  the  history  of  the 
nations  themselves.  But  through  good  leadership  they  were  able  to 
resolve  their  differences  sufficiently  enough  to  form  the  Canadian 
nation.  The  Fathers  of  Confederation  responsibly  provided  leadership, 
and  confederation  was  accomplished;  and  throughout  the  years  the 
Canada  as  we  know  it  today  evolved.  Commencing  our  second  century 
we  have  much  upon  which  to  build  a  distinctive  Canadian  nation.  The 
people  of  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  hate  Canada;  they  have  no 
reason  to  do  so.  Our  citizens  come  from  the  far  east,  the  far  west,  the 
north,  the  south;  indeed,  from  every  nation  in  the  world  they  come. 
Hundreds,  each  desiring  to  belong  and  to  make  a  contribution  to  his 
adopted  land. 

Oh,  sure,  there  are  problems,  but  there  need  not  be  conflicts.  Be¬ 
cause  they  love  Canada  more  does  not  mean  that  they  love  their 
motherland  or  their  ancestry  less.  Great  love  for  one's  adopted 
country  is  based  on  respect  and  love  for  the  motherland,  the  ancestry, 
and  the  history.  Since  the  Canadian  nation  is  composed  of  people 
from  all  nations  of  the  world,  this  is  a  strength.  Retaining  their 
language  and  culture,  and  fusing  them  with  others,  can  make  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  Canadian  nation.  English  and  French  are  recognized  languages 
and  every  other  language  we  can  add  will  be  to  our  advantage. 

Our  blueprint  is  taking  shape.  So  now  let  us  examine  the  barriers 
that  are  stopping  us  from  having  these  things,  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  realization  during  our  second  century.  The  first  barrier  is 
prejudice  and  intolerance. 

When  I  came  back  from  overseas,  I  decided  to  pick  up  a  car  in 
eastern  Canada  and  drive  home.  It  was  a  burning  hot  day  and  as  I 
drove  along  I  saw  two  boys  walking  on  the  hot  pavement  in  their  bare 
feet.  I  stopped  and  asked  them  if  they  wanted  a  ride.  They  jumped  in 
the  car  and  said:  'That  pavement  is  really  hot  on  the  feet.'  I  could 
see  one  was  of  Negro  extraction.  He  had  woolly  hair;  otherwise  he 
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appeared  to  have  only  a  nice  tan,  the  kind  we  try  to  get  in  the  summer. 
The  other  was  a  white  lad.  They  were  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age.  They  were  the  type  that  any  man  would  be  proud  to  call  sons. 
They  had  high  ideals.  They  were  personalities.  They  had  incentive  - 
one  wanted  to  be  an  engineer  and  the  other  a  doctor.  They  said  to  me 
as  we  went  along  that  they  were  going  to  a  new  swimming  pool.  'Why 
don't  you  come  in  and  have  a  swim?’,  they  asked.  It  was  a  burning  hot 
day  and  I  agreed  to  do  so.  At  the  pool  I  saw  a  sign,  '25c  each'.  I  put  out 
three  quarters  to  pay  for  the  three  of  us.  The  chap  at  the  desk  looked 
at  us  and  pushed  twenty-five  cents  back  to  me  and  said,  ‘You  and  your 
friend,'  pointing  to  the  white  boy,  ‘can  swim  here,  but  niggers  don't 
swim  in  this  pool.'  The  blood  in  my  veins  froze.  Here  was  a  young  man, 
as  clean  as  I,  if  not  cleaner,  who,  because  an  omnipotent  God  had 
given  him  woolly  hair,  because  he  had  been  born  of  the  Negro  race, 
was  being  denied  the  right  to  swim.  Not  because  he  was  diseased,  not 
because  he  was  dirty,  but  because  God  had  made  him  a  Negro.  I  took 
back  the  seventy-five  cents  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  The  Negro  boy, 
trying  hard  to  stop  tears,  said,  'I  am  sorry  I  spoilt  your  fun.'  ‘You 
didn’t  spoil  my  fun,'  I  said,  'don't  be  angry  with  yourself,  be  sorry  for 
him.  Be  proud  that  you  have  Negro  blood  in  your  veins,  be  proud  of 
your  ancestry.' 

As  I  drove  westerly  towards  the  sunshine  province  of  Canada,  I 
wondered  how  many  people  in  Canada  felt  frustrated  and  sorry 
because  they  were  Negro  or  Indian  or  Metis  or  Eskimo,  because  they 
were  born  with  a  different-coloured  skin.  Oh  yes,  it  is  possible  in 
Canada.  Prejudices  are  here,  and  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  in 
this  second  century  the  young  people  of  Canada  face  a  tremendous 
challenge  and  a  glorious  opportunity  to  replace  prejudice  and  in¬ 
tolerance  with  tolerance  and  understanding.  And  everytime  we  break 
through  that  barrier  we  become  better  persons  ourselves,  and  we 
make  our  nation  greater  and  happier.  May  that  grand  and  glorious 
day  soon  come  when  we  will  judge  people  for  what  they  are  -  not  for 
who  they  are,  but  for  what  they  are;  not  for  how  much  money  they 
have,  but  for  what  they  are;  not  for  the  colour  of  their  skin,  but  for 
what  they  are  because  they  are  human  beings. 

The  second  barrier  that  I  suggest  we  have  to  break  through  is 
dishonesty.  I  am  not  only  talking  about  stealing  clothes  or  car  doors 
or  money.  These  things  are  dishonest  and  everybody  recognizes  them 
as  being  dishonest,  but  dishonesty  goes  further  than  that. 

When  I  came  back  from  overseas,  where  I  had  seen  babies  who 
were  ill  because  they  could  not  get  enough  sugar,  I  talked  to  doctors 
who  said,  'If  we  only  had  more  honey  what  a  difference  it  would  make.’ 
I  was  angered.  All  over  the  world  there  was  a  shortage.  People  gave 
up  sugar  to  do  their  part  to  win  the  war.  I  met  a  prominent  business 
man  who  laughed  with  glee  as  he  said  to  me,  ‘I  never  went  short  of 
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sugar  all  through  the  war!'  He  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
he  went  down  to  a  town  where  a  lot  of  honey  is  produced  and  bought 
a  truck  load  of  honey  and  took  it  home  and  stored  it  in  his  basement. 
Such  dishonesty! 

Breaking  through  this  barrier  of  dishonesty  and  being  honest  and 
responsible  in  every  aspect  of  life  will  open  up  new  eras  for  us. 

The  next  barrier  I  would  like  to  mention  is  apathy.  Some  young 
people  today  don't  seem  to  care.  They  want  all  the  benefits  that  come 
from  hard  work  and  dedication,  from  working  eighteen-hour  days, 
but  they  are  not  prepared  to  pay  the  price.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
incentive;  sometimes  they  think  there  is  nothing  worthwhile  left  to 
be  done.  The  historical  example  is  Alexander.  He  thought  he  had 
conquered  the  whole  world  and  that  there  was  no  challenge  left.  He 
started  to  drink  and  drank  himself  to  death  in  a  disgusting  way.  So 
he  died,  not  knowing  that  he  knew  only  about  one-third  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  worlds  to  conquer.  I  heard  a  young  lady  say  this 
morning  that  she  was  going  to  give  up  two  years  of  her  life  to  work  in 
Africa.  This  is  a  wonderful  thing.  We  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  world. 
We  are  our  brother's  keeper  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

I  got  on  an  airplane  in  Victoria  during  the  Korean  War  and  I 
happened  to  sit  beside  a  Canadian  sailor.  He  said  he  was  just  coming 
back  from  Korea.  I  said,  'How  did  you  like  it?'  He  snarled  and  said,  'I 
hated  it.'  I  was  surprised  and  asked  why.  He  said,  'How  would  you  like 
to  see  human  beings  digging  in  the  slop  pail  behind  your  tent  trying  to 
get  enough  to  eat?'  I  said  I  would  not  like  it.  He  said,  ‘Well,  that  is 
what  I  saw.  I  saw  a  mother  with  a  baby  on  her  back  digging  in  the 
slop  pail  behind  our  tent,  glad  to  get  what  we  were  throwing  away, 
and  back  in  Canada  we  are  paying  people  for  not  growing  wheat  and 
we  did  not  appear  to  know  what  to  do  with  our  apples  that  were 
rotting  in  B.C.  and  in  Nova  Scotia!'  What  a  challenge!  People  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  are  hungry. 

Oh  yes,  we  are  our  brother’s  keeper  and,  in  the  second  century, 
Canada  must  show  that  we  are  concerned.  I  don't  care  what  the 
colour  of  their  skin  is,  if  there  is  no  food  and  they  have  pangs  of 
hunger.  I  don’t  care  what  the  colour  of  their  skin  is,  when  their  loved 
ones  die,  they  cry  and  weep  the  same  as  you  and  I.  We  are  our 
brother's  keeper.  Let  us  ask  the  youth  of  the  Canada  of  today  to  face 
this  challenge  and  to  do  something  about  it.  In  the  blueprint  that  I 
see  for  the  second  century,  there  is  challenge  and  incentive  and  a 
world  of  opportunity. 

As  pioneers  in  our  second  century  as  a  nation,  you  have  a  glorious 
opportunity  to  solve  hard  and  difficult  problems  and  to  advance  our 
nation  and  the  world  politically,  economically,  culturally,  educa¬ 
tionally,  religiously,  and  nationally  by  building  on  the  progress  of  our 
first  hundred  years  towards  a  well-thought-out  blueprint  that  will 
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make  Canada  a  distinctive  nation  with  a  distinctive  culture  playing 
its  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

By  work  and  dedication,  we  can  break  through  every  barrier,  there¬ 
by  bringing  tremendous  benefits  to  the  people  of  the  world  and  to 
every,  yes  every,  Canadian. 

NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

1.  This  is  an  address  given  by  the  Honourable  Gordon  E.  Taylor, 
Minister  of  Highways,  Province  of  Alberta,  to  the  Alberta  Youth 
Seminar  at  Edmonton,  May  12,  1966.  The  address,  given  entirely 
without  notes,  was  tape-recorded  and  transcribed.  It  is  reproduced 
here  with  permission  of  the  speaker. 


Discussion  Questions  on  Part  Three  - 
Change  and  Constancy  in  Canadian 
Morals  and  Values 


1.  In  your  experience,  what  moral  norms  in  Canadian  society  are 
increasingly  becoming  individual  values?  Are  any  individual  values 
in  the  process  of  becoming  moral  norms?  What  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  changes  for  you  personally?  For  your  com¬ 
munity?  For  Canada? 

2.  Which  of  the  following  is  of  greatest  importance  in  shaping  the 
moral  norms  of  Canadian  youth?  What  changes  in  the  contribution 
of  each  of  these  agencies  would  you  like  to  see  develop  in  the 
future? 


Parents 

Churches  and  clergymen 
Schools  and  teachers 
Universities  and  professors 
Law  enforcement  agencies  and 
officers 

Youth  organizations 


Close  friends 
Peer  groups  generally 
Advertising 

Mass-media  entertainment 
Employers  and  their  firms 

Sports  and  recreation  leaders. 

3.  To  what  extent  do  the  young  women  who  win  a  Miss  Canada 
pageant  or  Miss  Grey  Cup  contest  represent  the  'ideal'  Canadian 
girl?  Whose,  and  what  norms  are  involved  in  their  selection? 
What  other  kinds  of  'ideal'  young  Canadians  could  also  be  recog¬ 
nized  if  different  norms  were  used? 

4.  As  you  look  at  Canadian  society  from  the  starting  point  of  your 
'self',  what  aspects  of  society  give  you  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
satisfaction?  What  aspects  affect  you  negatively?  How  would  your 
answer  to  these  questions  vary  if  you  were:  (a)  a  male  instead  of 
a  female  (or  vice  versa),  (b)  a  white  or  a  non-white  person,  (c) 
an  English-speaking  Canadian  or  a  French-speaking  one,  (d)  a 
recently  arrived  immigrant  or  the  descendant  of  a  family  that  had 
been  in  Canada  three  or  four  generations? 

5.  When  a  person  reverses  the  questions  posed  in  Chapter  Twelve,  ‘Is 
there  anything  for  which  you  would  be  willing  to  die?  If  so,  what 
is  it?'  and  asks:  ‘What  is  there  worth  living  for  in  Canada?',  what 
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would  your  response  be?  To  what  extent  does  your  answer  reflect 
individual  values?  Moral  norms?  General  values  or  ideals? 

6.  To  what  extent  are  Canadian  youth,  living  in  a  North  American 
environment,  subject  to  the  same  sources  of  value  change  and 
confusion  as  youth  in  the  United  States? 

7.  Are  Canadian  youth,  in  their  Canadian  environment,  subject  to 
sources  of  value  change  and  confusion  different  from  those  facing 
American  youth?  To  what  extent  are  these  differences  an  advan¬ 
tage  or  disadvantage  to  Canadian  youth? 

8.  What  is  social  pressure?  To  what  extent  is  it  related  to  vertically 
organized  power  in  Canadian  society?  To  coercion?  To  voluntary 
influence?  To  what  extent  is  social  pressure  the  attempts  of  others 
to  convert  a  person  to  a  different  set  of  moral  norms  or  values? 

9.  To  what  extent  is  there  parental  confusion  about  morals  and 
values  in  Canadian  society?  Chapter  Thirteen  suggests  guidelines 
to  youth  for  dealing  with  youth's  confusion.  What  guidelines  could 
you  suggest  for  Canadian  parents?  Is  reduction  of  moral  and  value 
confusion  a  goal  to  be  achieved  by  youth  independently  of  parents? 

10.  In  dealing  with  the  effects  of  advertising  on  the  norms  and  values 
of  Canadian  youth,  their  families  and  other  groups,  what  case 
could  you  make  for  the  following  propositions:  (a)  advertising 
destroys  norms  and  values;  (b)  advertising  distorts  norms  and 
values;  (c)  advertising  creates  norms  and  values;  (d)  advertising 
substitutes  its  own  for  other  norms  and  values. 

11.  In  the  Canada  of  the  foreseeable  future,  to  what  extent  can  it  be 
assumed  that  homes,  churches,  youth  organizations,  and  patriotic 
associations  will  be  able  to  carry  the  full  responsibility  for  trans¬ 
mitting  the  basic  values  of  a  democratic  society? 

12.  Which  of  the  values  or  ideals  described  in  Chapter  Fourteen  need 
to  be  revised  or  up-dated  to  make  them  better  suited  for  Canada's 
second  century?  In  what  way  would  you  change  them? 

13.  To  what  extent  are  the  general  values  of  democracy  useful 
foundations  for  establishing  specific  norms  or  rules  for:  (a)  boy- 
girl  relationships,  (b)  husband-wife  relationships,  (c)  relation¬ 
ships  of  parents  and  children,  (d)  teacher-pupil  relationships  in 
school,  (e)  the  conduct  of  a  business  firm,  (f)  the  conduct  of  a 
labour  union,  (g)  revising  the  British  North  America  Act? 

14.  To  what  extent  are  the  following  units  in  Canadian  society  likely 
to  play  an  increasingly  decisive  role  in  determining  the  quality  of 
Canadian  democracy  in  the  future:  (a)  cities,  (b)  provinces,  (c) 
federal  government,  (d)  rural  communities? 

15.  What  similarities  and  differences  are  there  between  the  general 
values  of  sportsmanship  and  those  of  a  democratic  society?  What 
is  the  implication  of  this  question  for  minorities  in  Canadian 
society?  For  majorities? 
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16.  To  what  extent  do  Canadian  norms  and  values  reflect  the  standard 
of  a  democrat  as  enunciated  by  the  American  poet,  Walt  Whitman: 
'I  give  you  the  sign  of  a  democrat.  By  God!  I  will  accept  nothing 
which  all  cannot  have  their  counterpart  of  on  the  same  terms.’ 
Would  your  answer  to  this  question  differ  if  you  were  a  northern 
Canadian?  A  French-speaking  Canadian?  A  Newfoundlander? 

17.  Which  of  the  following  statements  about  democracy  by  prominent 
Canadians  in  past  decades  are  appropriate  for  Canada's  second 
century?  (Statements  taken  from  Canadian  Quotations  and 
Phrases,  ed.  Robert  M.  Hamilton  [Toronto:  McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1953],  pp.  59-60.) 

(a)  There  is  no  greater  farce  than  to  talk  of  democracy.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  a  lie;  it  has  never  existed  in  any  great  country  ( 1943 ). 

(b)  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  perfect  democracy  are  synony¬ 
mous  terms  (1918). 

(c)  Democracy  is  a  great  institution,  but  on  account  of  the  men 
thrown  up  sometimes,  its  institutions  are  very  often  in  a  perilous 
position  (1940). 

(d)  In  Canada,  democracy  has  been  even  more  of  a  condition  and 
less  of  a  theory  than  it  has  been  in  the  United  States  (1930). 

18.  Is  Canadian  democracy  a  set  of  values  that  can  be  transmitted 
from  older  to  younger  Canadians,  or  does  each  generation  have  to 
discover  what  democracy  is  all  about  by  its  own  trials  and  errors? 


; 
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of  Canadian  Society 


The  major  source  of  films  about  Canadian  society  is  the  National 
Film  Board  of  Canada.  Except  where  otherwise  noted,  films  listed 
below  are  produced  or  distributed  by  the  National  Film  Board.  More 
detailed  information  about  an  individual  film  may  be  obtained  from 
the  most  recent  National  Film  Board  Catalogue  of  Films  or  from 
information  bulletins  on  newly  produced  films  also  published  by  the 
Board.  These  are  available  on  request  at  any  of  the  National  Film 
Board  offices  in  Canada,  or  from  the  Montreal  office,  P.0.  Box  6100, 
Montreal  3.  However,  film  rentals  are  usually  made  through  local  film 
libraries,  through  provincial  or  university  extension  film  libraries,  or 
through  the  extensive  library  of  the  Canadian  Film  Institute,  1762 
Carling  Avenue,  Ottawa  13,  Ontario.  In  booking  a  film  for  rental,  the 
catalogues  of  the  particular  film  library  need  to  be  consulted.  Since 
most  libraries  suggest  that  first,  second,  and  third  choices  of  film  titles 
be  made  when  ordering  a  film  to  avoid  disappointment  in  case  the 
desired  film  is  not  available,  we  have  attempted  to  provide  enough 
titles  in  our  suggestions  to  permit  choices  of  films  for  any  given  topic. 
After  each  film  title  listed  we  add  in  parentheses  the  film's  screening 
time,  whether  it  is  black  and  white  (bw)  or  coloured,  and  the  year  it 
was  produced  or  copyrighted.  Where  an  individual  film  appears  useful 
for  illustrating  the  concepts  or  social  trends  in  more  than  one  chapter, 
we  have  repeated  its  title  whenever  it  seems  relevant. 

chapter  one -The  games  approach  to  society  may  be  initiated  by 
a  look  at  games  or  sports  themselves.  Of  Sport  and  Men  (58  min.  bw 
1961)  shows  elements  of  games  in  French  bicycle  racing,  Florida 
sports  car  racing,  Spanish  bull-fighting,  British  soccer,  and  Canadian 
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hockey.  Useful  supplements  to  this  general  treatment  may  be  found 
in  films  on  specific  sports  or  games:  Here’s  Hockey  (11  min.  bw  1953 ); 
Lacrosse  (14  min.  colour  1965);  Wrestling  (29  min.  bw  1961);  and 
Judoka  (18  min.  bw  1965).  Play  and  games  in  children's  groups  are 
illustrated  in  Kindergarten  (22  min.  bw  1962);  The  Boy  Next  Door 
(18  min.  colour  1962),  dealing  with  a  French-speaking  and  an  English- 
speaking  boy;  and  People  Might  Laugh  at  Us  (9  min.  colour  1965),  the 
creative  play  of  Micmac  Indian  children.  Local  community  life  as  a 
network  of  games  is  dramatized  in  the  fictional  account  of  Crocus, 
Saskatchewan,  Political  Dynamite  (26  min.  bw  1958).  Parliamentary 
Procedure  (22  min.  bw  1955),  filmed  in  an  informal  group  situation, 
can  be  used  to  extend  the  games  perspective  to  some  of  Canada's  most 
formal  social  situations.  The  wide  variety  of  games  making  up  social 
life  are  illustrated  with  humour  in  21-87  (10  min.  bw  1963)  and  Very 
Nice,  Very  Nice  (7  min.  bw  1961).  Change,  as  shifting  patterns  of 
behaviour  over  time,  is  shown  for  the  Blood  Indians  in  the  film  Circle 
in  the  Sun  (30  min.  colour  and  bw  1960)  and  for  Canadian  society  in 
the  1960  series  Between  Two  Wars  made  up  of  three  films  (each  29 
min.  bw):  The  Good  Bright  Days  (1919-27),  Sunshine  and  Eclipse 
( 1927-34 ),  and  Twilight  of  an  Era  ( 1934-9 ). 

chapter  two -Canadian  social  space,  always  closely  related  to  geo¬ 
graphical  space,  is  surveyed  by  films  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  Helicopter  Canada  (50  min.  colour  1967),  The 
Canadians  (20  min.  bw  1959),  and  Trans-Canada  Journey  (28  min. 
colour  1962)  are  useful.  Also  useful  are  films  emphasizing  Canada's 
regional  aspects:  Canada  -  Landform  Regions  (15  min.  colour  1964) 
and  Physical  Regions  of  Canada  (23  min.  bw  1953-7).  Social  space  in 
a  range  of  communities  in  Quebec  is  shown  in  Montreal  -  Manicouagan 
(27  min.  bw  1963). 

Films  dealing  with  the  city,  redevelopment,  and  town  planning, 
demonstrate  different  aspects  of  local  social  space.  See,  for  Van¬ 
couver,  To  Build  a  Better  City  (14  min.  colour  1964);  for  Edmonton, 
City  Under  Pressure  (17  min.  bw  1966);  for  Windsor,  Redevelopment 
in  Windsor  -  The  First  Step  (14  min.  bw  1964);  for  Montreal,  Les 
Habitations  J eanne-Mance  ( 13  min.  bw  1961 );  for  Halifax,  New  Course 
for  Halifax  (13  min.  bw  1961);  for  Toronto,  Regent  Park  South  (11 
min.  bw  1961);  and  for  the  Prairie  Province  cities,  Better  Housing  in 
the  Prairies  (1967).  Canada's  urban  suburbs  are  critically  compared 
with  those  in  four  other  countries  in  Suburban  Living -Six  Solutions 
(60  min.  bw  1960).  Urban  social  space  in  cities  generally  is  well 
described  in  the  Lewis  Mumford  series,  The  City,  produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board  in  1963.  The  six  films  of  the  series  are:  The  City  - 
Heaven  and  Hell,  The  City  -  Cars  and  People,  The  City  and  Its  Region, 
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The  Heart  of  the  City,  The  City  as  Man’s  Home,  and  The  City  and  the 
Future  (each  28  min.  bw). 

Canadian  involvement  in  social  space  outside  of  Canada  may  be 
seen  in  Ten  Years  from  Colombo  (28  min.  bw  1961 ),  showing  Canada's 
participation  in  the  Colombo  Plan;  U.N.  in  the  Classroom  (13  min.  bw 
1959),  showing  Ottawa  school  children  making  a  study  of  the  U.N.  a 
personal  experience;  and  People  by  the  Billions  (28  min.  bw  1960), 
which  introduces  the  audience  to  exo-terrestrial  space  as  a  possible 
future  solution  for  a  crowded  earth. 

chapter  three -There  appear  to  be  no  films  that  deal  adequately 
with  recent  population  trends  in  Canada  as  a  whole.  People  by  the 
Billions  (28  min.  bw  1960)  provides  a  global  population  picture 
against  which  to  contrast  Canadian  trends.  Urban-rural  migration 
population  problems  are  demonstrated  in  The  Little  Acres  (24  min. 
bw  1963),  dealing  with  social  change  in  rural  Quebec;  The  Harvest  (30 
min.  bw  1957),  dramatizing  the  dilemma  of  a  rural  minister  facing  a 
call  to  an  urban  post;  and  The  Transition  (17  min.  bw  1964),  showing 
problems  Canadian  Indians  face  on  moving  to  the  city.  The  general 
off-farm  movement  is  considered  also  in  Revolution  on  the  Land  (29 
min.  bw  1958).  The  growth  of  cities  and  population  movement  within 
them  are  depicted  in  the  urban  films  suggested  for  Chapter  Two. 
Migration  from  other  countries  to  Canada  can  be  illustrated  by  two 
films,  The  Splendid  Domain  (30  min.  colour  1965),  produced  to  illus¬ 
trate  aspects  of  Canadian  life  appealing  to  a  British  immigrant,  and 
Canadian  Venture  (23  min.  bw  1955),  which  describes  the  personal 
experiences  of  British  immigrants  in  Canada.  The  Family  Tree  (14 
min.  bw  1949)  shows  how  Canada  was  settled  in  the  past  by  people 
from  different  countries.  Strangers  for  the  Day  (27  min.  bw  1962) 
shows  how  immigrants  perceive  Canada  as  they  arrive  by  boat  and 
train  from  Europe. 

chapter  four -Social  inequalities  related  to  ranking  by  ethnicity 
or  race  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  Canadian  films.  For  the  impact  of 
ranking  on  native  Canadians  see  Northern  Dialogue  (13  min.  colour 
1964),  No  Longer  Vanishing  (28  min.  colour  1955),  and  Because  They 
are  Different  (28  min.  bw  1964).  Films  dealing  with  ranking  as  a 
consequence  of  prejudice  are:  A  Day  in  the  Night  of  Jonathan  Mole 
(29  min.  bw  1959),  a  fantasy  on  racial  prejudice;  Willie  Catches  On 
(25  min.  bw  1962),  a  study  in  how  a  young  boy  gradually  learns  to 
rank  prejudicially;  Fires  of  Envy  (29  min.  bw  1957),  a  story  of  preju¬ 
dice  encountered  by  a  Polish  farmer  in  western  Canada;  and  Every¬ 
body’s  Prejudiced  (21  min.  bw  1961 ),  a  general  treatment  of  prejudice 
as  an  attitude.  The  factor  of  skin  colour  in  a  Montreal  high  school 
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group  is  shown  in  A  Trumpet  for  the  Combo  (8  min.  bw  1966).  Benoit 
(12  min.  bw  1966)  shows  the  daily  life  and  problems  of  bilingualism 
and  social  ranking  in  the  life  of  a  teen-age  boy  from  a  French-speaking 
Montreal  family. 

Ranking  by  education,  occupations,  and  income,  as  these  affect  an 
immigrant  family,  is  told  in  Threshold  (23  min.  bw  1959),  and  poin¬ 
tedly  discussed  for  youth  in  You  Can  Go  a  Long  Way  (21  min.  bw 
1961 ).  The  Little  Acres  (24  min.  bw  1963)  shows  the  ranking  of  small 
farmers  in  French  Canada  during  rapid  social  change. 

Ranking  by  power  is  demonstrated  in  the  Nature  of  Work  Series 
produced  in  1958:  The  Clerk,  The  Man  on  the  Assembly  Line,  The 
Skilled  Worker,  The  General  Foreman,  The  Department  Manager,  and 
The  Vice-President  (each  29  min.  bw).  The  film,  The  Head  Men  (28 
min.  bw  1960-4),  compares  the  power  and  authority  of  leading  men 
in  a  Brazilian,  Nigerian  and  Saskatchewan  community.  Vote  for 
Michalski  (35  min.  bw  1961 )  illustrates  the  notion  of  horizontal  power, 
particularly  as  expressed  through  citizen  status.  The  transition  of 
farmer  horizontal  power  to  industrial  vertically  organized  power  is 
shown  in  Revolution  on  the  Land  (29  min.  bw  1958). 

Ranking  by  social  class  can  be  introduced  by  films  on  urban  re¬ 
development,  such  as  those  listed  for  Chapter  Two,  where  blighted 
areas  are  compared  to  better  residential  areas.  The  City  as  Man's 
Home  (28  min.  bw  1963 )  shows  the  range  of  dwellings  related  to  social 
class  in  large  urban  communities.  Since  there  appear  to  be  no  Cana¬ 
dian  films  dealing  directly  with  the  phenomenon  of  social  class,  the 
film  produced  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  Inc.,  Social  Class 
in  the  United  States  (20  min.  bw  1956),  may  be  critically  discussed  for 
its  relevance  to  Canadian  society.  One  of  the  best  documentaries 
available  on  social  ranking  generally  is  The  Things  I  Cannot  Change 
(49  min.  bw  1967),  a  three- week  film  study  of  an  actual  Canadian 
family  in  the  lower  income  brackets.  This  film  was  produced  for 
Canada's  Special  Planning  Secretariat  on  Poverty. 

chapter  five  -  Courtship,  marriage,  and  family  living  are  shown  as 
traditional,  patterned  social  games  in  four  films  from  the  Compari¬ 
sons  Series  of  the  National  Film  Board,  produced  between  1960  and 
1964.  The  portion  on  Canada,  the  last  of  the  film,  may  be  shown 
separately  if  the  film  is  too  long  for  use  in  a  limited  class  period. 
These  films  are:  Courtship  (59  min.  bw)  in  Sicily,  India,  Iran,  and 
Canada;  Wedding  Day  (28  min.  bw)  in  Brazil,  Nigeria,  and  Canada; 
Four  Families  (59  min.  bw)  in  India,  France,  Japan,  and  Canada;  and 
Three  Grandmothers  (28  min.  bw)  in  Nigeria,  Brazil,  and  Canada. 
Three  films  made  in  Montreal  (each  27  min.  bw  1964)  dramatize  the 
changing  and  often  conflicting  roles  of  women  in  Canada:  Caroline, 
a  married  telephone  operator;  Fabienne,  a  night  club  entertainer;  and 
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Frangoise,  a  commercial  artist.  The  following  films  deal  with  family 
problems:  David  and  Hazel  -A  Story  of  Communication  (28  min.  bw 
1963);  Jamie  -  The  Story  of  a  Sibling  (28  min.  bw  1964);  Joey  (28  min. 
bw  1965),  the  story  of  a  young  boy  abandoned  by  his  parents;  Phoebe 
(28  min.  bw  1964),  the  story  of  a  teen-age  girl  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  a  pre-marital  pregnancy;  and  Woman  Alone  (30  min.  bw 
1956),  which  deals  with  the  same  problem,  but  with  the  unmarried 
mother  being  assisted  by  an  agency.  The  Yellow  Leaf  (29  min.  bw 
1956)  is  the  story  of  an  elderly  widow  forced  to  leave  her  daughter's 
home.  The  changing  social  space,  role,  and  status  of  a  recently 
widowed  grandmother  is  shown  in  Where  Mrs.  Whalley  Lives  (28 
min.  bw  1966).  Two  films,  Chosen  Children  (15  min.  bw  1954)  and  In 
Search  of  Home  (10  min.  bw  1953),  deal  with  child  adoption. 

Traditional  patterns  of  education  are  portrayed  with  some  emphasis 
on  social  change  in  the  following  films:  Four  Teachers  (59  min.  bw 
1960-4),  a  study  of  teachers,  their  schools,  and  their  families  in  Japan, 
Poland,  Puerto  Rico  and  Canada;  Colleges  Classiques  in  Quebec  (20 
min.  bw  1961);  Kindergarten  (22  min.  bw  1962);  The  Test  (29  min.  bw 
1961),  showing  the  values  and  roles  of  pupils,  their  parents,  and  a 
teacher  in  a  critical  situation;  and  Northern  Campus  (14  min.  bw 
1961),  a  study  of  the  Sir  John  Franklin  School  at  Yellowknife.  The 
problems  of  education  in  Canada  are  explored  in  University  (58  min. 
bw  1961 );  The  Gifted  Ones  (22  min.  bw  1959);  The  Teacher  -  Authority 
or  Automaton ?  (28  min.  bw  1961);  No  Reason  to  Stay  (28  min.  bw 
1965),  a  provocative  study  of  a  drop-out;  and  in  The  Child  of  the 
Future  -  How  He  Might  Learn  (58  min.  bw  1964),  in  which  Marshall 
McLuhan  is  the  host-narrator.  Two  Canadian  innovations  in  adult 
education  are  described  in  Antigonish  (21  min.  bw  1965),  the  story  of 
the  Coady  International  Institute  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  Frontier  College  (21  min.  bw  1954),  the  story  of 
taking  education  to  railway  and  logging  camps  by  volunteer  teachers. 

Religion  in  comparative  perspective  is  shown  in  the  film  Four 
Religions  (59  min.  bw  1960-4),  in  which  precepts  of  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Islam,  and  Christianity  are  described,  supplemented  by 
photography  done  in  India,  Japan,  Morocco,  and  Canada.  The  church 
as  part  of  the  life  pattern  of  Italian  immigrants  in  Montreal  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  One  Sunday  in  Canada  (28  min.  bw  1963).  Religion  as  the 
basis  for  the  total  life  pattern  of  groups  is  shown  in  The  Hutterites 
(28  min.  bw  1963);  The  Little  Sisters  (29  min.  bw  1960),  a  study  of 
life  in  a  Quebec  convent;  and  Monastery  (20  min.  bw  1951 ),  a  study  of 
a  Benedictine  monastery  in  Quebec.  Religious  ritual  and  ceremonies 
are  shown  in  Bar  Mitzvah  ( 14  min.  bw  1957 ),  a  study  in  the  ceremonial 
coming  of  age  of  a  Jewish  youth;  Pilgrimage  (29  min.  bw  1958),  the 
history,  processions,  and  rituals  associated  with  St.  Joseph’s  Oratory 
in  Montreal;  and  The  Longhouse  People  (23  min.  colour  1950),  the  life 
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and  religious  ceremonies  of  Canadian  Iroquois.  Two  films  show 
churches  dealing  with  social  problems,  Blood  and  Fire  (29  min.  bw 
1958),  a  study  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  The  Harvest  (29  min.  bw 
1957),  a  study  of  rural  change  and  its  impact  on  a  rural  church. 

The  voluntary  organization  as  an  important  social  phenomenon  in 
Canada  has  by  no  means  been  well  explored  by  film.  Rationale  for 
participation  in  organizations  is  suggested  in  Community  Responsi¬ 
bilities  (10  min.  bw  1954-7)  and  Leaving  It  to  Experts  (8  min.  bw 
1954-7).  Political  Dynamite  (26  min.  bw  1958)  is  a  fictional  study  of  a 
voluntary  association  in  a  Saskatchewan  town.  The  work  of  specific 
voluntary  associations  is  shown  in  The  Test  (29  min.  bw  1961), 
featuring  the  Home  and  School  Association;  After  Prison  What?  (11 
min.  bw  1950),  featuring  the  John  Howard  Society;  Night  Children 
(29  min.  bw  1956),  featuring  the  Children's  Aid  Society;  and  The 
Street  (29  min.  bw  1957),  featuring  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Society,  which 
aids  the  rehabilitation  of  women  who  have  been  in  trouble  with  the 
law.  The  Westminster  Films  production,  Boy’s  Club  (24  min.  bw 
1963),  shows  the  operation  of  this  organization  in  Canada. 

chapter  six -Films  dealing  with  Canadian  mass  media  as  social 
phenomena  are  rare.  Anniversary  (19  min.  bw  1963 )  presents  a  sample 
of  what  movie  audiences  have  seen  during  sixty  years  of  film  enter¬ 
tainment  in  Canada.  There  are  some  films  produced  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  that  deal  with  television  programming-  What’s  Hap¬ 
pening  to  Television  (60  min.  bw  1966),  produced  by  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Television  Films,  and  BBC  Television:  The  First  Twenty-five 
Years  (30  min.  bw  1961),  produced  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration.  Adland  Revisited  (29  min.  bw  1963)  is  a  critical  review  of 
the  workings,  style,  and  motives  of  advertising  in  the  United  States,  a 
film  produced  by  National  Educational  Television  Films.  Lonely  Boy 
(27  min.  bw  1962)  is  the  story  of  Paul  Anka,  an  Ottawa  boy,  who  rises 
to  world  renown  as  an  entertainer.  The  role  of  mass-media  games 
and  strategies  in  making  him  a  celebrity  for  teenagers  is  shown.  The 
scarcity  of  documentary  films  on  the  mass  media  themselves  in 
Canada,  especially  when  mass  media  are  so  influential  in  Canadian 
social  life,  is  itself  a  commentary  on  Canadian  society. 

chapter  seven -Those  contributions  of  government  and  the  eco¬ 
nomy  to  social  life  that  are  taken  for  granted  may  be  seen  in  a  critical 
viewing  of  a  variety  of  films.  Two  films  featuring  the  daily  activities 
of  young  people  are  Three  Country  Boys  (28  min.  bw  1960-4)  and 
Three  Apprentices  (28  min.  bw  1960-4).  September  Five  at  Saint- 
Henri  (27  min.  bw  1962)  provides  a  collection  of  unrehearsed  scenes 
in  a  Montreal  working-class  district  that  invites  analysis  of  political 
and  economic  factors  in  daily  life.  Hors  d’Oeuvre  (7  min.  bw  1960) 
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and  Pot  Pourri  (7  min.  bw  1962)  deal  with  a  variety  of  government- 
agency  activities,  portrayed  through  one-minute  clips  from  specialized 
animated  films  produced  originally  for  different  government  depart¬ 
ments. 

A  second  selection  of  films  helps  to  portray  the  different  game 
strategies  found  in  governmental  and  economic  behaviour.  From  the 
Nature  of  Work  Series  made  in  1958,  The  Clerk  (29  min.  bw)  and  The 
Man  on  the  Assembly  Line  (29  min.  bw)  emphasize  order  and  con¬ 
formity  strategies  and  their  effects  on  workers.  The  General  Foreman 
(29  min.  bw)  shows  contest  and  conflict  strategies  within  an  industrial 
organization.  The  Vice-President  (29  min.  bw)  deals  with  the  roles  of 
a  top  executive  involved  in  contest  strategies  in  the  international 
market.  The  Department  Manager  (29  min.  bw)  dramatizes  the  role 
transition  and  conflict  of  a  man  leaving  company  games  focused  on 
creativity,  and  entering  managerial  games  focused  on  order,  efficiency, 
and  pattern  maintenance.  Needles  and  Pins  (9  min.  bw  1955)  deals 
with  a  female  worker  in  a  Montreal  garment  factory  who  succeeds 
in  better  accepting  the  order-efficiency  strategies  of  work  because  of 
creative  strategies  after  work,  developed  with  the  help  of  her  em¬ 
ployer  and  her  union.  Getting  What  You’re  After  (4  min.  bw  1953-7) 
shows  two  girls  in  the  business  world  involved  in  a  contest  strategy 
for  the  same  job.  In  government  and  politics,  Vote  for  Michalski  (23 
min.  bw  1955)  deals  with  contest  strategies  at  election  time.  In  labour 
relations,  Local  100  (31  min.  bw  1950),  Strike  in  Town  (30  min.  bw 
1955),  and  A  Question  of  Teamwork  (20  min.  bw  1953)  show  contest 
and  some  creativity  strategies. 

chapter  eight -The  problem  of  Canadian  unity  can  be  seen  in  the 
historical  films  John  A.  Macdonald  (The  Impossible  Idea )  (28  min. 
bw  1959-64)  and  Georges-Etienne  Cartier  (The  Lion  of  Quebec)  (28 
min.  bw  1959-64).  The  problem  of  unity  in  the  early  1960s  is  described 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  film,  produced  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Canada:  Unity  or  Disunity  (23  min.  bw  1963). 
Ways  of  resolving  French-English  language  differences  in  Canada 
are  illustrated  in  films  dealing  more  with  interpersonal  relations  than 
political  trends:  Instant  French  (21  min.  bw  1965),  dealing  with 
business  men;  ‘Mademoiselle’  Barbara  (28  min.  bw  1965 ),  dealing  with 
university  students;  and  Les  Voyageurs  du  Centenaire  (53  min.  bw 
1966),  showing  Quebec  teenagers  during  a  visit  to  British  Columbia 
families. 

chapter  nine  -  Political  participation  is  dramatized  in  Political 
Dynamite  (26  min.  bw  1958)  and  Vote  for  Michalski  (34  min.  bw 
1961).  The  struggle  for  women  to  gain  their  franchise  and  enter 
decision-making  on  councils  and  in  the  professions  is  shown  in 
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Women  on  the  March  (2  parts,  each  28  min.  bw  1958).  Several  shorter 
films  have  been  produced  to  provoke  discussion  about  political  and 
civic  participation:  Community  Responsibilities  (10  min.  bw  1954-7), 
Leaving  it  to  the  Experts  (8  min.  bw  1954-7),  Having  Your  Say  (6  min. 
bw  1953-7),  The  Majority  Vote  (7  min.  bw  1953-7),  and  One  Man’s 
Opinion  (6  min.  bw  1953-7).  The  last  three  deal  with  problems  in  high 
school  student  government.  The  Invisible  Keystone  (29  min.  bw  1957) 
is  a  study  of  democracy,  based  on  the  heritage  of  British  forms  of 
constitutional  government,  in  various  Commonwealth  countries. 

chapter  ten -The  economic  changes  and  challenges  faced  by 
Canada  as  a  consequence  of  rapid  social  change  within  and  outside 
the  country  have  not  been  adequately  shown  on  film.  However,  several 
films  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  Canadian  economic  change. 
Industrial  Canada  (18  min.  bw  1958)  describes  the  transition  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  economy.  The  impact  of  this  change 
on  French  Canada  is  portrayed  in  The  Little  Acres  (24  min.  bw  1963), 
Montreal-Manicouagan  (27  min.  bw  1963),  and  The  Canadian  Shield - 
Saguenay  Region  (11  min.  colour  1965).  Economic  problems  faced  by 
the  Atlantic  Region  are  discussed  in  The  Maritimes -Traditions  and 
Transitions  (29  min.  bw  1959).  The  Changing  Wheat  Belt  (14  min. 
colour  1967)  describes  the  dramatic  economic  changes  in  the  Canadian 
West.  The  impact  of  high-level  technology  on  industry  is  forecast  in 
The  Living  Machine  (Part  I:  28  min.  bw  1961;  Part  II:  29  min.  bw 
1961 )  and  also  in  the  American  film,  produced  by  McGraw-Hill,  Auto¬ 
mation  (84  min.  bw  1957).  Economic  prospects  for  nuclear  power  are 
described  in  The  Power  of  Matter  (Parts  I  and  II,  each  30  min.  bw 
1960).  Part  II  deals  particularly  with  the  prospects  in  Canada.  Im¬ 
proving  Canada's  social  capital  is  a  challenge  shown  in  films  dealing 
with  housing  and  urban  development,  such  as  The  Changing  City  (28 
min.  colour  1963),  Town  Planning  (15  min.  bw  1958),  and  To  Build  a 
Better  City  (15  min.  colour  1964).  The  film  Buy  Low,  Sell  High  (58 
min.  bw  1967)  depicts  social  behaviour  related  to  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange,  and  gives  the  advice  of  a  well-known  economist  and  a  man 
who  made  a  fortune  trading  on  the  stock  market.  It  provides  insight 
into  the  trading  operations  on  which  much  of  Canada's  economic 
future  depends. 

chapter  eleven  -  Education  as  a  kind  of  social  capital  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  Canada  is  illustrated  by  University  (58  min.  bw  1961 ),  Frontier 
College  (21  min.  bw  1954),  Antigonish  (21  min.  bw  1965),  Colleges 
Classiques  in  Quebec  (20  min.  bw  1961),  and  Northern  Campus  (14 
min.  bw  1961).  The  role  of  education  in  facilitating  negotiability  of 
immigrants  in  Canadian  society  is  shown  in  Threshold  (23  min.  bw 
1959)  and  A  Foreign  Language  (29  min.  bw  1958).  Because  They  are 
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Different  (28  min.  bw  1964)  deals  with  the  contribution  of  education 
to  native  Canadians.  You  Can  Go  a  Long  Way  (21  min.  bw  1961) 
presents  different  kinds  of  education  as  means  of  competing  more 
effectively  in  the  job  market.  Problems  facing  Canadian  education 
are  discussed  in  The  T eacher  -  Authority  or  Automaton ?  (28  min.  bw 
1961). 

chapter  twelve -There  are  a  number  of  films  on  sports  that  can 
be  used  to  introduce  the  'normative  order’  of  society.  Running  (11 
min.  bw  1962),  dealing  with  the  track  career  of  Bruce  Kidd,  provides 
a  simplified  case  for  examining  individual  value,  'self'  as  a  value, 
norms  of  running  as  a  sport,  and  the  elements  of  runner  morality. 
Learning  Lacrosse  (Part  I:  17  min.  bw  1965;  Part  II:  10  min.  bw  1965) 
shows  in  detail  the  development  of  norms  in  a  game.  Gone  Curling 
(10  min.  colour  1963)  involves  community  norms  and  values  as  well 
as  rules  of  the  game.  Of  Sport  and  Men  (58  min.  bw  1961 )  deals  with 
the  norms,  general  values,  and  moral  aspects  of  sports.  The  Drag  (9 
min.  colour  1966)  is  a  cartoon  illustrating  both  a  wide-spread  indivi¬ 
dual  value  -  smoking  -  and  an  attempt  to  shape  this  value  into  a 
moral  norm  on  the  basis  of  research  evidence.  Gentleman  Jekyll  and 
Driver  Hyde  (8  min.  bw  1950),  a  safety  film,  is  a  study  of  individual 
values,  'self'  as  a  value,  and  moral  norms.  'Self'  as  a  value  is  the  theme 
of  The  Feeling  of  Rejection  (21  min.  bw  1948-50),  a  study  in  mental 
health.  Group  norms  are  illustrated  in  Who’s  Running  Things?  (5  min. 
bw  1953-7)  and  in  Parliamentary  Procedure  (22  min.  bw  1955).  The 
law  as  part  of  Canada's  normative  order  is  described  in  Police  (29 
min.  bw  1958),  a  film  showing  the  misdeeds  that  the  Toronto  police 
deal  with  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  You’re  No  Good  (28  min. 
bw  1965)  shows  the  norms  involved  when  a  motorcycle  is  'borrowed' 
by  a  teenager.  Rural  Magistrate  (12  min.  bw  1961)  shows  the  variety 
of  efforts  necessary  to  maintain  the  law  in  a  rural  B.C.  community. 

chapter  thirteen  -  Norms  and  values  related  to  sex  are  explored 
in  three  films.  Phoebe  (28  min.  bw  1964)  shows  changes  in  the  'self' 
value  of  a  teen-age  girl  on  discovering  that  she  is  pregnant,  and  her 
attempts  to  relate  her  behaviour  to  the  moral  norms  of  other  signifi¬ 
cant  persons.  The  Game  (28  min.  bw  1966)  describes  the  roles  and 
strategies  of  a  youth  interested  in  sexual  conquest  as  an  individual 
value.  The  Merry-Go-Round  (23  min.  bw  1966)  attempts  to  portray  a 
range  of  norms  and  values  about  sex  through  interviews  with  out¬ 
spoken  writers.  Intergenerational  conflict  between  youth  and  adults 
involving  authority,  roles  and  norms  is  shown  in  Howard  (30  min.  bw 
1957),  Who  is  Sylvia  (30  min.  bw  1957),  and  Joe  and  Roxy  (30  min.  bw 
1957).  The  Teens  (25  min.  colour  1949-57)  pictures  everyday  urban 
life  over  a  decade  ago,  providing  a  basis  for  noting  recent  changes  in 
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norms,  attitudes,  and  problems.  Nobody  Waved  Good-bye  (80  min. 
bw  1964)  shows  the  value  conflict  and  frustrations  of  a  youth  in  a 
large  Canadian  city  who  rejects  conventional  social  goals.  No  Reason 
to  Stay  (28  min.  bw  1965)  deals  with  the  problems  of  a  high  school 
youth.  In  Age  of  Dissent  (59  min.  bw  1959)  young  people  from  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  discuss  world  problems  as  they  see  them,  and 
a  Canadian  professor  gives  his  assessment  of  their  views.  Four  short 
discussion  films  produced  between  1953  and  1957  contribute  to  the 
conclusions  of  Chapter  Thirteen:  Being  Different  (10  min.  bw ),  Having 
Your  Say  (6  min.  bw),  The  Honest  Truth  (5  min.  bw),  and  Making  a 
Decision  (6  min.  bw).  The  complex  nature  of  moral  norms  in  an  urban 
setting  is  well  portrayed  in  The  Purse  (12  min.  bw  1966),  a  film  de¬ 
signed  to  provoke  discussion. 

chapter  fourteen -The  What  Do  You  Think  series  of  discussion 
films,  produced  between  1953  and  1957  in  Canada  for  teenagers,  is  an 
important  film  resource  on  the  democratic  value  system.  Getting 
What  You’re  After  (4  min.  bw)  deals  with  standards  of  fair  play  in  an 
intensely  competitive  situation  involving  two  girls.  Having  Your  Say 
(6  min.  bw)  deals  with  the  rights  to  be  heard  of  a  minority  group. 
The  Majority  Vote  (7  min.  bw)  concerns  the  responsibility  of  an 
elected  representative  to  electors.  The  Public’s  Business  (6  min.  bw) 
raises  the  problem  of  a  person  in  office  using  his  position  for  private 
gain.  Another  discussion  film,  Community  Responsibilities  (10  min. 
bw),  explores  the  relationship  between  personal  freedom  and  duty  to 
the  community.  The  growth  of  political  democracy  is  traced  in  Four 
Centuries  of  Growing  Pains  (29  min.  bw  1957),  dealing  with  the  growth 
of  the  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth,  and  in  The  Invisible  Key¬ 
stone  (29  min.  bw  1957),  which  shows  British  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  attempts  in  different  Commonwealth  countries  to  use 
democratic  procedures  in  government.  Two  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
films  produced  in  1946  show  the  contrasting  values  of  democracy  and 
totalitarianism  referred  to  in  Chapter  Fourteen.  These  are  Democracy 
( 1 1  min.  bw )  and  Despotism  (11  min.  bw ) .  Several  films  show  political 
behaviour  reflecting  democratic  values,  for  example,  City  Under  Pres¬ 
sure  (17  min.  bw  1966),  which  describes  municipal  government  in 
action,  and  Vote  for  Michalski  (35  min.  bw  1961 ),  a  story  involving  an 
election  campaign.  All  of  the  above  films  refer  to  the  political  aspects 
of  democracy.  See  film  references  in  Chapter  Four  for  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  democracy. 

chapter  fifteen  -  Traditional  Canadian  values  are  shown  cere¬ 
monially  expressed  in  Sceptre  and  Mace  (29  min.  colour  1957)  and  the 
shorter  film,  The  Queen  Opens  Parliament  (10  min.  colour  1960).  A 
cross  section  of  Canada's  ceremonial  value  expression  may  be  seen  in 
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four  films  describing  official  events  and  informal  happenings  on  visits 
of  royalty  to  Canada:  Royal  Visit  ’59 -The  Maritimes  (18  min.  bw 
1960);  Royal  Visit  ’59  -  Central  Canada  (20  min.  bw  1960);  Royal  Visit 
’59 -West  and  Northwest  (21  min.  bw  1960);  and  The  Queen  in  Can¬ 
ada,  1964  (21  min.  bw  1965).  Another  case  study  of  Canadian  tradi¬ 
tional  values  is  the  career  activities  and  ceremonial  experiences 
shown  in  Georges  P.  Vanier  -  Soldier,  Diplomat,  Governor  General 
(29  min.  bw  1960).  Ceremonial  and  collective  expression  of  values 
connected  with  different  aspects  of  Canadian  life  are  portrayed  in 
Country  Fairs  (28  min.  bw  1962),  a  film  showing  value  expression  in 
the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec;  A  Day  in  June  (24  min.  colour 
1959),  a  film  describing  the  celebration  in  Montreal  of  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  Day;  and  Ukrainian  Winter  Holidays  (21  min.  colour  1942), 
a  study  of  traditional  ceremonies  that  contribute  to  Ukrainian  ethnic 
identity  in  western  Canada.  Ceremonial  value  expression  has  been  an 
important  part  of  native  Canadian  societies,  as  shown  in  The  Long- 
house  People  (23  min.  colour  1950),  featuring  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
and  Circle  of  the  Sun  (29  min.  colour  1960),  featuring  Blood  Indians. 
Centennial  celebrations  are  also  important  occasions  for  collective- 
value  renewal  and  expression.  The  Hundredth  Summer  (52  min. 
colour  1966)  is  a  study  of  how  three  villages  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  1864  Charlottetown  Conference.  Cen¬ 
tennial  Fever  (13  min.  bw  1966)  describes  an  unusual  set  of  value- 
revealing  projects,  honouring  Canada’s  centennial  in  the  Alberta 
community  of  St.  Paul. 

chapter  sixteen -Many  films  are  case  studies  in  value  trans¬ 
mission  in  their  own  right,  for  example  The  Whole  World  Over  (29 
min.  bw  1957),  a  trio  of  film  stories  showing  human  compassion,  and 
Neighbours  (8  min.  colour  1952),  a  Norman  McLaren  film  parable  on 
the  futility  of  violence.  The  film  Vincent  Massey  (58  min.  bw  1959)  is 
a  serious,  informal  discussion  of  issues  confronting  Canada  by  the 
former  Governor  General.  It  is  a  case  study  in  value  transmission 
from  older  to  younger  Canadians.  Age  of  Dissent  (59  min.  bw  1959)  is 
a  reverse  case  study  showing  the  values  that  the  younger  generation 
in  Canada  and  Great  Britain  would  have  older  adults  bring  to  bear  on 
world  problems. 
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